, as delighted as ever with ‘ Blackwood’s Mag 
_ —there is nothing like it.”—aA sana 
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ATR CIRCUS. 


BY NEVIL SHUTE. 


Mr PETER MASON sat on the 
steps of his caravan in a field 
outside Kidderminster. Behind 
him surged the morning clamour 
of MAson’s GREAT AIR CIRCUS 
getting ready for the daily 
move to a fresh town; before 
him stood a deputation of his 
pilots. 

“T don’t see what your 
trouble is,’”’ he said. ‘‘ The girl 
ean fly all right.” 

“Tt’s not that, sir,’ said 
Sayers. ‘‘She may be able to 
fly all right in a club or round 
about an aerodrome. But 
there’s the whale of a lot of 
difference between that and 
getting in and out of these 
rotten little fields we’ve got to 
fly from.”’ 

“ That’s right, sir,’ said an- 
other. ‘And besides, with 
eleven machines in the show 
and all of us careering about in 
the air at the same time, in 
and out of the same little 


I. 


patch—it’s not so funny to 
know there’s a woman pilot in 
the air with you.” 

Mason nodded. On matters 
of safety he respected his pilots’ 
judgment: when they said a 
thing was dangerous it usually 
was grossly and absurdly so. 
He had learned by sad ex- 
perience that they were not so 
accurate when they described a 
stunt as safe. 

“T see that we'll have to 
watch that,” he said. ‘ At 
any rate until we get to know 
about her I won’t allow her 
in the air except for her 
own turn. But she’s a great 
attraction —no doubt about 
that. The girl that flew the 
Atlantic. It goes down big 
with the crowd, and that’s 
what we want.” 

Sayers sniffed. He could not 
deny the truth of that. “ It’ll 
be damn dangerous, all the 
same,”’ he said. 

Q 
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“It’s tough having a girl 
in the show,’ said some- 
body. 

Another pilot strolled up to 
the group; he smiled a little 
cynically to see them round the 
caravan. A thin-lipped, dark- 
haired man, perhaps forty years 
of age. 


“Morning, Gordon,” said 
Mason. 
“Morning, sir. Having a 


spot of bother with the boys ? ”’ 

Sayers flushed angrily. Mason 
said smoothly, “ Talking about 
Iris Bentham. She comes to us 
today to fly the glider.” 

The other nodded. ‘ Make 
a mighty big draw. You did a 
smart bit of work getting her 
signed up, Mr Mason.” 

“Say that at the end of 
the season,’”? remarked Sayers 
sourly. 

Gordon smiled. ‘ Say,’’ he 
said to Mason, “ they’re all 
het up about the little lady.” 

Sayers restrained himself with 
an effort. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
personal about this, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘ Most of us have never 
met the girl. It should be all 
right so long as she isn’t in the 
air with the rest of us.” 

Gordon smiled again. “‘ You’ll 
have to sell the show and 
buy a farm, Mr Mason,” he 
said. ‘ Your pilots are getting 
windy.” 

Mason stood up sharply. “I 
don’t think that. I don’t want 
to take chances that you chaps 
don’t like. That’s settled, then. 
T’ll keep her on the ground 
except for her own turn—at 
first, at any rate.’’ 

Sayers said, ‘‘ That suits us, 
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sir. We’ll give her a square 
deal.”’ 

“Like hell you will,” said 
Gordon. ‘“ You’ll squeeze her 
out of this within a fortnight, 
because you'll find that she’s 
@ bigger draw than all the lot 
of you put together.” 

“* And that’s enough of that,” 
said Mason. 

The other smiled lazily, 
“Okay,” he said. “ But say, 
Mr Mason, I’d like you to know 
that I’m not in on all this hooey. 
I don’t care a damn who flies 
with us—it’s all one to me, long 
as we make our money. I’m 
not scared stiff of one poor 
little girl that they say is a 
wizard pilot, anyway.” 

Mason said, ‘* Nobody’s 
scared of her. All the same, 
I'll keep her on the ground 


except for her own turn. 
That’s all.’ 
He dismissed the pilots. 


Sayers caught up Gordon as he 
strolled away. 

** See here,’’ he said. ‘ We're 
going to have a talk. We'll 
have it in private, or we'll 
have it in public—as you 
like.”’ 

The older man’s eyes nar- 


rowed. ‘Spill it,’? he said 
briefly. 

“You probably remember 
me,” said Sayers. “I was at 


Toronto two years ago.” 

“‘ Sure I do.”’ 

“You disappeared after the 
crash.” 

“Sure I did. Schafter gave 
me the push and I got a car 
and ducked down into the 
States—pronto.”’ 

The young man’s lip curled 
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pack a little. ‘“‘ Not very keen 
to have it known here ? ”’ 

The other smiled and shook 
his head. ‘‘ No, sir. Guess I 
might find myself on the road 

in.” 

“You know they had a 
warrant out for you ? ” 

“T guessed as much. Is this 
a hold-up ? ”’ 

“ Call it what you like. I’ve 
got no interest in Toronto now. 
My interest at the moment lies 
in keeping this show safe.”’ 

“ Meaning ? ” 

“Meaning that if you don’t 
row in with that, you'll find 
yourself on the way back to 
Toronto. You’ve got a bad 
record for dangerous flying; 
but I’m not going to talk. Not 
unless you start pulling any of 
your Toronto stuff in this circus, 
and then IT’ll talk to some 
effect.” 

The other nodded slowly. 
“Well, that’s straight enough. 
Now, you just listen to me 
talking for a while.” 

He paused for a moment. 
“T like to see folks getting a 
square deal,’ he said. ‘* Speci- 
ally young women. I reckon 
girls get a raw enough deal most 
times without the help of guys 
like you. I know youw’re all 
het up about safety, and I’m 
not saying that I disagree, 
although maybe I don’t see it 
just the way youdo. But that’s 
no reason for you to go picking 
on this girl before you’ve seen 
her fly.” 

Sayers said, “‘ I’ve seen some 
women pilots and I don’t want 
to see any more of them. Not 
in this show, anyway.” 
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“ That’s where we differ. I 
reckon if she’s good enough to 
fly the Atlantic and get away 
with it she’s good enough for 
this set-up.” 

He paused. ‘“ That’s my 
angle, and I’m sticking to it. 
As for Toronto—please your- 
self if you say anything. It’s 
all one to me.” 

He left the other and went 
strolling through the camp. 
He stopped for a moment by 
his own machine, an Avro 
painted gaudily in a jazz design. 
A lad was polishing the cowling ; 
he looked up at the pilot with a 
smile. 

“*Morning, Mr Gordon. Just 
giving her a rub round.” 

The pilot nodded and stood 
fingering the wing. “I think 
we'll try a bit of droop on the 
ailerons,’ he said at last. ‘ Set 
them both down half an inch.”’ 

The lad came round to where 
he stood. ‘* Half an inch droop. 
Shall I do it on these turn- 
buckles ? ”’ 

“ That’s right. 
lighter that way.” 

*¢ Right you are, Mr Gordon.” 

The pilot sauntered through 
the bustle of the dismantling 
camp. He passed a tent; a 
man was strapping a port- 
manteau on the grass outside— 
Layton, the pilot of the Handley 
Page. His fair-haired young 
wife was combing her hair 
before a piece of cracked mirror. 


She’ll be 


Gordon stopped, amused. 
‘¢ *Morning,’”’ he said. 

Layton looked up from 
the portmanteau. ‘ ’Morning, 
Gordon.” he said. ‘‘ Get your 


game of pills last night ? ”’ 
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The other shook his head. 
‘“They’d only got a half-size 
table in the pub I struck.” 

Layton laughed. ‘“ Sometimes 
I plays pills and drinks,” he 
mocked. ‘Sometimes I just 
drinks.”’ 

“ That’s right,’ said Gordon. 

The girl laughed. ‘ You 
should have come with us,” 
she said. ‘‘ We went to church.” 

“ That so? ” 

She nodded. ‘‘ The Kidder- 
minster Choral Society were 
doing one of the Handel ora- 
torios in St Simon’s Church. 
It was just lovely, and they did 
it so well.” 

Gordon considered for a mo- 
ment. “ I reckon I’d have gone 
to sleep,’”’ he said at last. 

‘“‘T reckon you would,” said 
Layton. “I nearly did. But 
it was good stuff.” 

Gordon gazed round at the 
clearsky. ‘‘ Evenings are getting 
longer every day,’ he said. 
“You won’t get many more 
oratorios before the autumn 
—flying up till dark as we 
do.”’ 

Layton stood erect. ‘ No- 
body minds flying up till dark 
if there’s the business there,’’ 
he said. “But we're not 
getting the people that we 
ought to, not for the middle 
of May.” 

“ That’s so,’? said Gordon. 
“Tt isn’t what it ought to be. 
Maybe the little lady will buck 
things up a bit.” 


“Tris Bentham ? ”’ asked the 
girl. 
“Sure. Sayers and Morgan 


just been raising hell about her 
with the old man. They don’t 
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like flying with a woman driver, 
I reckon that’s all a lot of 
hooey.”’ 

Layton said, “I’d have her 
if she was a paralytic, if she 


brought some people to the 


show. We must be losing a 
packet as it is.” 

Mrs Layton said, “ Have you 
met her? Is she nice ? ” 

The pilot shook his head. “J 
never seen the dame. They say 
she’s quiet and decent. She 
must have guts, to have flown 
the Atlantic in a Moth.” 

“Tt’ll be lovely having an- 
other woman in the show,” 
said Mrs Layton. “I wonder 
if she likes music ? ” 

Gordon strolled away, down 
past the accountant’s caravan. 
He stopped for a moment at 
the window and looked in. 
Rogers, the accountant, was 
opening the post. 

‘‘ *Morning,’’ said the pilot. 

“Morning, Mr Gordon.”’ 

‘* Did we do any good yester- 
day ? ”’ 

The accountant looked down 
his nose. ‘‘ Not what we'd 
like to be doing.” 

“Too bad. Maybe they’ll 
come to see the little lady.” 

““T hope they do. We want 
something like that. Otherwise 
you and I will be looking for 
another job.” 

The pilot pondered. ‘ Well,’ 
he said at last, “I’ve had to 
do that before.’ 

The accountant turned from 
the mail. ‘ Look here,” he 
said confidentially, ‘ what is 
the matter with the show this 
year ? ”’ 

‘“‘Nothing that I can see,” 
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said the pilot. “It’s just as 
good a circus as it was last 
year—better in some respects. 
I reckon the racket’s getting 
played out. People just don’t 
want to see an air circus any 
more.”’ 

The accountant nodded. “TI 
hope it picks up with the holi- 
days,” he remarked. ‘ Other- 
wise we’ll be in Queer Street.” 

He glanced out of his window 
at the camp, the lorries moving 
of. ‘Talk about the little 
lady,” he exclaimed. ‘“ That 
must be her.” 

Gordon followed his glance. 
A big open car had driven into 
the field, towing a glider in a 
trailer. The unwieldy procession 
was driven by a girl; she had 
drawn it up in front of Mason’s 
caravan and was getting out. 
As they watched, Mason met 
her, and they went into the 
caravan. 

Gordon watched her specu- 


latively. ‘‘ That’ll be her,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Where’s she going 
to live ? ” 


In the caravan the same 
question was being raised. 
“Most of the pilots are living 
in trailer caravans this year,”’ 
said Mason, ‘ as you see. The 
ground staff in tents and cara- 
vans. Some of them live in the 
towns and go from hotel to 
hotel. Gordon, our crazy pilot, 
does that—and one or two of 
the ground staff.” 

The girl considered it in a 
business-like manner. ‘ I think 
I’d better do that,’’ she said. 
“The glider will be parked 
each night in the trailer in the 
field—here. That leaves me 
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the car free. Ill stay in hotels 
for the present, anyway.” 

Mason nodded. “It’s not 
bad, living that way—I did it 
for several years. You get 
better food, but you get fed 
up with packing up and moving 
each day. Still, you can see 
how it goes.” 

He took her out to the camp ; 
immediately his business surged 
round him like a wave. Ley 
land’s men had said that the 
engine of No. 2 spares lorry 
must be changed; they had 
another engine and had rigged 
a derrick to lift out the old one, 
but the lorry would be three 
hours late in Worcester. Should 
they send it straight through 
to Hereford? The red Moth 
had blown a gasket running up 
and they had had to remove 
No. 3 cylinder; she would be 
running by lunch-time. Mr 
Henson had hit the gatepost 
with his V8 late last night; 
the post was stronger than the 
car. Cassidy, his star aerobatic 
pilot, had eaten an unpleasant 
lobster and was feeling mighty 
queer; he would have to do 
his inverted flying rather higher 
up today, if that would be all 
right. The propeller of No. 4 
Avro was split and did not look 
so good; Fleming was down 
in the town ringing up Coley to 
get another on the train. The 
farmer was making a row about 
his fence. ... 

Mason went striding through 
his camp and through his work, 
the girl tagging along beside 
him. Under his touch the camp 
dissolved, the problems were un- 
ravelled. His caravan slipped 
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out to the road, driven by an 
engineer ; the lorries followed 
at short intervals. The field 
began to look empty save for 
the fleet of a dozen aeroplanes 
parked in a multi-coloured 
huddle, two or three stragglers 
of his lorry fleet, and the pilots 
with their engineers. 

One by one the engines were 
run up, the pilots took their 
seats, and the remainder of the 
staff, the engineers and labourers, 
crowded into the passenger 
seats. Mason took Iris in his 
own machine, a red-and-white 
saloon of an advanced design. 
It was the only modern aero- 
plane he had, and he was proud 
of it. All the rest of his fleet 
were veterans—Handley Pages 
that had worn out their youth 
in the service of Imperial Air- 
ways, Moths that had been the 
toys of the haute monde, Avros 
that dated from the war. 

He settled to the controls 
and taxied down the field to 
take off. Near the hedge he 
turned her round into wind, 
opened her out, and after a 
short run lifted her off the 
ground. He circled at a 
thousand feet for a few minutes, 
waiting for the others to gain 
formation behind him, and then, 
flanked by an air liner on either 
side of his tail, he headed his 
fleet for Worcester. His auto- 
gyro followed a little way 
behind. 

Near the city he led them 
down to about eight hundred 
feet, and circled around over- 
head with a great roaring of 
engines. In the streets people 
stopped and gazed up at the 
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formation ; in the busier quar- 
ters traffic was slightly hindered, 
At the same time his radio van 
was driving through the town, 
barking industriously from the 
loud-speakers mounted on the 
In its enormous muffled 
tones it said, with professional 
bonhomie, “ Hello, folks! The 
aeroplanes that are flying over- 
head are part of Mason’s Air 
Display, the greatest circus in 
the world. Joy-rides, stunt 
flights, air thrills of all sorts, 
and the funniest turns you ever 
saw. And it’s safe. The only 
people ever killed in Mason’s 
Air Display are those that die 
of laughing, so you want to be 
careful. The first performance 
will be held in Bateman’s Park 
at two-thirty this afternoon, 
and the second at six o’clock.” 
And so on. 

They landed about noon. 

In the park, an undeveloped 
meadow, the enclosures were 
already going up; most of the 
cars and lorries had arrived, 
and more were coming in. The 
canteen tent was up, and smoke 
was pouring from the cooker. 
The pilots and mechanics got 
down from the machines and 
began settling into their 
new camp before the crowd 
arrived. 

Mason introduced the girl 
to a tall, dark young man, and 
left her for his work. “I’m 
glad to meet you,’’ said the 
young man. ‘My name is 
Warner,” He had a quiet, 
restrained air that she rather 
liked. 

She shook hands frankly. 
“T’m Iris Bentham,” she said. 
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«]’m to fly a glider in the show. 
Youw’re one of the pilots ? ”’ 

He shook his head, smiling a 
little. ‘“‘ I’m the parachutist.”’ 
He considered for a moment. 
“The young man on the flying 
trapeze,’’ he said. 

She laughed. ‘I’m in the 
same boat,” she said. “TI fly 
without an engine, too. Are 
there any more of us? ”’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Two 
ruddy fools is enough for one 
show,” he said morbidly. 

Mason returned, bringing with 
him Gordon. ‘ Miss Bentham, 
I want you to meet Mr Gordon. 
Gordon flies the Avro that tows 
you up in the glider.” 

The girl stretched out her 
hand. ‘‘ Glad to meet you, Mr 
Gordon. There’s a lot we’ve 
got to fix up together.” 

“Sure,” said the pilot. 
“ We'd better go find the glider 
and go into a huddle.” 

They strolled off through the 
camp. The parachutist turned 
to Mason. ‘ Would none of the 
others tow her ? ” 

Mason looked black. ‘ That 
fellow Sayers has been stirring 
up a lot of trouble. Ill have 
to get rid of him if he goes on 
like this. But Gordon’s all 
right—he’ll give her a square 
deal. A good fellow, that.” 

He went striding after Gordon 
and the girl, and found them 
examining the glider, unpacked 
from its trailer on the grass. 
He stood by while they arranged 
the details of the towing off. 
Then he turned to the girl. 

“ After you’ve cast off,” he 
said, “ you can come down any 
way you like—within these 
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limits. You may do steep turns 
on it, or stalled turns, or a 
falling leaf. You may not in 
any circumstances loop it, bunt 
it, spin it, or dive it beyond 
eighty. If you do any of these 
things your agreement is can- 
celled under Clause 8 and out 


you go.”’ 

“That suits me,’ said the 
girl. “I’m not so keen on 
gliders as all that.’’ 

“ve got you a _ back 


type parachute,” said Mason. 
‘* Henson has it. You will wear 
it every time.”’ 

** All right, Mr Mason.” 

He walked away, and the 


girl turned to Gordon. ‘“ He’s 
pretty particular,” she said. 
“ Tsn’t he ? ”’ 

The pilot nodded. ‘He don’t 


like gliders much. Fellow pulled 
the wings off one last year at 
Salisbury. That’s why he got 
you that parachute.”’ 

The girl looked doubtful. 
““T’ve never done a parachute 
drop,”’ she remarked. ‘TI sup- 
pose I’d learn fast enough if the 
wings came off.’ 

The pilot stood gazing out 
over the field at a machine just 
taking off. ‘ That’s so,” he 
said casually. “I only used 
one once, and then I wished I 
hadn't.” 

He took her back to the 
canteen tent for lunch and 
introduced her to Mrs Layton. 
One by one the pilots and 
ground staff filed in for lunch, 
till the long table was crowded 
with some fifteen men and the 
two girls. Cassidy, the aero- 
batic pilot, sat down, and then 
got up again and went and 
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stood by the tent door, looking 
out over the field. ‘‘ Can’t eat 
anything,’ he said to Gordon. 
“That ruddy lobster we had 
last night got me_ going 
properly.”’ 

“Have an afternoon off,” 
suggested Sayers. ‘ I’ll do the 
aerobatics for you—dat five 
hundred feet.” 

Cassidy frowned. ‘ Thanks 
—but I’m quite all right.” 

The crowd were beginning to 
stream into the field, a great 
preponderance of schoolboys of 
all ages. The boys came first, 
their parents later on, nearer 
the beginning of the programme. 
In the canteen tent the pilots 
lit their cigarettes for a brief 
smoke, and talked their shop. 
In the little green tent in front 
of the enclosures the clerks 
were mustering rolls of flight 
tickets and cash-boxes. Over 
all was the busy hum of work 
as the camp shook itself into 
shape. 

By two o’clock the crowd was 
dense. 

** Looks as if we might have 
a good day,’ said Cassidy, still 
standing at the door of the 
tent. 

Rogers, the accountant, came 
and stood beside him, looking 
critically at the crowd. ‘“ Not 
so good,” he said. ‘“‘ We did 
double this last year when we 
were here.”’ 

The pilot shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘I’m damned if I 
know what they want,’”’ he said. 
“We're giving them all we’ve 
got. I can’t do more, unless I 
spin into the deck for their 
amusement.” 


A little later the municipal 
cars arrived, full of aldermen 
replete with municipal lunch, 
with Mason doing the honours 
of his show. Fifteen of them 
were led forward to the Handley 
‘Page; in the canteen tent 
Layton rose from the table, 
stamped out his cigarette, and 
went towards the machine. 

He passed the accountant ag 
he left the tent. ‘“ Better be 
careful,” said Rogers. “It 
wouldn’t do us any good to 
bump that lot.’ 

The pilot laughed. “ A holo- 
caust of aldermen,’”’ he said. 
“Good publicity. Just what 
we want to put us over big.” 

He passed on to the machine, 
and was introduced to the 
Mayor. He swung up through 
the cabin aisle and into the 
pilot’s seat; the big machine 
turned and taxied into wind, 
droned down the field, and 
lumbered up over the far hedge 
into the air above the town. 

On the ground the loud- 
speakers burst into life, the 
engines throbbed and droned, 
and long queues of people 
poured their money into 
the booking tents for flights. 
Cassidy, still trembling in his 
innards, settled into the seat 
of his old fighter and adjusted 
his safety harness for the first 
show of the afternoon. The 
circus had begun. 

Iris Bentham went with 
Mason to the glider. She was 
the third turn in the programme; 
they towed the machine out to 
the far hedge behind a car and 
adjusted the towing cable on 
the grass to Gordon and his 
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Avro, half-way down the field. 
Over their heads Cassidy swept 
down in screaming dives and 
zooms, apparently indifferent 
to which way up he was. Once 
Mason glanced up at him 
casually. 

“ Keeping well up today,” 
he said casually. ‘ He’s not 
feeling very well.”” The girl 
said nothing ; it was low enough 
for her peace of mind. 

She was accustomed to gliders 
and had, in fact, made her first 
flights on one. She squeezed 
down into the tiny cockpit with 
her parachute, and made her- 
self at home, while Two-Gun 
Jake shot bottles from an 
aeroplane before the crowd 
with incredible accuracy. ‘Two 
hundred yards ahead of her, 
from the cockpit of the Avro, 
Gordon looked back and waved ; 
she waved back in return. He 
opened up his engine gently 
and the glider moved forward 
jerkily to the pull of the cable, 
a@ man running at each slender 
wing-tip to steady her. Almost 
immediately she was off the 
ground. 

She towed up smoothly 
behind him to about two thou- 
sand feet. Then he turned and 
flew over the aerodrome; he 
looked back and waved to her. 
She raised her hand in return, 
and pulled the towing cable 
release. The cable fell away, 
and Gordon in the Avro dropped 
away from her in a steep turn. 
She slowed the glider down to 
thirty and put it into a soft 
circling turn. 

Free from the Avro, the 
silence was intense. On the 
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ground she heard the mooing 
of a cow and the loud- 
speakers barking as she did 
her turns. 

“The pilot of the glider that 
is now in the air above your 
heads is Miss Iris Bentham, 
heroine of the great Atlantic 
solo flight last spring. On that 
occasion she flew a power aero- 
plane; she is now flying a 
motorless glider. Flights of 
over a hundred miles have been 
made in gliders of this type, 
without any engine-power what- 
soever. Watch her circling 
down, the very poetry of 
motion! Miss Bentham, will 
you say a few words to us 
about your Atlantic flight when 
you come down ? ” 

Feeling a little foolish, she 
leaned over the side of the 
cockpit and shouted, “I should 
love to.” 

‘* Thank you, Miss Bentham. 
Folks, when Miss Bentham lands 
she will tell us in her own words 
what it feels like to fly an aero- 
plane alone over the desolate 
wastes of the Atlantic. Give 
her a hand when she comes 
down, folks—give her a great 
big hand!” 

She landed in a thin ripple 
of applause, less than she had 
thought would be the case. 
She mounted to the roof of the 
loud-speaker van, hatless and 
in her white flying overalls, 
faced the loud-speaker, and 
began her speech. On _ the 
ground Gordon and his mechanic 
were detaching the cable from 
his Avro; he moved towards 
the van to hear the conclusion 
of her speech. 

Q2 
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She slipped down to the 
ground amid a burst of clapping. 
Gordon was waiting for her. 
“That went all right,’ he 
said. 


She smiled at him. ‘“ No 
troubles on my side.”’ 
Mason strolled up. ‘ Good 


show, Miss Bentham,” he re- 
marked. ‘ It went down well.”’ 

Warner, the _ parachutist, 
passed close to them, clad in 
white overalls, with the two 
parachutes he always wore 
bunched clumsily about him. 
He went forward and got into 
the back seat of an Avro; the 
machine took off. 

Iris and Gordon stood and 
watched the drop. Against a 
cloudless sky they saw him 
jump; the ’chute opened close 
beneath the aeroplane and 
drifted down into the middle 
of the field. Again there was a 
thin ripple of applause—too 
thin. 

Gordon heard it gloomily. 
“That used to go over big last 
year,” he said. 

He moved away from her 
and went to the canteen tent 
to change for his turn. He 
was the flying tramp. He made 
up carefully in tramp’s costume, 
with battered hat and umbrella, 
and came out again to where 
the girl was still standing in 
the enclosure. She turned and 
laughed when she saw him. 

Over their heads the loud- 
speaker was bellowing :— 

“ . . and Mr Peter Mason 
has been so much impressed by 
the airmindedness of the city 
of Worcester that he is making 
you a most exceptional offer. 


Mr Mason would like to place 
a machine at the disposal of 
any war-time pilot who hag 
not flown since the war, for 
him to try his hand again. 
Now, is there any old war- 
time pilot in the crowd who 
would like to try his hand 
at flying again after all these 
years ? ”’ 

Gordon turned to the girl. 
“My cue,” he said apologeti- 
cally. He turned and staggered 
out in front of the crowd, 
reached the announcer at the 
microphone, tripped over his 
umbrella, and fell flat. He 
regained his feet, and after 
considerable effort disentangled 
his umbrella from one leg of 
his trousers. 

“TI ain’t flown since the war, 
guv’nor,” he said to the an- 
nouncer. ‘Can I ’ave a crack 
at it?” 

‘¢ [—er—that is to say—er 
—yes, of course,” said the 
announcer. ‘‘I mean, you’ve 
done a lot of flying in the old 
days ? ”’ 

“ That’s 
tramp. 

“T’m glad to hear that,” 
said the announcer. ‘ There’s 
the machine. Get into it and 
show us what you can do.”’ 

The loud-speakers played 
quietly as Gordon did his turn ; 
over the music the announcer 
kept up a running commentary 
of instructions and apprehen- 
sion. The clown on the aero- 
drome hung his hat on the 
propeller and his umbrella on 
the flying wires; evading the 
ground engineers he mounted 
the rear fuselage like a horse 


right,” said the 
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and became deeply entangled in 
the tail-plane bracing as they 
pulled him off. Finally, placed 
in the cockpit, he sat down 
facing the tail and took off his 
hat to someone in the crowd ; 
the engine started unexpectedly 
and the machine ran drunkenly 
across the field and up into the 
air, the pilot still facing the 
tail, waving and bellowing dis- 
tractedly. 

Beside Mason the girl laughed. 
“This is good stuff,’ she 
said. 

Mason nodded. “It’s his 
own idea, the first year we’ve 
done it. He brought it over 
with him from Canada.” 

The loud-speakers kept up a 
running commentary of appre- 
hension. — 

The machine came round low 
over the crowd, crabbing madly 
with one wing down, the engine 
blipping in little bursts. In the 
brief silences the clown was 
bellowing for instructions how 
to land ; the loud-speakers were 
bellowing replies. The flying 
grew crazier and crazier. The 
machine skidded insanely down 
between the cars in the car 
park, and neatly removed a 
string of bunting stretched be- 
tween two tents. 

“God,” breathed the girl, 
herself a pilot. 

Mason said nothing. He 
made his money in this way, by 
watching other people risk their 
lives. 

The machine swept low over 
the crowd again. The clown 
was waving a control-stick with 
a few feet of cable streaming 
loosely from it, bellowing that 
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it had come away in his hand 
and did it matter? Finally, the 
machine approached the ground 
for landing, parallel with the 
enclosures. It lurched un- 
steadily down on to the grass, 
the pilot, with his head buried 
in his left arm upon the cockpit 
side, uttering squeals of terror. 
The machine touched lightly 
and ran round in little circles 
on the grass; the pilot fell out 
of the cockpit with the tail of 
his shirt hanging out of his 
trousers. 

The applause was enormous. 
Iris turned to Mason by her 
side. 

“That’s the turn they like 
the best so far,’’ she said. 

He nodded. ‘ That’s the one 
they always like the best. He’s 
very good.” 


Iris was tired when it was 
time for tea. One crowd drifted 
away in a litter of waste-paper 
and burnt-oil fumes from the 
cars and motor-cycles ; another 
started to drift in. The pilots 
had their tea in the canteen 
tent, bored, and restless at the 
comfortless benches and the 
trestle table. Presently it was 
time to start the show again. 

Again Iris was towed up to 
two thousand feet behind the 
Avro, again she made her 
speech before the microphone, 
tired and pretending to a joyous- 
ness she did not feel. Again 
she stood and watched the 
parachutist do his jump, the 
marksmanship of Two-Gun Jake, 
the mad flying of the tramp, the 
Gretna couple pursued by 
father in a Moth. The evening 
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was closing down upon the 
field. 

The show drifted to a stand- 
still. Layton in the Handley 
Page worked through the thin- 
ning queue for joy-rides, his 
twenty-seventh flight, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth. Then he 
brought the machine to rest 
for the last time and walked 
wearily to the tent where his 
wife had supper for him. Later 
he would smoke a little at the 
door of the tent in the gloaming 
while she played Handel on the 
gramophone. 

Gordon, slow moving and 
thick-set, strolled down to Iris 
sitting in her car. “I guess 
that’s all today,” he said. “* You 
thinking of a meal ? ”’ 

She swung the door open for 
him. ‘ Want a lift down to the 
Red Lion ? ”’ 

“Tf you’re going down. Wait, 
and I’ll see if anyone else wants 
a ride.” 

Warner and Cassidy appeared 
together. 

“Food and drink,’ 
Warner, the parachutist. 

“ Drink,” said Cassidy, “ and 
food.””’ They got into the 
car. 

Iris drove through the lanes 
to the town and into the yard 
of the Red Lion. They went 
through to the shabby lounge 
and sank wearily into chairs. 
A shabby waiter made an 
appearance. 

Gordon turned to Iris. 
*You’re tired, I guess,” he 
said. ‘Will you have a 
cocktail— or join me in a 
whisky ? ”’ 

She smiled 


said 


and shook 
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her head. ‘Something soft, 
Tomato-juice cocktail, if they’ve 
got one.” 

He nodded. ‘One tomato 
cocktail, two gin and tonics, 
and a double White Label. 
What’s for supper ? ”’ 

“Soup, sir. And then a nice 
chop, or a steak ? ” 

“ What sort of soup ? ” 

‘Tomato soup, sir.”’ 


“Damn it,” said Cassidy 
irritably, “‘ it’s always tomato 
soup. Every ruddy night, 
in every ruddy town.” He 


turned to Iris. 


“Excuse my 
French.” 


Gordon turned to Iris. ‘“ Will 
that do you? ”’ 

She hesitated. ‘Do you 
think they could do an 


omelette ? ”’ 

“‘ It’s a bit late for omelettes, 
lady,’’ said the waiter. ‘ Cook 
goes home at nine.” He hesi- 
tated. ‘“‘ Do you a nice chop, 
with chips .. .” 

“ And pineapple chunks to 
follow,” said Warner. ‘“ I know 
this tune. Go on and bring the 
drinks.”’ 

In an alcove off the lounge a 
few bagmen stood round the 
bar. “ No,’’ said one, “‘ I didn’t 
go out today. When you've 
seen one flying show you've 
seen the lot. I saw them at 
Worthing, year before last.” 

Another took him _ up. 
“That’s right. They don’t 
seem to do nothing fresh.” 

Another brought a new point 
of view to the discussion. 
“Seems to me,” he _ said 
weightily, ‘“‘ that the place to 
see a good flying show—a really 
good flying show, mind you— 
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is on the pictures. Did you see 
‘Flaming Flight’? ” 

“ Ah,” he said. ‘* You ought 
to see ‘ Flaming Flight.’ Now, 
there’s real flying for you.” 

“ Killed a lot of pilots making 
it, they say,’’ said one. 

“Ay. That Jack Holt, he 
must be a wonderful fine pilot. 
The best flying I ever saw. 
The things he did ! ”’ 

“ Likely enough it was some- 
body else doing the flying, all 
the time.”’ 

“ Not in that film it wasn’t. 
You could see him in the aero- 
plane all the time, while it was 
diving through the hangar 
and everything. Right close 
up.” 


“ Ay,” said one. ‘“ That’s 
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what I like about a flying 
picture. You get a much better 
view of the flying than in these 
air displays. I never bother 
with them myself.’ 

In the lounge the pilots sat 
in silence, tired and depressed. 
The waiter brought the drinks 
and set them on the table; 
Gordon tossed a note to 
him. 

Gordon stirred and raised his 
glass. ‘* Here’s luck,’ he said. 
““T guess we'll have to go and 
see this ‘ Flaming Flight.’ ”’ 

“It’s tough,” said Cassidy 
morosely. 

*'You’ve said it,’ said the 
parachutist quietly. ‘* We’ve 
got to get a bit more pep into 
the show—somehow . . .” 


II. 


From Worcester they went to 
Birmingham, from Birmingham 
to Warwick, from Warwick to 
Coventry. It was at Coventry 
that Warner made his first 
delayed parachute drop. He 
dropped from about two thou- 
sand feet, and fell fully a 
thousand feet before opening 
his ’chute. He drifted down to 
earth amid a considerable vol- 
ume of applause. Mason met 
him as he came through the 
enclosures. 

“ T thought I said you weren’t 
to do that stuff.’’ 

The parachutist grinned at 
him. ‘ There’s nothing in 
it, sir.’ He showed the 
watch on his wrist. ‘I got 
this stop-watch specially for 
it.” 


“You did it by time?” 
asked Mason. 

Warner nodded. ‘ The first 
thousand feet takes fifteen 
seconds falling freely,’’ he said. 
“It’s absolutely safe. I just 
watch this big second hand go 
round for fifteen seconds, and 
then pull the ’chute. Don’t 
look at the ground or you 
get dizzy. Just keep looking 
at the watch. You can’t go 
wrong if you do it that way, 
sir.” 

Mason hesitated. ‘I don’t 
like these delayed drops,” he 
said. 

The parachutist laughed. 
‘“‘ The crowd do.” He hesitated, 
and then said, “I think we 
ought to do a bit more of this 
sort of stuff, sir—when it’s 
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decently safe. People expect 
it these days. .. .” 

Mason nodded slowly. ‘Go 
at it carefully,” he said. “‘ Keep 
a thousand feet of clear air 
underneath you.” 

It was noticeable about this 
time that Cassidy introduced 
the double bunt into his aero- 
batics. The double bunt con- 
sists of the first half of an 
outside loop; the pilot, having 
strapped himself very tightly 
in his seat, presses the nose of 
the machine downwards to the 
vertical and beyond, till he is 
flying level on his back. It is 
an unpleasant manceuvre. The 
centrifugal force is powerful in 
trying to eject the pilot from 
the cockpit; blood is forced 
to the head and the straps bite 
deeply into his shoulders, pinion- 
ing his arms. Cassidy took it 
from about four hundred feet ; 
at three hundred the machine 
was vertically nose down plung- 
ing for the ground. He came 
out on his back at about a 
hundred feet above the grass, 
tooting a squeaky motor-horn. 

For the first time that season 
the crowd displayed a real 
interest in aerobatics. Mason, 
after a short talk with Rogers, 
the accountant, let it go. 

At Derby, Gordon went to 
Mason between the _ shows. 
“Young Burchall’s mighty keen 
to have a crack at wing-walking, 
Mr Mason,”’ he said. 

Mason frowned. “ I’ve never 
had that in the show before,” 
he said. ‘‘ We’ve never needed 
to do that sort of stuff.” 

“ Tt’s as you like. The lad’s 
dead keen, and I don’t see that 


it would hurt us any if we let 
him do it. I don’t reckon we'll 
just drive the folks away by 
doing that... .” 

“T don’t want to go taking 
a lot of risks,’’ said Mason. 

“Sure,” said the pilot. 
‘“ That’s no way to carry on. 
But T’ll look after him, and 
you'll find it panning out all 
right.”’ 

Young Burchall took to wing- 
walking like a duck to water. 
At Lincoln he performed be- 
tween the planes over a con- 
siderable crowd. By the time 
they reached Chesterfield he 
was standing on the top plane, 
holding to a thin wire with one 
hand and waving to the crowd 
with the other. At Stockport, 
Gordon looped with Burchall 
standing erect on the top plane, 
a feat which won the circus a 
half-column of applause in the 
‘Stockport Daily News.’ By 
the time they reached Liverpool 
you might pay a pound to loop 
in the machine with them, and 
many did so. 

Sayers did not hesitate to say 
his piece about this trend of 
things. In Warrington they 
met together at the Feathers 
for a cocktail before food. The 
field had been too small for 
comfort ; Layton on the Hand- 
ley Page had brushed the hedge 
once in taking off, and more than 
once in landing. 

“TI wasn’t sorry to see him 
cut down his passengers,’ said 
Cassidy. ‘Fourteen is too 
many for the Handley in that 
field. He was better off with 
ten.”’ 


Gordon said, “ You can’t 
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make that machine pay on ten 
—not a big thing like that. 
He was losing about ten bob 
every trip.” 

“ Hell,” said Sayers. “That’s 
all you think about—what the 
money’s like. You don’t think 
about the poor devil that’s got 
to fly the thing.” 

“T don’t see that,’ said 
Gordon slowly. ‘ We’re not 
here for fun. We’re here to 
make money, aren’t we ? ”’ 

Sayers flushed. ‘‘ We’re cer- 
tainly not here for fun. This 
show gets just one bit less funny 
every day. It was all right 
a month ago,” he said. ‘ Now 
it scares me stiff.’’ 


“In what way?’ asked 
Warner. 
Sayers faced him hotly. 


“‘ Delayed drops, for one thing,” 
he said. ‘I know you'll say 
they bring the money, and they 
do. So do Cassidy’s bunts, and 
Gordon playing hell with that 
young fellow on his wings. I’ve 
seen this sort of thing before, 
and I know how it ends.” 

He paused. “I saw a fellow 
pile up in a crowd,” he said. 
“In Toronto. And I hope to 
God I never see that sort of 
thing again.” 

Gordon turned to _ Iris. 
“Have another tomato cock- 
tail ? ”’ 

She smiled up at him grate- 
fully. In three weeks she had 
come to trust him absolutely, 
this slow-moving, hard-faced 
man that towed her glider every 
day. 

‘*T remember hearing about 
that,’ said Cassidy. ‘ Killed a 
lot of children, didn’t he ? ” 
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‘“* Yes,’”’ said Sayers. ‘ We’re 
going just the same way in this 
show.” 

‘*T wouldn’t say that,’’ said 
Warner. 

““T would. We’ll go on doing 
this till somebody gets killed. 
All I know is, it isn’t going to 
be me.”’ 

Four days later his views 
received some justification. 
Cassidy, pale with indigestion 
from irregular and ill-cooked 
meals, went into his bunt too 
low, too near the hedge behind 
him. He came out upside down 
with twenty feet between him 
and the grass, and flying straight 
for an elm tree. He lurched a 
little sideways as he tried to 
half-roll out; the nearness of 
the ground impeded him. Miss- 
ing the tree he took the hedge 
with one wing tip, cart-wheeled 
amazingly in the next field, and 
came to rest amid a tangled 
mass of wreckage. 

By means of the loud-speakers 
the crowd was kept in order, 
and the show went on. It was 
only slowly that the news came 
through to the pilots that 
Cassidy was not very seriously 
hurt; he had broken an arm 
and two ribs, and was suffering 
from slight concussion. He 
had been taken to the local 
hospital. 

At the tea interval a hasty 
rearrangement owas made. 

Gordon volunteered to do an 
aerobatic show in place of 
Cassidy, temporarily upon the 
Avro till another single-seater 
could be found. Iris was told 
that she must find another 
towing pilot, and chose Emerson, 
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@ serious-minded, freckled lad 
who had been a sergeant pilot 
in the Air Force. 

He towed her in the evening 
show. She had seen the crash, 
and had suffered the reaction 
that they all had suffered in a 
greater or a less degree. She 
was not daunted in the least. 
In some strange way the crash 
induced in her a spiritual feel- 
ing: Cassidy had been removed, 
and the circus had suffered by 
his removal; it was up to her 
to put up a good show, to 
replace in some measure what 
had been lost. And full of this 
spiritual feeling, she dropped 
her tow-rope at two thousand 
feet and looped the glider. 

It went over easily enough. 
She thought perhaps that she 
had handled it too violently, 
because it creaked a little as 
she pulled it up and over, and 
she felt the wing-spar strain 
behind her back. She came out 
gently and went into a wide 
circling turn, and listened to 
the loud-speakers lashing the 
crowd to enthusiasm at the 
unrehearsed effect. Full of 
confidence she looped again. 

Mason was not upon the 
ground, and did not hear of it 
till the next day, by which time 
the immediate occasion for a 
reproof had passed. In the 
circumstances, Clause 8 of her 
contract was not invoked. But 
Gordon met her as she came 
through the enclosure after 
making her speech from the 
microphone. 

“Say, that was good, Miss 
Bentham. How did she feel 
«3s she went over ? ”’ 


She stood there smiling up 
at him. “ All right, Jim. She 
didn’t come to bits.” 

“* Now, see here. You took 
it much too fast.” He stood 
there squarely before her, utterly 
reliable. “I was watching, 
You made much too tight a 
loop of it for one of those 
things. You want to do it like 
as if you had an egg between 
your hand and the stick.” 

She laughed. ‘“T’ll take up 
an egg next time.”’ 

He said, ‘I mean it. You 
want to think of an egg, all 
bust and dripping over your 
hand because you’ve pressed 
the stick too hard. If you can 
think of that, you’ll never break 
your glider.” 

She laid a hand upon his arm. 
“ Thanks, Jim.” 

He smiled down at her. “ Mr 
Mason ought to be real pleased. 
I reckon it was mighty good of 
you to put in that tonight, after 
what’s happened.”’ 

She said, ‘* I’m thinking about 
Cassidy, Jim. Shall we go to 
the hospital after the show and 
see if he wants anything ? ” 

‘‘Mason’s been down there 
all the afternoon,” he said. “I 
don’t suppose they’ll let us in 
to see him at that time of 
night. But we could go ask 
about him.” 

In the dusk they went to the 
hospital. A white-frocked sister 
saw them in a little room 
that smelt of iodoform. ‘ He’s 
getting on quite nicely,’’ she 
said brightly. ‘‘ He’s probably 
asleep now or drowsy, you know 
—half asleep, half awake. Yes. 
Because of what we’ve given 
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him, because of the shock, you 
gee. One has to be so careful 
of the shock, doesn’t one? 
That’s what I always say in 
these motoring cases, once you 
control the shock, that’s half 
the battle.” 

“ Sure,”’ said Gordon. 

“Will he be in for long? ”’ 
asked Iris. 

“ Well, that’s very difficult 
to say, isn’t it? I mean, if it 
was just the arm, or the ribs, 
or the concussion, he’d be out 
in a week or so. But what I 
always say is, you never can 
tell with lungs. They may 
heal at once, or they may 
go on for ever once they’re 
damaged. Oh, didn’t you know? 
Yes, both ribs perforated the 
ee 
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They left the hospital and 
drove in silence to the White 
Swan. In the lounge a waiter 
came to them. 

‘¢ What’s for supper ? ” 

“ Créme de tomato, sir. And 
then something from the grill— 
a chop or steak—with chipped 
potatoes ? ” 

Tris sighed. 
she said. 

Gordon turned to her. 
“‘ You're tired,’”’ he said gently. 
“Guess you’ll want something 
with a bit more kick in it 
tonight. Gin and Italian ? ”’ 

“« Thanks, Jim.” 

He turned to the waiter. 
‘Gin and Italian, and a double 
White Label. And I guess we’ll 
want a repeat of that in ten 
minutes’ time.” 


““Q.K. for me,” 


IL. 


So far the weather had been 
reasonably good, and for the 
last few weeks the circus had 
been making money. In Lan- 
cashire their luck deserted them, 
and they toured the mill towns 
for a week in miserable weather, 
losing in a week what had taken 
them three weeks to gain. They 
finished up at Lancaster in 
torrential rain. The field was 
some distance from the town ; 
they gave an emasculated ver- 
sion of the show to a bare 
hundred onlookers; then fog 
Swept down upon them and 
they packed up for the day. 

Mason took it philosophically. 
A little pub stood close out- 
side the field; there he mus- 
tered his pilots and engineers 


and ordered ham and eggs for 
forty. They made fires in all 
the rooms of the house and sat 
about drying their clothes. 
Later, in the saloon bar, the 
pilots sat on chairs round the 
fire; in the background the 
bar was thick with men. 

Iris sat with Layton and his 
young wife in a corner. Nor- 
mally they lived in a bell-tent ; 
on days like this they wished 
they did not. They had been 
known to move into the cabin 
of the Handley Page in bad 
weather. Layton defended this; 
in times of storm, he would 
say, the captain’s place was 
with his ship; not in a leaky 
bell-tent. 

He said to Mason idly, “ It’s 
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going to be a swine for getting 
over the Pennines.” 

Mason nodded. 

Sayers, pilot of the little 
pusher monoplane, pressed for- 
ward. ‘ What’s that about 
the Pennines? We’re not going 
across tomorrow ? ”’ 

Mason raised his head. ‘“ Yes, 
we are. We’re in Harrogate 
tomorrow.”’ 

“T thought that was Friday. 
What’s the weather report ? ”’ 


Layton laughed. ‘ Low 
cloud and rain.”’ 
“Oh.” He looked uneasy. 


“ Ruddy good fun.” 

Mason smiled. ‘* You’ve got 
to get used to that, crossing 
the Pennines. We always pick 
a rotten day for it.” 

“How do we go? ”’ 

‘* By Settle, into the Skipton 
valley.” Somebody produced 
a map, and they bent over it. 
“This is the sticky bit—rises 
to seven hundred feet. If it’s 
too bad we'll get up and fly 
blind.” 

Sayers exclaimed, ‘ What 
happens if we get an engine 
failure, flying blind over all 
this stuff? ’’ He laid his hand 
upon the mountains on the 
map. 

Gordon turned aside. ‘‘ Then 
you come down and perch, just 
like a little birdie,’”’ he said 
cynically. 

“To hell with that,’ said 
Sayers hotly. “I’ve got an 
engine right behind the small 
of my back, and don’t you 
forget it. If I nose over on my 
kite I’m ruddy well killed, and 
that’s the end of me!” 

There was a momentary 


silence in the 
room, 

Mason said, ‘ I’ll take that 
machine tomorrow, Sayers. You 
can go over in my Courier.” 

The angry young man flushed, 
“ That’s all right, sir. I didn’t 
mean it like that.” 

Mason smiled. ‘ That’s what 
we'll do,”’ he said. 

Sayers drew him to one side, 
“Td rather take my own 
machine, if you don’t mind, 
sir. It’s very good of you to 
offer. I was a damn fool to go 
talking like that. But they 
make me so wild. . . .” 

Mason said, “ As you like. 
You don’t want to worry about 


smoke-laden 


the Pennines, though. We 
generally have to go over 
blind.” 


“Some fool must have been 
praying for rain,”’ said Layton. 

Out in the flying field the 
rain swept through the machines 
in great blown clouds, sighing 
in the flying wires and pattering 
upon the planes. 


In the cold morning light the 
field lay wet and sodden. A 
driving misty rain blew in 
wreaths across the country; 
over their heads the grey clouds 
promised a ceiling of about two 
hundred feet. 

Mason waited till eleven, then 
called the pilots to him in the 
rain. 

“We'll get along,’”’ he said. 
“Tt’s not going to get any 
better. Got your maps?” 

He spread a map out on the 
tail-board of the lorry in the 
rain. ‘“ We'll try it first in 
formation,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We go 
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py Bentham to Settle.” He 
traced the course with his 
fnger on the map. ‘“ Then 
follow the road and the railway 
to Otterburn. That’s the 
highest point—about eight 
hundred feet. If we get over 
that we’re home—down into 
the Skipton valley and round 
py Keighley and Leeds.” 

Parkinson said audibly, 
“Some hope of getting over 
that lot in formation.” 

Mason nodded. ‘“ We may 
have to go over blind. I’ve 
spoken to Harrogate and to 
Sherburn on the telephone in 
the last hour. The clouds are 
over five hundred feet at Harro- 
gate, and there are patches of 
clear sky at Sherburn. There.” 
He showed them on the map. 

“Set your watches when we 
take off. Cruising at eighty in 
this wind you'll be well clear 
of the high stuff and over the 
vale of York in fifty-two minutes 
from the start. If it gets too 
thick, I shall fire a red Véry 
light. If you see that, get up 
to three thousand feet and go 
blind. Your course is east- 
south-east. Cruise at eighty, 
and come down gently through 
it fifty-two minutes from the 
start. Is everyone clear on 
that ? ”’ 

They indicated their assent. 

‘* Check up your petrol before 
taking off. And remember to 
note the time when we leave 
here. The red flare means, go 
blind. Three thousand feet 
takes you well over everything. 
Cruise at eighty. Course, east- 
south-east. And come down 
gently fifty-two minutes from 
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the start. Then get along to 
Harrogate.” 


They moved away, dispersing, 
towards the machines. Parkin- 
son laughed. ‘* This’ll show the 
stuff our heroes are made of,”’ 
he remarked. 

“¢ All very well,’’ said Sayers 
sourly. ‘‘ Your engine’s in the 
front.” 

Mason heard the retort, and 
checked. ‘Sayers,’ he said. 
The pilot came to him. “TI 
don’t want any blind flying done 
on that machine of yours. It’s 
not fit. If we have to go blind, 
you’d better come back here 
and wait till it clears. Join us 
as soon as you can.”’ 

He passed on to his machine. 
Sayers turned to the mechanic 
by his side. ‘ All very well 
talking like that,” he grumbled, 
“but we're supposed to be 
giving a show in Harrogate this 
afternoon. I don’t know what 
he takes me for—a pretty pansy 
sort of pilot.” 

He swung himself up into 
the cockpit of the little pusher 
monoplane. ‘ O.K. for juice ? ”’ 
asked the mechanic. 

The pilot glanced at the 
petrol gauge. “ Full right up,” 
he said. ‘‘ Give her a swing for 
me.” 

The little engine started with 
a roar, and he ran her up, trying 
the switches carefully. Then 
he settled himself for flight, and 
taxied with the others to the 
far end of the field. Mason 
waited till they were assembled 
there, and then took off; the 
others followed him in quick 
succession. One and all they 
glanced at their wrist-watches 
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as they left the field; a few 
pencilled figures upon pads or 
envelopes. 

They met the clouds at about 
four hundred feet; at that 
low height they fell in behind 


Mason and went forward in - 


formation. He led them east- 
ward up the valley; as they 
went the hills closed in upon 
them from the sides and the 
clouds came down upon them, 
crushing them to the floor. 
It seemed that they were enter- 
ing into a trap from which there 
could be no escape. 

They moved steadily forward 
in formation. 

In the leading machine Mason 
looked at his watch. He took a 
quick glance at the map, and 
reached for the Véry pistol. 
He fired it through the window ; 
a bright star shot backward 
through the murk. 

The formation spread out 
sideways like a fan, rose, and 
immediately was lost to sight 
among the racing clouds. 


Over the vale of York the 
clouds hung low. A little to 
the north of Tadcaster an 
aeroplane appeared suddenly 
beneath them. For a minute it 
cruised round, and then another 
one appeared beside it. In a 
moment it seemed to be raining 
aeroplanes ; they appeared one 
after another close beneath the 
clouds, all in the same area of 
sky. They cruised round for a 
few minutes and then fell in 
behind their leader and set off, 
all eleven of them, in the 
direction of Harrogate. 

Mason in the leading machine 
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craned his neck to look fo, 
Sayers. Then, satisfied that he 
had returned to the field from 
which they started, he settled 
in his seat and led his cirens 
over Harrogate. 

In the streets below, his radio 
van was driving through the 
town, barking with mechanical 
bonhomie. The announcer, 
sitting in it, yawned a little 
between sentences and stared 
moodily through the window 
at the passing shops. One town 
was just like another. 

“Hello, folks! The aero- 
planes that are flying overhead 
are part of Mason’s Air Display, 
the jolliest air circus in the 
world. Joy-rides, stunt flights, 
air thrills of all sorts, and the 
funniest turns you ever saw. 
And, folks, it’s absolutely safe. 
The only people ever killed in 
Mason’s Air Display are those 
that die of laughing. .. .” 

He switched off and turned 
to the man beside him. “TI 
believe I talk this rot in my 
sleep these days,’”’ he said. 

In the late evening Warner 
stood with Parkinson in the 
lounge of the Raven. Gordon 
and Iris joined them. ‘“ Wait- 
ing for Mason,”’ said Parkinson. 
“* He’s telephoning now.” 

“ About Sayers ? ” 

Parkinson inclined his head. 
“T’m quite certain it was him 
that I saw,” he said, “in 
the cloud, about five minutes 
after we went in. I saw his 
tail—and sheered off damn 
quick.” 

Iris frowned dully. She was 
very tired. ‘“ That can’t be 
right,”” she said. ‘“ Mr Mason 
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told him not to come over 
plind. I heard him.” 

“ Mason’s telephoning to find 
out if he really did go back,” 
said Warner. 

They stood about uncertainly 
till Mason joined them. ‘“ He’s 
not there,’ he said quietly. 
“JT don’t think he went back 
at all.”’ 

There was a little silence. 

“Then he’s down,’ said 
Gordon. ‘ He’s had a forced 
landing.”’ 

Mason bit his lip. ‘ We 
should have heard of him by 
now. He’d have got through 
to us upon the telephone... .”’ 

“Tt doesn’t look so good,” 
said Gordon. 

Mason said, ‘‘ I’ve been on to 
the police about a search. It’s 
hopeless. There’s nothing to 
be done till the fog lifts off the 
hills.” 

“The barometer’s going up,”’ 
said Gordon. ‘ Say, Mr Mason, 
I think it may be clear by dawn. 
I'd like to take a machine back 
over the route, if you’ll allow 
it.” 

“Of course,’ said Mason. 
“T was thinking the same thing. 
T’ll send out Emerson as well.” 

For half an hour they dis- 
cussed their plans ; then Mason 
and Parkinson went back to the 
field. Warner and Gordon 
turned to Iris. ‘‘ Better have a 
spot of food,’’ said Warner. 
“A nice chop now, or a 
steak. . . .” 

Iris smiled wearily. ‘“{Tomato 
soup first,’’ she said. 

Gordon stood looking at her 
keenly. ‘I guess you’re pretty 
tired tonight,’’ he said. 
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She nodded. 
He ealled the waiter. “ Two 
double White Labels and one 


small one. And make it 
snappy.”’ 

She raised her head. 
‘* Whisky ? ” 

“And soda. I¢t’ll do you 


good, honey.” 

She took the drink obediently ; 
it did her good and gave her an 
appetite to eat her supper. 
“Jim,” she said, half-way 
through the meal, “I’d like 
to come with you tomorrow 
morning, if I may.’ 

He said, ‘* Sure.” 

““T might be able to be useful. 
I did a course of nursing once, 
and I’d know what to do if we 
found him.” 

He nodded. ‘“ Dawn comes 
about five o’clock. I’m reckon- 
ing to leave here about four.” 

“T’ll be ready. Give me a 
call when you get up.” 

In the darkness before dawn 
he went along the dim- lit 
corridor, fully dressed. In one 
hand he carried a cup of tea, 
balancing it earefully, in the 
other a can of hot water. He 
set the can down outside her 
door and rapped with his 
knuckles. He rapped again. 

There was no reply. He 
opened the door carefully and 
turned on the light. The girl 
stirred in bed, turned over, 
and sat up. He stood there 
watching her impassively. 

“T guess it’s time to show a 
leg, Miss Iris. I brought you 
along a cup of tea.” 

She said, “Oh Jim, how 
sweet of you to think of that. 
You really are a brick!” 
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She reached out and took 
the cup from him, sitting up in 
bed. ‘‘ What’s the weather 
like ? ”’ 

He crossed the room and 
looked out through the wide- 
open window. “ Clear sky and 
not much wind. All right for 


us. We’ll find him if he’s 
anywhere about.” 
He turned back into the 


room. ‘“ You’ll want to put on 
warm things,” he said. ‘It’s 
plenty cold. I'll go and get the 
car out.” 

She said, “I won’t be five 
minutes. Thanks so much for 
the tea—and for everything 
else, Jim.”’ 

He said awkwardly, “ Sure, 
that’s all right, Miss Iris. I 
had a cup myself.” 

In the grey of the dawn they 
went together to the field; the 
two machines were running up 
already. Mason was up; they 
had a little conference with him, 
then climbed into the gaudy 
Avro. The machines took off 
together and separated on 
slightly diverging courses. 

For an hour Gordon flew low 
over the moor, backwards and 
forwards in long parallel tracks. 
Then Iris tapped him on the 
shoulder and pointed to one 
side. ‘I think there’s some- 
thing there,’’ she shouted. 

He swung the machine round 
and flew to the spot. For some 
time they circled the wreckage 
on the heather-covered slope ; 
there was no sign of any move- 
ment. 

Two miles away a little valley 
held a farm and a few pasture 
fields; a road ran through it 
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in the direction of Skipton, 
Gordon came low over the farm, 
slipped in over a hedge, and put 
down gently in the largest field ; 
the machine came to rest and 
they got out. 

‘Looked quite a crash,” he 
said. ‘* Did you see anything 
of him ? ”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

They went to the farm and 
despatched a boy on a bicycle 
with a note to the police station. 
Then they set out to walk up 
to the crash, over the heather- 
covered moor. 

As they approached the 
wreckage Gordon laid a hand 
upon her arm. “ Better wait 
here a minute,’’ he said quietly. 
* T’ll give you a call.” 

She met his eyes. ‘ It’s all 
right,’”’ she replied. ‘‘ I’ve seen 
this sort of thing before.”’ 

They approached the wreck, 
and stood there looking down 
at what they found. 

‘Poor devil,” said Gordon. 

Together they did what 
was necessary to make Death 
seemly. 

“ Jim, how did it happen?” 
asked the girl. ‘‘ Did the engine 
fail ? ” 

“Might have 
have a look.”’ 

They started to sort out the 
wreckage. ‘ Here’s the petrol 
tank.’’ He lifted it, and they 
examined it : a flexible pipe still 
joined it to the carburettor. 
“Tt’s quite empty. And look. 
There’s no break in the tank 
or in the petrol pipe.” 

He turned it over in his 
hands. ‘“ So he ran out of fuel,” 
he said. “I’m glad in a way it 
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wasn’t the engine that packed 
up on him.” 

He stood there staring at the 
tank, puzzled. “TI can’t get this. 
This held about three hours’ 
supply. He wasn’t far off his 
course. He’d have got here in 
about twenty-five minutes. If 
he ran out of gas, what was he 
doing all the rest of the time? ”’ 

The girl pointed to the petrol 
gauge let in to the tank. ‘‘ Why 
does that say FULL ? ”’ 

The pilot stared at it, and 
his face hardened. He un- 
screwed the gauge and with- 
drew it from the tank. 

“ Tt’s stuck,” he said quietly. 
“This little grub-screw has 
worked out. He probably took 
off with only fuel for half an 
hour.” 

He turned the little screw 
about between his massive 
fingers. ‘ That’s what killed 
him.”’ 

There was nothing to be 
done. They waited at the farm 
till Mason and the ambulance 
arrived, then flew back to the 
show. They found it running 
to a fair-sized crowd, and went 
straight in to their turns. 


In the evening, as the show 
closed down, Iris came _ to 
Gordon in the car park. 

“ *Kvening, Miss Bentham,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Ready for a ride 
down town ? ”’ 

She laid her hand upon his 
arm. ‘‘ Take me down to the 
hotel and buy me a drink, Jim. 
I can’t stand this place.” 

** Sure, honey,” he said com- 
fortingly. “I know the way 
you feel,”’ 
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He took her to the lounge of 
the hotel. ‘‘ White Label and 
splash,’’ he said. ‘ One small 
one and one double.”’ 

She took the drink gratefully, 
and then a cigarette. When 
she was rested the pilot said, 
‘** You don’t want to take things 
too hard. We certainly struck 
a bad patch today, but there’s 
tomorrow coming on.”’ 

She smiled faintly. ‘I sup- 
pose it’s that I’m new to it. 
This circus life—it’s not what 
I thought it would be.” 

“It’s a tough racket,’ he 
said. ‘* And it’s not the money- 
maker that it used to be. I 
reckon maybe I’ll quit and try 
something else at the end of the 
season.” 

*'You’ve been in it a long 
time, haven’t you ? ” 

He laughed. “ Right since 
the war, off and on—all over 
Australia, Canada, the States, 
and a year in Mexico City. 
China, too. It’s been a good 
racket up till now, but it’s 
getting played out.’’ 

She turned and stared at him 


curiously, glass in hand. 
‘‘'You’re an American, aren’t 
you?” 


He smiled and shook his 
head. ‘I’m an Australian citi- 
zen,’ he said. ‘‘ I was born in 
Chester, New South Wales. 
But my mother came from 
Ohio, and I spent a lot of my 
time in the States.”’ 

“ What would you do if you 
quit this circus game? Try for 
a job with Imperial Airways ? ”’ 

He smiled and shook his 
head. ‘ Not me.” 

“* What then ? ” 
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He said evasively, “ I’ve got 
a thing I want to try one day, 
after I quit flying. I like to 
kind of think it’s there, and 
I can always go and do it. 
Maybe I wouldn’t like it if I 
Gis «af? 

“« What is it, Jim ? ” 

He hesitated, and then said, 
“T’d like to keep a gas filling 
station, way down in Dorset or 
some place like that, near the 
sea.” 

She stared at him with wonder 
in her eyes. 

He smiled and said, “ I guess 
you think me sappy. And you’ll 
think me sappier if I tell you 
it’s your English country makes 
me feel that way. I tell you, 
I been all over, seen all sorts 
of places—and I want to live 
there. I guess it’s just a 
fairyland. .. .” 

She said, “Oh Jim, I'd 
never have thought that of you. 
I mean, I know that country 
very well. I was brought up 
down there—near Shaftesbury. 
My people had a farm.” 

‘* A real farm, with cows and 
horses and that ? ” 

She nodded. ‘“‘ My father 
came home from Malay after 
the rubber boom and settled 
there.” She turned to him. 
“ Jim, could you make a living 
by keeping a filling station ? 


I mean, there’s not much in 
that business, is there ? ”’ 

He smiled. ‘ That’s so,” he 
said. ‘But I been rolling 
round for quite a while, and I 
don’t spend much money. [| 
got a bit tucked away. I 
wouldn’t want to worry much 
about it paying.... You see, 
I couldn’t go farming. I don’t 
know about the crops or any- 
thing. But I reckon I could 
keep a filling station.’ 

A waiter came and told them 
that their meal was ready. 
Gordon set down his glass. 
“Come on and eat,” he said. 
““There’s three more months 
of this ahead of us, so we don’t 
want to worry about filling 
stations yet awhile.” 

She did not move, but sat 
there staring at him curiously. 
“ You’d stick with the show 
whatever happened, wouldn’t 
you ? ”’ she said. 

He stood there smiling down 
at her. “Sure. As long as 
Mason reckons to keep running 
I'll stay with him. I wouldn’t 
quit and let him down.” 

“No,” she said soberly. 
“ We’ve just got to go on with 
it and make the best of it.” 

He laughed, and took her by 
the arm. ‘‘ Come on and eat,” 
he said. ‘‘ You'll feel better 
when you’ve had some food.” 


IV. 


In the morning, after break- 
fast, Rogers met her in the 
hotel. The accountant said, 
“Morning, Miss Bentham. 
Want a job?” 


She smiled. ‘‘ Depends what 
it is, Mr Rogers.” 

He did not smile. “It 
was just to help me _ pack 
up Mr Sayers’ things, to be 
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sent back to his people. Mr 
Mason wanted me to look 
over any papers there might 
be, and take out any bills. 
Mr Mason didn’t want to 
send them on, you see. He’d 
settle those — anything in 
reason. . . .” 

She nodded gravely. ‘ Of 
course I’ll lend a hand. Is the 
stuff still in his caravan ? ”’ 

He nodded, and they went 
out together to her car and 
drove to the field. They broke 
open the locked door of the 
caravan and went inside; the 
careless disarray of clothes and 
personal belongings made their 
hearts ache. 

“You get ahead with the 
papers,” said Iris quickly. ‘ Ill 
make a start on the clothes.” 
She dragged a suitcase out from 
under the bunk and started 
folding up a coat. 

In half an hour they had 
finished. The floor was littered 
with oddments not worth send- 
ing away; the accountant held 
in his hand a little sheaf of 
unpaid bills. ‘ That’s the lot,” 
he said, looking around. “I'll 
get one of the men to come 
for these bags. Thanks, Miss 
Bentham.” 

“ What’s happening to this 
caravan ? ” 

“ A new man, Harrison, is 
taking it on. He joins us at 
Selby tomorrow.” 

She stared around at the 
litter. “Are none of these 
papers any good ? ”’ 

He shook his head. ‘I’ve 
been through all of them. 
Those that you’re looking at 
are only newspaper cuttings, 
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about his time in Canada. It’s 
no good keeping them.” 

From the door of the caravan 
he hailed a man, hesitated, then 
left and went marching over 
the grass towards him, accounts 
in hand. The girl, left alone in 
the caravan, looked about her 
a little sadly. She wondered 
what the life of this young man 
had been in Canada. 

She spread out the cuttings 
on the table. The first one, 
two years old, streamed head- 
lines right across the page :— 


AIRPORT DEATH-ROLL NOW 
FIFTEEN AND MANY INJURED. 


WEEPING MOTHERS IDENTIFY 
BODIES OF DEAD CHILDREN. 
PATHETIC SCENES. 


PILOT GORDON QUITS CITY. 
BELIEVED HEADING FOR STATES. 


Her attention arrested, she 
read on. Quite suddenly she 
realised what it was that she 
was reading. It was the ac- 
count of the Toronto tragedy, 
a classic disaster in the air 
circus world. She read on, 
deeply interested to find a true 
contemporary account of this 
legendary matter. There was 
a picture of the machine before 
the accident, and here a badly 
printed portrait of the pilot. 

She stared at it with slowly 
opening eyes. 

It couldn’t be. 

It wasn’t possible. 

This ghastly business. People 
one knew and liked and trusted 
didn’t do things like this. 

It couldn’t be—Jim. 

And then she knew it was. 
He was the pilot who had 
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crashed into the crowd... and 
run away. 

She sat there for a long time 
in the caravan, the cuttings in 
her hand. Outside, the bustle 
of the circus getting on the 
road was all about, the engines 
droned and thundered, the 
lorries screamed over the turf 
in low gear. Somebody backed 
a car up to the caravan, another 
stuck his head in at the door. 
“'We’re moving on with this 
one, Miss Bentham.” 

“ All right,” she said. She 
gathered together the cuttings 
carefully and took them with 
her to her car. She drove down 
to the town and fetched her 
bag from the hotel, and then 
drove on to Wakefield, the day’s 
stage. She was distressed and 
shocked at what she had found 
out. Accidents were nothing 
new to her. Strong healthy 
adults flew in aeroplanes and 
killed themselves from time to 
time; she was accustomed to 
that. It was a new thought, 
and shocking to her, that chil- 
dren could be killed. 

It was horrible. 

She reached the field before 
lunch and parked the car. The 
machines had overtaken her, 
and the pilots were busy with 
their gear and their machines, 
the ground crew running up 
the tents. Bitterly angry, she 
went walking through the cara- 
vans and lorries towards her 
glider. 

Gordon met her as she went. 
“Morning, Miss Iris,’’ he re- 
marked. 

It was horrible—and she must 
let him know. ‘ Good morning, 
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Mr Gordon,’’ she said coolly, 
““T’ve been reading about you 
in Toronto.”’ 

He stood there staring at her 
for a moment, stolid, unmoving, 

““'Where’d you find that?” 
he asked. 

She pulled the sheaf of cut- 
tings from her pocket. ‘I saw 
it in these papers—they were 


in Sayers’ caravan. It’s all 
here.” 
He smiled a little. ‘‘ Well,” 


he said, ‘‘ that saves me telling 
you.”’ 

“ All those 
said bitterly. 

He went a little paler, and 
his lips set in a thin line. “ You 
don’t want to say that sort of 
thing. It was an accident. I 
never knew the kids were there 
at all.” 

She had had small satis- 
faction from the interview. She 
was angry when she went and 
had her lunch, still angry and 
upset as she settled into the 
cockpit of the glider for the 
afternoon performance. The 
Avro took off and towed her 
up into the air; she sat there 
moodily, brooding and upset. 

In the Avro, Emerson turned 
round and waved; she cast off 
the tow-rope and began her 
show. She had made over two 
hundred loops in the machine 
by this time and the stunt was 
nothing to her; always as she 
put the nose down for the loop 
she thought of Gordon and his 
careful guidance. That after- 
noon she thought of him in- 
stinctively as she went into her 
loop, and put the thought away. 
She pulled the stick viciously 
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towards her and yanked the 
glider over on to its back by 
main brute force. 

As she did so, the unaccus- 
tomed acceleration brought her 
to her senses; she realised 
what she was doing. On her 
pack, up at the top of the loop, 
she eased the stick a trifle; it 
took charge suddenly and flew 
forward, hitting the instrument 
board in front of her with a 
sharp crack. It was at that 
moment that the tail plane 
parted from the fuselage, but 
she had no means of knowing 
that. 

She became aware that she 
was hanging on her safety belt, 
the glider diving on its back 
at an alarming rate. The soft 
whisper of its progress through 
the air rose quickly to a shriek. 
The stick moved idly backwards 
and forwards in her hands 
without effect, but she still 
had her ailerons. She would 
try to roll the glider right 
way up. 

With the blood thundering 
in her ears and confusing her 
senses, she pressed the stick 
firmly to the side of the cockpit 
with both hands. For amoment 
the machine responded, then 
with a catastrophic crack the 
wing parted from the fuselage 
behind her seat, and she was 
catapulted out into the air 
among the flying wreckage. 
She fumbled desperately for 
the ring of her parachute, found 
it, and pulled it out. For a 
second or two she went on 
falling; then she was jerked 
erect, and floated gently to the 
grass two fields away. 
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She did not faint, but she 
was very near it. For a time 
she sat motionless upon the 
grass in the middle of the field, 
quite alone; then men came 
running to her, and she rose to 
meet them. 

She staggered a little, and 
Warner caught her in his arms. 
“Youre all right,’? he said. 
‘* You got out splendidly. Are 
you hurt ? ”’ 

She freed herself and stood 
there holding on to his arm. 
‘““T don’t think so,” she said 
stupidly. ‘‘ What—what hap- 
pened ? ”’ 

He smiled a little. ‘“‘ Your 
glider broke up in that loop,”’ 
he said. “It came down in 
three pieces.” 

“Oh. ...” She smiled up at 
him weakly. ‘I suppose I’d 
better go and tell Mr Mason 
that I’m sorry.” 

He helped her to free herself 
from the parachute harness, 
and they walked together across 
the field. As they entered the 
flying field at the far end there 
was a burst of cheering and 
the crowd came surging towards 
them. Henson in a car came 
swiftly over the tussocky grass 
to her aid, and she got into the 
car before the mob surrounded 
it. Unable to get at her, they 
fell upon the parachute like 
wolves; in thirty seconds the 
silk was torn to shreds and 
disappeared as souvenirs. 

Angry and disgusted, she was 
driven to the car park. “I 
want to get to Mr Mason,” she 
said to Henson at the wheel. 
‘‘ Do you know where he is ? ” 

“By the canteen tent when 
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last I saw him,’ said Henson, 
“‘ with the doctor.” 

“‘ With the doctor ? ”’ 

Henson looked uncomfortable. 
“Your fuselage fell into the 
enclosure near the canteen,’ 
he said half apologetically. 
‘*Qne or two people were hurt 
a bit—not badly, I don’t think.”’ 

A cold hand seemed to 
descend upon her ; she suddenly 
felt sick. ‘‘ You’d better take 
me there,”’ she said. 

The car forced its way into 
the enclosure through the crowd. 
Galloway, the announcer, 
jumped on to the running- 
board. ‘Say, Miss Bentham, 
congratulations on your jump. 
It was splendid. Will you come 
up right away to the radio van 
and say a few words to the 
crowd ? ” 

She said weakly, “I don’t 
think I could.” 

“Oh come, Miss Bentham— 


just a word or two. I'll come 
up and be with you.” 
She flared out, “I won’t 


come. Get out of my way.” 

He raised his eyebrows and 
got off the running-board; a 
moment later she heard his 
voice over the loud-speakers : 
“Miss Bentham is quite safe 
and well, but she’s just a little 
bit upset. She won’t come and 
talk to you until she’s had a 
rest—and do you blame her? 
Now, the next item on our 
programme .. .” 

The police had quickly roped 
off a little square beside the 
wreckage of the fuselage. An 
old man was sitting on the 
grass, a woman deftly bathing 
a cut over one eyebrow with 


water from a pudding - basin, 
A little girl in Guides’ uniform 
sat leaning against another 
woman while the doctor manip- 
ulated splints round a broken 
arm. Her face was drawn with 
pain. 

Iris touched Mason on the 
arm, and he turned quickly to 
her. “I’m glad to see you 
here,’”’ he said. ‘“ I should have 
known that glider wasn’t fit to 
loop.” 

“Tt’s my fault,” she replied. 
‘You told me not to when I 


came.”’ She inclined her head 
towards the old man and the 
girl. “Is this all that were 
hurt ? ” 


He nodded. ‘ Just these two.” 

“T’m so terribly sorry.” 

‘‘ There’s nothing to be sorry 
about—they aren’t very bad. 
Have a word with the kid, if 
you feel up to it—she’ll like 
that.’’ He stooped to the child. 
“That better now, Doris? 
Here’s Miss Bentham come to 
see you.” 

Iris, still in white flying 
overalls, her helmet in her 
hand, dropped down to the 
grass beside the child. “I’m 
so sorry this happened, Doris,” 
she said quietly. “I got off 
better than you.” 

The child’s face brightened. 
“Oh, Miss Bentham, it’s ever 
so nice of you to come and talk 
to me. I saw it breaking up, 
and you jumping with the para- 
chute and everything. It was 
wonderful ! ”’ 

““T suppose you were watch- 
ing me so hard that you didn’t 
think of getting out of the way 
of the bits.”’ 
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She nodded. “‘Mm. Miss “‘ Too bad this had to happen, 
Bentham, what did it feel like Miss Iris,” he remarked. “ Just 
flying the Atlantic ? ”’ darned bad luck.” 
“Tt was a very long way. ‘“* Leave me alone,’”’ she said 
And towards the end I was very irritably. 


tired and terribly frightened. 
I wouldn’t ever do it again.” 

“Fancy you being fright- 
ened, Miss Bentham. I wouldn’t 
have thought you’d ever be 
frightened.” 

“Now just one moment,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Like this.’’ 
He moved the arm and slipped 
the bandage under it ; the little 
girl looked as if she was going 
to cry. 

Iris touched her other hand. 
“ Stick it,” she said. ‘ It won’t 
hurt for long.” 

“Oh, but it doesn’t hurt a 
bit, Miss Bentham,” said the 
child earnestly. ‘ Really it 
doesn’t.” And then, ‘ Please, 
would you write your name in 
my autograph book ? ” 

An ambulance came clanging 
through the crowd; the little 
girl was lifted into it upon a 
stretcher and borne away; the 
crowd turned again to the show. 
Tris, standing and watching the 
retreating ambulance, became 
aware of Gordon at her side. 


He stepped back, smiling. 
“Okay. I guess you’re feeling 
sore, and I don’t wonder.’’ 

He turned and strolled away 
down through the crowd, his 
hands deep in his pockets. A 
couple of reporters swooped 
down upon her, notebooks in 
hand. 

‘“* Miss Bentham, may we have 
your impressions of your acci- 
dent ? ” 

She muttered a few incoherent 
sentences which they took down 
avidly ; then she escaped, and 
Henson drove her into town to 
her hotel. 

She went straight up to her 
bedroom. The chambermaid 
was in the room, and was 
despatched at once for a double 
whisky-and-soda. She brought 
it up, a little frightened; the 
door was shut again in her face. 

On the bed, still in white 
overalls, the girl lay sobbing 
with her face deep in the pillow, 
the empty glass beside her on 
the table. 


V. 


From Wakefield they went to 
Selby, from Selby to York, 
Market Weighton, Goole, and 
Hull; then south to Scun- 
thorpe. The new glider that 
Mason ordered did not reach 
them till they got to Scun- 
thorpe; Iris hung about the 
show doing nothing in par- 


ticular except a short display 
flight on a Moth before her 
speech from the top of the 
radio van. 

For those days she saw little 
of Gordon. He had not changed 
his habits ; rather she avoided 
him and took her evening meal 
out in the town or in the 
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canteen tent on the flying field. 
It rained intermittently through- 
out the week, and the show lost 
money steadily. 

This losing money was a 
disease. Everybody knew about 
it; it reacted upon everything. 
The pilots and ground staff 
stood round in little groups 
looking at the rain; in the 
canteen tent the cooks seemed 
to have lost all heart, and the 
food went from bad to worse. 
It reacted on the engineers. 
Because the show was losing 
money, the men began econo- 
mising on their own. Plugs 
that would once have been 
discarded as unserviceable were 
made to do again, non-essential 
instruments that went out of 
order were left unrepaired. An 
atmosphere of parsimony, of 
patchwork, crept into the 
servicing. 

They had an engine failure 
at York, and another at Scun- 


thorpe. In each case the pilot 
landed back into the field 
safely. 


At Scunthorpe, Iris went with 
Warner for the evening meal. 
They revolted from the canteen 
tent, and the hotel repelled 
them with its beery greasiness. 
Disconsolately, they drove 
through the town in the big 
touring car and stopped at last 
before a small fish restaurant. 


“Fish and _ chips,” said 
Warner. ‘ Makes a change, 
anyway.” 


They sat beneath a palm in 
a dejected-looking room and 
ate a meal of fried skate, chips, 
and tea, followed by very cold 
pineapple chunks. Iris was 
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listless and depressed. ‘ Oh,” 
she said suddenly at last, “Pq 
like to get down to the south 
again.” 

Warner blew a cloud of smoke, 
and ordered cheese from a dirty 
waitress. ‘It'd be nice to gee 
a bit of sun for one thing,’’ he 
remarked. 

He glanced at her quizzically, 
** You’re not liking this so much 
as you were when first you 
came,”’ he said. 

She smiled. ‘“ It’s not so bad 
as that. I fancy I can stick it 
out till the end of the tour, 
But I wouldn’t do another 
summer at it.” 

““T wouldn’t, if I were you,” 
he said. 

She looked across the table 
at him curiously. ‘ Why do 
you say that?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“There’s nothing much in it 
for you, is there?” he said. 
“Tt doesn’t lead to anything, 
this life.” 

“What about 
she asked. 
out of it?” 

He blew a cloud of smoke. 
““My job doesn’t lead to any- 
thing,” he explained, “ but it 
satisfies me in itself. I get a 
life of leisure, travel, and I live 
in the company of the sort of 
people that I like to be with. 
You can’t ask for much more 
than that.” 

“Why did you take it up?” 

He smiled. ‘“ Lost all my 
money in the slump,” he said 
prosaically. “I had quite a 
lot at one time. My guardian 
sent me up to Oxford, but I 
didn’t do any work—I didn’t 


yourself ? ” 
‘* What do you get 
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need to. And after that I 
travelled for a bit and wrote a 
novel. And then my money 
just got up and went away.” 

“ T gee,’’ she said. 

“] thought it would be 
rather fun to have a crack at 
this. And I kept on because 
I liked the life.’’ 

“JT think it’s a rotten life,” 
she said quietly. 

“You don’t like all the 
ballyhoo ? ” 

She shook her head. “TI 
don’t think it’s quite that. I 
don’t mind that part of it— 
that’s in the game. It’s all the 
risks we take to make the 
thing into a success—and I’m 
not sure that it’s worth making 
a success of, anyway. That’s 
how I feel about it.”’ 

“T know,” he said. 

She turned to him. “It’s 
not so bad for you. It’s not 
so bad while one’s only risking 
oneself. But I’m getting windy 
now of what I might do to the 
crowd. That little girl the 
other day . . . the day I broke 
my glider. I don’t know how 
Jim can stick it.’’ 

“Gordon? ‘You know about 
that, then ? ”’ 

She stared at him wide-eyed. 
“How did you come to hear 
about him ? ” 

“You mean about Toronto ? ” 

She nodded. 

“Sayers told me—in con- 
fidence. I expect he told half 
the circus. Did he tell you ? ” 

“No,” she said. “I found 
it out another way.” 

“Ts that why you’ve been 
keeping clear of him ? ”’ 


She looked down, playing 
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with a spoon. 
Partly.” 

He looked across the table 
at her curiously. “I suppose 
you look on Gordon as a kind of 
ogre, devouring little children,” 
he remarked. 

She forced a smile. “ Don’t 
be silly. Let’s get our bill and 
go.” 

He smiled cynically. “ You’re 
quite right about him. He 
must have had the hell of a 
good time doing it, and think- 
ing about it afterwards.”’ 

She got up from the table. 
‘* Let’s go.” 

He rose and stood before her 
in the passage-way. ‘ You’ve 
got to take people as they are,”’ 
he said a little sternly, “ not 
as the papers say they are. If 
you think Gordon’s the kind of 
man who’d be careless about 
the lives of other people—more 
careless than you are yourself 
—then you’ve a right to treat 
him like that. But you know 
he’s not that type of man, and 
you know that that Toronto 
business was pure accident. 
That sort of thing might happen 
any day to any of us here.” 

She faced him angrily. “I 
know that.’’ She held a coin 
out to him. ‘“ Here’s two bob. 
This foul meal can’t have come 
to more than that. Will you 
settle for me, please? I’m 
going back to the hotel.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
** As you like,”’ he said. 

They moved on next day to 
Skegness. Iris met Warner in 
the enclosure shortly before 
the afternoon show, and he 
stopped her. 


“ Of course not. 
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“Sorry if I spoke out of my 
turn last night,” he said. “ I’ve 
been thinking I was rather 
rude.”’ 

She smiled, and laid her hand 
upon his arm. “I was as cross 
as two sticks. Let’s forget 
about it.” 

He moved on down the en- 
closure. Henson met him as 
he went. ‘ The engine’s dud 
in Mr Emerson’s machine, Mr 
Warner,” he said. ‘“ We’ll 
have to find another for your 
drop.”’ 

Warner frowned. “T’ll use 
Mr Cotterill’s Avro, then,’’ he 
said. ‘“ I’ll go and have a word 
with him now.” 

Cotterill, a new pilot to the 
circus, was only mildly inter- 
ested. ‘ You tell me what you 
want to do,” he said. “ It’s 
all the same to me.” 

“ There’s nothing in it,’’ said 
the parachutist. “I tap you 
on the shoulder when I want to 
jump. Then you fly straight 
up-wind over the aerodrome, 
and I drop when we’re in the 
right position. Don’t get too 
near me when I’m coming 
down.” 

They took off at ten minutes 
past three. 

It happened very quickly. 
The machine passed over the 
aerodrome rather lower than 
usual, and Warner was seen to 
jump. He fell to less than two 
hundred feet before pulling his 
parachute; at fifty feet he 
pulled the second which he 
always wore. Neither had time 
to prove effective, and he hit 
the ground near the far hedge. 
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He was still living when they 
got to him, but died before 
he could be moved, terribly 
broken. 

The crowd was soothed with 
loud-speakers and merry tunes, 
and it was not till later that it 
became known that there had 
been a fatal accident. The 
programme went straight on. 
Cotterill saw it from the air 
and landed, white-faced, near 
the ambulance. Mason ran to 
him as he got out of the machine, 

“'What— what happened, 
sir?” he asked. ‘ I did exactly 
as he told me.”’ 

“ Tt’s not your fault. 
height were you 
jumped ? ” 

**T should think about seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred, sir.” 

“He’s been jumping from 
three thousand lately, Mr 
Mason,” said Gordon. “ Jump- 
ing from three thousand and 
dropping to a thousand feet.” 

‘“‘T know,” said Mason. “ He 
did it by his watch. I can’t 
understand it.’”’ He turned to 


What 
when he 


the pilot. ‘ Are you sure about 
the height ? ”’ 
Cotterill hesitated. “I 


couldn’t say for certain. I'd 
say it was about that height.” 

“Don’t you know? Didn't 
you look at the height in- 
dicator ? ”’ 

“ Oh—that thing’s bust, sir. 
It’s been out of action for a 
week on this machine.”’ 

When they came to look at 
it the needle showed three 
thousand feet. 

There was 
done. 


nothing to be 
The show went on, and 
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the crowd that came out to 
the field for the evening per- 
formance was noticeably larger. 

That day, the first day for 
a week, the circus made a 
profit. 

In the evening Iris came 
down slowly from her room 
into the hotel lounge. Gordon 
was there alone, sunk deep in 
an armchair. He looked up 
as she came, and rose to meet 
her. 

“ Jim,” she said, “ I’m sorry 
I’ve been such a pig.” 

He smiled at her comfortingly. 
“ Sure, that’s all right. I wasn’t 
any too polite myself. It’s 
the racket—it gets you down 
after a time. Four months of 
this is long enough at a stretch. 
I reckon six months is too long 
a season.” 

She said quietly, “I think 
so, too.” 

He took her hand in his. 
“Youre real tired,’’ he said 
kindly. ‘Sit down and have 
a drink.” 

She sank into a chair, and 
he snapped his fingers for the 
waiter. ‘Two double White 
Labels,” he said. 

She laid her hand upon his 
arm. “Jim, let’s go easy on 
that stuff. I don’t believe it 
does us any good.” 

He looked at her for a 
moment. “Maybe you're 
right,” he said at last. He 
turned again to the waiter. 
“Get some cider.” 

The drinks came, and he 
lit her cigarette. ‘Jim,’ she 
said, “this is awful. First 
Cassidy, then Sayers, and now 
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Warner. Where’s it going to 
stop? Why is it happening ? ” 
He shook his head. “ Just 
bad luck, I guess. It’s plenty 
tough.”’ 
“It’s all happened in six 


weeks. Is it always like this 
in a circus ? ” 
He shook his head. “I 


never knew a break like this 
before.”’ 

“Why is it happening ? ”’ 

He flicked the ash off 
his cigarette. ‘I reckon the 
racket’s getting played out— 
that’s the truth of it. When 
you get to losing money, you 
get to taking more risks to 
put it right. I guess that’s 
what we’re up against.” 

She looked at him oddly. 
“You think that’s it?” 

*“* Surely.” 

She said quietly, “‘ I wonder 
if you’re right.” 

He looked at her for a 
minute. ‘ You’re holding out 
on something you don’t want 
to tell me.” 

“T’m not. At least—I don’t 
think so.” 

He smiled. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

She faced him, and there 
was no laughter in her eyes. 
‘‘T saw Mr Mason this evening, 
Jim. I told him I’d take on 
the parachute jump for him.” 


He eyed her steadily. ‘ Gee, 
honey,” he said at last, 
“whatever made you do 
that ? ” 

She forced a smile. “I’ve 
had some experience.” 

‘‘ Like hell you have. Why 


did you do it?” 
She laid her hand upon his 
R 
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arm. ‘‘ We’ve got to pull our 
weight, Jim—even in a show 
like this. Things aren’t so 
good, and we’ve got to try 
and get them better. I’m 
sure you’re right about the 
losing money —that’s at the 
bottom of our troubles all 
the time. And I thought that 
a girl doing a parachute jump 

. well, people might come 
and see that when they 
wouldn’t come and see a man.”’ 
She paused, and then she said, 
‘¢ And it’s really quite safe... 
only one mustn’t get careless.”’ 

There was a long silence in 
the lounge. At last the pilot 
reached across and took her 
hand. “ You’re right,”’ he said. 
‘‘Tt’s quite safe, if one doesn’t 
get careless. And Ill watch 
that for you, honey, for the 
next two months.”’ 

He did. lEarly the next 
morning he was in Mason’s 
caravan. ‘ Reckon we’ll have 
to shift the turns around, Mr 
Mason,” he said. ‘“I’d like 
to fly Miss Bentham for her 
jump in my machine. That 
means you'll have to swop her 
glider turn with Two-Gun 
Jake, and slip in Gretna Green 
before my show.” 

“T can’t do that,” said 


Mason. “She'll have to do 
her jump from Emerson’s 
machine.” 


“We'll have to understand 
each other, Mr Mason,” said 
the pilot quietly. ‘‘ Miss Ben- 
tham jumps from my machine, 
or she don’t jump at all. I 
settled that with her last night. 
Parachute jumps are all okay 


if you don’t get careless, and 
I’m watching that myself. I’m 
sorry, but that’s the way it 
is.” 

Mason eyed him for a minute. 
“ All right,’”’ he said at last. 
“ What do you want to do?” 

That day they flew to Boston. 
Over the town the circus roared 
in close formation; through 
the streets drove the radio van 
bellowing the stereotyped jokes 
and phrases— 

‘Hello, folks! The aero- 
planes that are flying overhead 
are part of Mason’s Air Display, 
the jolliest Air Circus in the 
world! Joy-rides, stunt flights, 
air thrills of all sorts, and the 
funniest turns you ever saw. 
And, folks, it’s absolutely safe. 
The only people ever killed in 
Mason’s .. .” 

The man beside him shook 
his arm, and the announcer 
at the microphone broke off, 
“‘ What’s that ? ”’ 

“Go easy on that stuff, old 
boy.” 

‘“*Oh—ay, I see what you 
mean.” 

The van drove on. 

Before lunch Gordon spent 
a couple of hours with Iris, 
fitting her with parachutes. All 
five parachutes in the store 
were mustered and unpacked ; 
two were discarded out of 
hand and one placed in reserve. 
The other two he packed care- 
fully with his own hands. He 
spent a long time fitting her 
with harness. 

“T can’t just pull the ring 
for you,” he said, “‘ but I can 
do most everything else.” 
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She took off with him in 

the afternoon show; at three 
thousand feet he helped her 
out on to the wing beside his 
cockpit. He held her there 
with one hand round her waist, 
while he peered backwards and 
downwards at the aerodrome. 
“Remember — one — two 
three— before you pull the 
ring,” he shouted. ‘“ All okay ? 
Right you are, honey—off you 
0.” 
’ He released her waist, and 
she jumped. She pulled the 
ring and the ’chute opened out 
behind her back; she floated 
down waving and yodelling to 
the crowd, and made a good 
landing exactly in the middle 
of the field. 

That day began a very happy 
period for Iris. She gave over 
the conduct of her parachuting 
entirely to Gordon, content to 
do exactly what he told her. 
On an appreciable number of 
days she did not jump at all. 
She learned from him the danger 
of wet parachutes that cling 
together when released and will 
not open. He never let her 
jump when it was raining, or 
when the wind was high, or 
when the clouds were under 
fifteen hundred feet. 

She still performed her glider 
turn, but she no longer looped. 

For three weeks the circus 
moved southward down the 
east coast, across the Thames, 
and into Kent. At Margate, 
Mason and Gordon detached 
themselves from the show one 
morning and flew north to 
Iiford to inspect a dubious 
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field before Mason committed 
himself to take the circus there. 
They flew round it for some 
time before they landed; it 
was almost completely sur- 
rounded by a sea of little houses 
in serried rows. 

They landed, and got down 
from the machine. ‘“ Make 
money here all right, Mr Mason,’’ 
said the pilot. ‘ You’ve all 
the crowd you want right at 
your door.” 

The other nodded slowly. 
“‘ It’s a difficult field,’ he said. 
“T don’t like all these houses. 
There’s nothing for a forced 
landing.” 

‘“‘ It’s not so hot,” agreed the 
pilot. ‘Still, it’s not impossible. 
That park over to the north 
is in the right place, and there’s 
that playground to the west. 
I think we ought to have a 
crack at it, Mr Mason—honest 
I do. I never seen a place 
like it for getting a crowd 
together. That bus route alone 
is worth three hundred quid 
to us.”’ 

“ You 
enough ? ”’ 

“T reckon it’ll be all right. 
I certainly wouldn’t like to 
turn it down, now that we’ve 
seen the sort of place it is.” 

They got into the aeroplane 
and flew back to the circus. 
Three days later they brought 
the circus to the field among 
the houses. 

The pilots gathered in a 
little group upon the ground. 
“We've been in some rotten 
little fields this summer,” said 
Emerson, “‘ but this fair takes 


think it’s safe 
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the biscuit. What happens 
if you have to make a forced 
landing in this filthy place ? 
Do you take the front garden, 
or the back ? ”’ 

“Say, listen, boys,’ said 
Gordon. “I know it’s not so 
hot. But we’ve got a nice 
fine day for it, and we'll get 
a crowd in here this afternoon 
that’ll put us back into the 
black. And I guess it’s not 
so bad as that. We just want 
to go at it carefully and steadily, 
and keep a bit in hand the whole 
time, and we'll have a swell 
day.” 

Cotterill laughed. ‘ Not my 
notion of a swell day, old boy,”’ 
he said, “‘ staggering in and out 
of a damn place like this. 
Still, try everything once.” 

The crowd streamed in 
through the pay-boxes in thou- 
sands. The loud-speakers blared 
and shouted, long queues formed 
up for joy-rides, and the aero- 
planes droned ceaselessly above 
the crowd. Gordon took Iris 
up as usual for her parachute 
display; she dropped and 
landed exactly in the middle 
of the sunlit field, amid tumultu- 
ous applause. She got a great 
reception as she made her set 
speech from the radio van. 

Again Mr Peter Mason’s offer 
was broadcast to the crowd, 
that any citizen of Ilford who 
had not flown since the war 
should try his hand again. 
Again the tramp walked out 
and did his turn before the 
crowd, again the machine took 
off into the air with Gordon 
sitting facing the tail and bel- 
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lowing distractedly to the 
mechanics on the ground. 
Once in the air he slipped 
round in his seat and went 
into his show. His crazy flying 
came mechanically to him ; 


‘from long experience he knew 


exactly what liberties he might 
safely take with the machine, 
what he might not. He swept 
crab fashion across the field, 
waving both hands in the air 
and bellowing, his bowler hat 
askew, the control-stick gripped 
between his knees. He zoomed 
up into the air again beyond 
the crowd. 

It was at that moment that 
the union at the base of the 
petrol filter fractured and fell 
off. His engine died at once. 

He pulled her up to maximum 
height with his momentum, 
cool and alert, then put her 
nose down straight ahead. He 
could not turn back to the 
field ; he was too far away to 
reach it with the height that 
he would lose upon the turn. 
Ahead of him and to the right 
the empty playground of the 
school invited him; he could 
reach that safely and put down 
in it. 

He made a little turn away 
to drop some height, his eyes 
glued on the empty space. 

As if in answer to his thought, 
the school doors opened wide. 
A stream of children ran out 
on to the grass as he made 
his final turn into the ground 
to land; they swarmed out in 
the open space ahead of him. 

He had barely thirty feet 
of height. 
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“Christ,” he said. very They lit one and gave it 
quietly. to him, and very gently set 

Beside the playground to work to move the debris 
stretched a row of garden from his legs. Iris stood by 
walls, parallel, menacing, him for a moment, then went 
deserted. With a calm, im- to the first-aid kit and came 


passive face he turned away 
from the playground and pulled 
the machine up into a last 
stall, then let her drop as 
gently as he could into the 
gardens of the houses. 

The first wall removed the 
undercarriage bodily, and half 
the tail. She hit the second 
wall squarely half-way up, and 
ploughed through that, leaving 
the wings behind, and came 
to rest against the third— 
what was left of her. 

In the flying field they heard 
the engine cut, and watched 
the machine go down behind 
the roof-tops ; then they heard 
the crash and rumble of the 
falling walls. The loud-speakers 
distracted the attention of the 
crowd, and the show went 
forward, but within thirty 
seconds of the crash _ the 
emergency car was on its way, 
unnoticed by the crowd. Iris 
missed the first car, but got on 
to the running-board of the 
second, driven by Henson with 
a squad of labourers. 

They crowded through the 
little house and out into the 
garden at the back. Gordon 
was still sitting in the pilot’s 
seat, clad in his tramp costume 
and very pale; the engine lay 
across his legs among much 
tubble from the fallen wall. 
Without moving he asked Mason 
for a cigarette. 


back with two little pills. 

“Take these, and scrunch 
them up,’ she said. ‘“ The 
doctor’s not here yet. But 
it’s all right—I looked in the 
book.” 

‘* Morphia? ’? He took them 
gratefully. 

She stood there by the 
fuselage, holding his hand as 
they removed the wreckage 
from his legs. ‘‘ What was it, 
Jim?” she asked after a time. 
“Couldn’t you get into the 
playground ? ”’ 

“The kids came out,’ he 
told her drowsily. ‘* Suddenly, 
all over it. And I’ve had 
enough of killing children... .” 

She caught her breath, and 
bent and kissed him on the 
forehead. 

The doctor came, and then 
the stretcher-bearers from the 
ambulance; within a quarter 
of an hour he was released and 
taken away unconscious to the 
hospital. There remained only 
to clean up the wreckage and 
remove the shattered parts of 
the machine; Mason turned 
to Iris in the little garden of 
the house. 

‘‘There’s nothing more for 
us to do,’ he said. ‘ We’d 
better get along back to the 
field.” 

She stared at him dully. 
‘‘The people there don’t want 
us.”” 
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He laid his hand upon her 
arm. “I understand how you 
feel,” he said. “Ill run you 
over to the hotel, and you 
can lie down for a bit. Don’t 
bother about your turn today 
—we'll fix up something fresh 
tomorrow. One mustn’t let 
these things throw one out of 


one’s stride. The show has to 
go on.”’ 

“What for?” she asked 
mutinously. 


He said, ‘‘Come on, Miss 
Bentham. Let me take you 
down to your hotel.’ 

Beyond the little houses they 
heard a dance tune faintly 
from the loud-speakers at the 
flying field; over their heads 
the aeroplanes swept and 
droned. In the little garden 
by the wreckage of the Avro 
she faced him sullenly. 

“T want to get this straight,’’ 
she said. ‘ What’s it all for? 
What do we gain by going 
on like this? ”’ 

He blew a long cloud from 
his cigarette. ‘You get a 
well-paid job,” he said. ‘“ And 
we do good by making people 
air-minded.”’ 

“Rot. They only come 
because they hope they’ll see 
an accident. When there’s a 
flying film that’s showing in 
the town we don’t do any good 
at all. They don’t want us. 
They only come to see—to see 
us kill ourselves.” 

“T’ve run this show for 
seven years, Miss Bentham,” 
he said. “If I thought that, 
I’d close down right away.” 

She faced him tempestuously. 


“‘That’s what you’d better do, 
The show’s played out—it may 
have been good once, but it’s 
dead now. You’ve made no 
money this season. We've done 
our best for you and for the 


‘show—and look at what it’s 


cost! Cassidy and Sayers, 
That little girl I broke up with 
the glider. Warner ... and 
now Jim. And all that sacrifice 
has done no good, no good at 
all. You’ve made no money, 
and the crowd don’t want us 
any more than when we started. 
It’s rotten—rotten—this show. 
Played out.’’ 

“ You’re tired, Miss Bentham. 
Let me take you down to the 
hotel.”’ 

“T’m not tired, and I’m 
right about the show. You 
know it too, yourself. Every 
passenger that travels on an 
air line on business, to get 
somewhere, is one less to come 
to see an air circus. You've 
gone ahead and you’ve made 
people air-minded—so much so 
that you’ve killed your own 
show. And now it’s reached 
the stage when it can only be 
kept going if we take gross risks, 
like flying from a field like this.” 

There was a long silence, 
broken only by the droning of 
the aeroplanes. 

“ What are you going to do, 
Miss Bentham ?’’ Mason said 
at last. 

She faced him resolutely. 
“I’m chucking up my job 
with you—breaking my contract 
with the show, and you can sue 
me if you like. I’m staying 
here with Jim until he’s well.” 
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Vi. 


Two years later a little car 
drove out from Dorchester to- 
wards the west. Rogers drove 
it, a different Rogers from 
the days of the Air Circus. He 
had grown more portly with 
a sedentary job; in his dark 
suit he had acquired an atmos- 
phere of middle age, of business 
prosperity. 

His little black saloon panted 
against the summer channel 
wind up to the crest of the 
Downs. He halted there for 
a moment while he lit a 
cigarette ; in the blue distance 
to the south of west a blue and 
hazy sea lined the horizon. It 
was quiet there, but for the 
rustling of the wind. 

‘“* Be nice to live down here,”’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘ Still, 
mustn’t grumble.”’ 

He started up his engine and 
drove down the hill. As he 
went he noticed that his fuel 
was getting low; at a cross- 
roads in the valley stood a 
filling station; he pulled in 
for petrol. 

A man came out to fill his 
tank, a lame man, leaning 
heavily upon a stick. ‘* Three 
of Shell,” said Rogers, and 
glanced up. 

The man was Gordon. 

“T’m real glad to see you, 
Mr Rogers,’ he said. ‘ My 
wife will want to see you too. 
Yow'll stay and have a cup of 
tea with us?” 

“T’d like to very much,”’ 
said the accountant. ‘I heard 
about you marrying, the winter 


that the show broke up. I'd 
have sent a present, but I was 
going through a bad patch 
round about that time.” 

“* All right now, I hope ? ” 

“Fine, thanks. I got a good 
job with the Eureka. Flour 
millers, in Bristol.’ 

They left the car and went 
towards the house, a thatched 
cottage that had been enlarged, 
standing a little back from the 
road. ‘I keep a hired boy to 
work the pumps,”’ said Gordon. 
“He’s away in Dorchester 
today. I been building pigsties 
ever since the spring.”’ 

They reached the _ door. 
‘* Honey, here’s an old friend 
come to call,’ said Gordon, 
and Iris came to meet them. 

They took the accountant 
round, and showed him every- 
thing they had. He found, to 
his surprise, that they had a 
considerable estate behind the 
petrol pumps. He was shown 
the half-completed pigsties. 
‘‘ Pedigree middle whites,’’ said 
Iris. ‘* They’re good stock. 
I think we should do well 
with them.” 

Gordon leanci upon a rail 
and pointed with his stick. 
“We got this field and that 
one, and the little strip that 
runs down to the wood—there. 
Forty-seven acres in all. And 
then I got a five-year option 
on five fields beyond the wood, 
about another hundred and 
ten acres.” 

“Youre turning farmer, 
then,’’ said the accountant. 
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Tris laughed. 
admit that.’’ 

Gordon shook his head. “I 
guess I’ll never make a farmer. 
But these hogs look promising 
to me, and if they go all right 
I reckon one day we might try 
a cow or two. If we did that, 
I believe we’d stick to cheese. 
There’s this Blue Vinney that 
they make down here.. .” 

They turned a corner of the 
house and came upon a peram- 
bulator standing on a little 
lawn. “This is a _ purely 
personal matter,” said Iris. 
‘‘ He’s rather sweet, isn’t he ? ”’ 

The accountant stood and 
looked around. He saw the 
little thatched, extended house, 
the petrol pumps, the pigsties, 
and the fields. 


“He won't 


“You must be very happy 
here,” he said at last. “No 
more flying ? ”’ 

The pilot shook his head ; 
the girl moved closer to him 
as he spoke. ‘ Not me,” he 
said. ‘I reckon I’d be a back 
number in that game now. [ 
only knew amusement flying, 
and that’s had its day. It’s 
air lines now—air lines and 
serious business. I never was 
much kind of hand at that.” 

““Seems like you’re right,” 
said the accountant. ‘I doubt 
if circuses have done much 
good since we packed up.” 

‘“‘ They’re dead as the dodo,” 
said the girl. “A good job, 
too.” 

They moved into the house 
for tea. 
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473 


DISLOCATION. 


It is fitting that any tale of 
the Border should begin where 
all Indian history has begun. 
At the Khyber. Where, when 
at last we English fade irre- 
solutely out of our heritage 
and, in doing so, take the cork 
out of the Passes, India’s his- 
tory will end. 

Every memory, small and 
great, of those days and the 
many that succeeded them, 
has remained to us who used 
the Pass and were most thor- 
oughly used by it as a kind of 
retrospective nostalgia. A poor 
word for an indefinable thing. 


In the over-idealisation that 
the grim old ravine has received 
at the hands of those who 
have sought to record its many- 
sided romance, and have written 
at length and at large of its 
bloodstained history and its 
multiple battle grounds, its 
leading characteristic—its es- 
sential orderliness—has passed 
unnoticed. Set conditions seem 
to postulate houses on both 
sides of the street, a rotation 
of known and noted behaviour, 
and the policeman round 
the corner. Homy conditions 
and unromantic. Hardly the 
material for a_ tale - spinner. 
Whereas, in point of fact, the 
thirty miles of rough going that 
for three thousand years formed 


And lest recollection too keen 
be roused in those of us who 
know and remember its every 
nook and cranny, place-names, 
aS with all white man names 
and those of units, have in this 
chronicle been ‘ adjusted.’ With 
that much nod and smile to 
Lady Veritas, seated, munching 
sandwiches by the roadside near 
Fort Jamrud and waving her 
smiling answer to our greet- 
ing as we pass, let us climb 
into the gut of the rugged 
old defile and consider our 
surroundings on a May morning 
of 1919. 


the only access to, and outlet 
from, the richest sub-continent 
known to man, have since then 
had time to settle into their 
stride and to conform to the 
well-defined rules and condi- 
tions that arose with its earliest 
history and have persisted to 
this day and hour. 

Foremost of these is the 
inveterate lawlessness of the 
caterans, whose territory, on 
either hand, stretches down to 
the very edge of the road. 
Next, that no passage can be 
secured for man, beast, or goods 
unless those tribes are either 
bought into acquiescence or 
have been taught that interfer- 
ence has consequences incom- 
mensurate with the risks in- 
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volved. Failing either of which 
pre-requisites, the Pass shuts 
down good and firm; and 
that’s that. Thirdly, that with 
the two exceptions of Alexander 
of Macedon and the British 
Raéj—over two thousand years 
separating them—no permanent 
and garrisoned occupation has 
till recent years ever been per- 
mitted. The Pass opened, or 
it shut; the tribes were the 
gate - keepers, and whoever 
passed through passed on and 
left all tidy behind him. Lastly, 
that both sides in the bargain 
adhered firmly to a certain 
rough courtesy and a code of 
acknowledged taboos : such, for 
instance, as the fact that the 
road itself was neutral ground, 
sanctuary to all using it; that 
women, in all circumstances 
and in any place, were safe; 
and that so long as daylight 
held, both sides played the game 
openly as man to man. At 
night-time it was otherwise ; 
he who had shelter got inside 
it, barred the door good and 
tight, and as an additional pre- 
caution doused the glim; while 
he who had not, got behind a 
rock. For the grisly negotiwm 
perambulans in tenebris had, 
and has, a nickel nose, or one 
of soft lead, according to cir- 
cumstances ; and, in the dark, 
lacked discrimination. 

Now it was one of the conse- 
quences of the War that its 
termination should also have 
seen the end of every settled 
condition. The elasticity of the 
British had been stretched to 
breaking-point, and, pressure 
relaxed, the fibre had fallen 


into unaccustomed loops and 
knots. The Indian Army, 
through many decades and with 
great labour trained as Frontier 
specialists, had been scattered, 
Its officers, repository of verbal 
tradition and the slowly ac- 
quired skill not to be found in 
books, were for the most part 
dead or damaged. Nowadays, 
thanks be, that Army has re- 
sumed its normal specialisation, 
and stands strong and four- 
square between India and in- 
vasion. But at the time we 
are considering, it was caught 
at the meeting of the waters 
where the tide set all ways 


at once, a thoroughly wun- 
comfortable spot. Nobody was 
to blame; unless it were 


the blindly pacifist British 
nation which, amply warned 
by Lord Roberts for a decade 
before, had refused to prepare 
for a European crisis which 
for years had defiantly an- 
nounced its own imminence. 
And when it came, anyone, any- 
where, capable of carrying a 
rifle had of necessity to be 
gathered up from the ends of 
the earth, and as a stopgap 
slung into the maelstrom. 
Brown men, tropic-bred, sunk 
to their waists for weeks on 
end in the half-melted ice-cream 
of Flanders trenches. Others, 
flung abroad into desert and 
bush, with gear, transport, and 
every soldier’s adjunct planned 
for Border warfare but quite 
unsuited to face European- 
equipped armies. And when, 
barely understanding the quarrel 
in which they fought and en- 
dured, they died, blindly and in 
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thousands, for the sake of the 
white officers whom they knew 
and trusted, the Border, stripped 
of its wardens, for years lay 
very nearly defenceless. 

By May 1919 India itself, 
disciplined to orderly behaviour 
by everything that had suc- 
ceeded 1857, had been all but 
surrendered by our politicians 
to our internal enemies. <A 
large portion of it was boiling 
like a pot. Afghanistan? The 
key position to India’s safety, 
to whose stability or at least 
harmlessness our arms and 
diplomacy had for fifty years 
been directed, took heart to 
profit by our difficulties, and 
was knocking at the western 
end of the Pass. The available 
troops of the R4éj, reduced to 
a hastily assembled hdgram- 
bdgram, were far from being 
the stiff stuff of Border tradi- 
tion; and, even then, few. 
Dyer, who in ten packed min- 
utes at the Jallianwalla Bagh 
saved the Punjab, did so with 
thirty-five half-trained riflemen. 

Into this all-ends-anyway 
were sent regiments temporarily 
raised from good but untrained 
material. Others, of long stand- 
ing but of down-country origin 
—which meant that they had 
neither the tradition nor, indeed, 
much heart to be there. Others, 
very few, of best material, 
training, and will, but weary to 
dropping point by long over-use 
in distant theatres—they who 
had spent a lifetime in the 
difficult lore of cliff and crag ; 
unavoidably, for four years, 
slung about as generalised ex- 
peditionary material on open 
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plains and deserts, and now 
reduced to a threadbare frag- 
ment of their former selves. 
They whom the dead Roberts 
had cared for, as his own 
children. They who had wor- 
shipped his very name. They 
whom he, unsurpassed as a 
Frontier general, could have 
saved for the Border, had Eng- 
land but listened with even 
half an ear to his repeated 
warnings. 

Not least valuable of this 
improvised defence were the 
‘ First Composites.’ They were 
a medley of sub-Himalayan 
races. Dogras there were, and 
Sikhs of a hitherto unenlisted 
clan. Garhwdlis; men of Kan- 
gra; a very few true Gurkhas. 
Half a company of real honest- 
to - goodness Hunza - Nagaris 
straight out of ‘Where Three 
Empires Meet,’ whose hawky 
eyes and aquiline noses were 
their best proof of the remotely 
Macedonian ancestry on which 
they prided themselves, barely 
to look at whom warmed the 
cockles of one’s heart. And, 
to top up with, a drove—there 
is no other word—of bullocky, 
heavy - shouldered men with 
slant eyes and flat expression- 
less faces that for no reason 
whatever would break up into 
the most delicious grins, and 
who—l’ll swear—had had to 
cut off pigtails before present- 
ing themselves for enlistment. 
Singly and separately, each 
variety was of ripe and mellow 
hereditary fighting material. 
They had been leavened with 
a small sprinkling of profes- 
sional soldiers : seasoned fellow- 
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hillmen to whom the bare fact 
of pre-war training and experi- 
ence was quick passport to 
non-commissioned rank; their 
past sins in many cases scarlet 
yet forgiven; their wits and 
education nil; and yet, in the 
universal starvation of a Border 
knowledge that they were able, 
and eager, to hand on, invalu- 
able. And that such an ex- 
traordinary and experimental 
bobbery-pack should have been 
welded into a single war-worthy 
unit, spoke volumes for the 
versatility, brains, and untiring 
energy of Carbery, who com- 
manded them. 

His name is still a byword 
among the older Khyber fra- 
ternity. Short, very broad and 
muscular and as active as a 
cat, his working life had been 
spent among just these crags 
and nullahs. His knowledge 
of Border warfare methods was 
encyclopedic, his sayings, do- 
ings, and system remaining to 
this day the text-book for a 
form of fighting which, in all 
its complication, still maintains 
itself as verbal tradition. In 
the many-tongued tribal babel 
no less than in the difficult 
lingua franca of his own hill- 
men, an incomparable linguist. 
Personally brave to a point 
where tales of his doings 
exhausted truth and went on 
into the ben trovato. And, with 
it all, the heart of a child. 
Many of the best stories of him 
centre round guest nights in the 
Messes of regiments other than 
our own, when his ludicrous 
and somewhat Rabelaisian feats 
of strength included the lifting 


of two other officers by their 
waistbands at arms’ length 
above his head, and then— 
suddenly dropping them. Of g 
life-size seated bronze Buddha 
of immense weight taken bodily 
from its pedestal outside the 
anteroom, carried round the 
Mess building, and replaced, 
wrong way up, so that it took 
four Mess orderlies next morning 
to lift and put it straight again. 
Of getting under a billiard- 
table on all-fours, and then, 
slowly and with an almost audible 
cracking of the great muscles, 
standing up, the vast weight 
balanced on the breadth of his 
shoulders till the four legs 
were clear of the ground. 
Finally, when mixed horse-play, 
helpless laughter, and the flow- 
ing bowl had reduced the rest 
of the Mess to limp rags, he, 
apparently still as sober as 
when he started, would fill a 
large peg-tumbler to the brim, 
balance it on the peculiarly flat 
top to his great head, and then 
walk from seat to seat of fifteen 
dining -room chairs arranged 
end-to-end across the anteroom 
—and finish with never a drop 
spilt. Tales without end; and 
the great majority of them 
true. 

A Mahsud had shot him 
through the thick of the neck. 
An Afridi had upset the biceps 
of his left arm. A Turk rifle 
bullet at Sheikh Sa’ad had got 
him through the lung, and he 
back at duty six weeks later. 
Another Turk, on Gallipoli, had 
smashed his right leg, giving 
him a permanent limp which 
seemed to detract nothing from 
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his tireless agility on the hill- 
side—as this scribe, faint, 
sweaty, but in duty bound 
pursuing, can certify, when, as 
associate to one whom nobody 
on a khudside could equal, he 
bust as many buttons as boot- 
nails in his efforts to keep up 
with him. 

Third in the procession—I 
still pride myself, not second— 
invariably came Bismarck, the 
C.0.’s bull-terrier, a yard of 
pink tongue hanging out, eyes 
half-closed with concentrated 
effort, and, on the sharp hot 
rocks, claws roughened to 
stumps. As unofficial regi- 
mental mascot, he tolerated us 
all, but worshipped his master. 
Tales accumulated round him. 
As a rule, his snowy white- 
ness to a rich brown rock 
background attracted bullets 
from tribal snipers—an em- 
barrassment not so much to 
him as to anyone, his master 
included, in whose wake he 
waddled. So that, when there 
was anything on, he was usually 
kept back, whimpering, protest- 
ing, and leashed to the mule 
transport havildar. But on one 
noted occasion he saved the 
lives, no less, of a picquet. 
They, busy to botheration in 
one of the recurring crises that, 
on a more extended expedition, 
were always happening to our 
detached posts up among the 
crags, were precariously hanging 
on. Not a hundred yards off 
rose another crag-top, from 
which came the rapid fire that 
was making things unbearable 
for them. The mountain bat- 
tery commander in the valley 
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far below—as with any other 
Trishman—was eager to chip in, 
and had swung his guns to 
cover what he thought, but 
could not swear, was the tribal 
crag. The order to fire, to 
smother the chosen rocks in 
what would have reduced them 
to a blood-spattered shambles, 
was on the tip of his tongue, 
when out from seeming nowhere 
waddled the unmistakable white 
outline of Bismarck, who had 
chosen that particular platoon 
to which to escape for the day. 
Every layer and gun-number of 
the battery spotted him in the 
same moment: “ Ai-ee-ee! 
Bismék! !"—a gasp from a 
score of voices. Over went the 
gun-sights two degrees left. 
Five minutes later, and while 
the echoes of that infernal 
shell-fire were still rumbling 
round the crags, the picquet 
lifted their wounded and 
dropped steadily and as safely 
as across a barrack square 
down to the main body. 

The sequel, as one more side- 
light on the merry inconse- 
quence of our men, remains in 
my memory. Passing behind 
the office tent, I came across 
three of the picquet of the day 
before. Two of them had 
Bismarck down on the ground, 
holding him there, each by a 
pair of his legs—he, meanwhile, 
slobbering a pink tongue and 
whining gently—while a third, 
with a paint-brush and a half- 
pint bottle of the office ink, 
painted a large bull’s-eye target 
in concentric rings on the virgin 
white of the dog’s broadside. 
‘‘ What the hell are you doing 
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that for? The C.O.’s dog? 
Here ...,’” and I made a 
grab at the brush. 

Rather shamefacedly they ex- 
plained. The tribesmen couldn’t 
shoot for little green apples. 
(Couldn’t they, begad!) See; 
Bismak had wandered in and 
out of the firing-line all day, 
and they had failed a dozen 
times to hit him. Better give 
the blighters something to 
aim at! 

A glance—if it be permitted 
—may be given to one whose 
position in this very mixed 
battalion was more anomalous 
than that of any of them. I 
had, at the outset, been 
‘attached’ to the new-formed 
unit as ‘Intelligence Officer,’ 
a loose and anchorless position 
with about the same vestigial 
importance as that ‘ floating 
bone’ found in the loose neck- 
skin of the tiger, which, we are 
told, is a relic of the days when 
he had a collar-bone and could 
climb trees. Useless, since Car- 
bery had forgotten far more of 
Border lore than I could ever 
have learnt. But, raising no 
question, I was more than glad 
to stay on and, in the end, get 
myself safely forgotten by the 
powers who had sent me. Car- 


bery, I think, was tolerant 
about it. Contemporaries, and 
identical in outlook, we were 
the only two officers of the old 
pre-war dispensation; and his 
never-failing tact did the rest, 
One cross word or crooked 
answer would have made the 
situation impossible. But, to 
the end, it was my pride to be 
a sort of dump, or dust-heap, 
on to which he could fling any 
job, great or small, for which 
he had no time. 

Our officers were of the most 
varied description. Only two 
things had they in common 
among them: their invariable 
pluck and enterprise, and their 
whole-hearted loyalty and en- 
thusiasm for Carbery who com- 
manded us. Gathered in from 
the many employments which, 
in India, have no normal con- 
nection with the Services, in 
those days a white man who 
could talk any of the mutually 
incomprehensible languages of 
India could have a commission 
for the asking. But they, stout 
lads though they were, are 
another and longer story alto- 
gether. In a tale already long, 
they would of necessity be back- 
ground. Your patience has its 
limits. 


Il. 


Now, in the forefront of the 
widespread difficulty with the 
Khyber lay a matter which, to 
those who do not know the 
Border, is not at first sight self- 
evident. 

In the old days, the tribes 


up and down the Border had 
been accustomed to a personal 
equation, in which we, for our 
part, demanded of them nothing 
but reaction to their own 
healthy craving for loot, rifles, 
and that impulse, without after- 
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thought, that drove them to 
merry fighting and raiding for 
the pure love of the thing. 
There was not a single grubby 
motive in the lot; least of all, 
politics. In return, we kept a 
Frontier Force, very often en- 
listing blood relations of those 
whom we fought. We stood up 
to the caterans, man for man, 
and, by hard training, beat 
them on their own ground, at 
their own game. 

Then all of a sudden came the 
resources Of super-mechanised 
war. 

Two things compelled. In 
the immediately post-armistice 
time, that necessity which 
knows no law, that imminent 
danger to the safety of India 
itself. Ten years later, the 
fact that, in the interim, the 
Border had been permeated with 
rebellion in the form of exotic 
politics ; infiltrated from Soviet 
Russia; openly instilled by 
emissaries from rebellious, 
Brahmin - cum - bunniah - con- 
scious India. The latter venom 
has, to all appearances, come to 
stay; and, in doing so, has 
destroyed the basis of the old 
Spartan chivalry which main- 
tained a manly, if not always 
very stable, equilibrium be- 
tween the tribes and ourselves. 
The first state of affairs de- 
manded, the second most thor- 
oughly justifies, the use against 
the tribes of every resource of 
modernism. For, having ex- 
changed the old simple fighting 
craft for a militant twentieth 
century political chicanery, they 
cannot expect us to limit our- 
selves, in our retort, to the 
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resources of the nineteenth. 
Twentieth century Communist 
slogans and the Chevalier Bay- 
ard consort ill together. They 
cannot, in fact, have it both 
ways. Waziristan is today most 
thoroughly earning the logical 
consequences of toying with 
clever political rebellion. The 
Waziri, indeed, would. For at 
the best of times he, and his 
cousin the Mahsud, was, and 
is, a cad. In behaviour, as far 
removed from the self-respecting 
Khyberi as Kentucky from Ken- 
sington. For the Khyberi for 
two and a half thousand years 
has rubbed shoulders with kings. 
No less. It is fair to say that 
at no time, before the war or 
after, would we have been 
reluctant to use against the 
Waziri the most compelling 
weapon at our command. Nor 
is it a matter for surprise that 
he should have been the first 
to trip us up with the unfair 
weapon of imported politics and 
transatlantic self-determinatory 
catchwords. For he is the 
complete caitiff. 

But politics in 1919 had not 
invaded the Khyber. Even 
today the old-timers, the patri- 
archal leaders of the ShinwiAris, 
Shilm4nis, Mullagéris, and Af- 
ridis of the Pass, regard them 
with aversion. The Khyber 
was, is, and ever will be, clean. 
And it is to a background of 
this essential straightforward- 
ness that we are now, after all 
this preamble, examining how 
one man managed to concentrate 
in himself, and re-instil into 
tribes upset and puzzled by our 
immediately post-war warfare, 
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the old-time chivalry of act 
and outlook which had always 
made nine-tenths of the fascina- 
tion of the grim old Pass. 

In 1919 the safety of India 
had been at stake. Neither 
time was there, nor material, 
with which to revert to the 
old balance of give-and-take on 
the basis of individual fighting 
worth. Romance—if that be 
the word— departed on the 
wings of stern necessity. Once 
again in history, the new world 
was called in to redress the 
upset balance of the old. The 
Great War, in all its decadence 
from the old personal fighting 
standards, had, of necessity, 
to improvise and develop 
war weapons wherein clever 
mechanism more than counter- 
balanced the destruction of 
individual —hardihood. And 
these, available in numbers to 
our army in India, were hast- 
ened up to restabilise a Border 
situation which was rapidly 
beginning to make even our best 
leaders sit up. 

Guns there were, of a calibre 
never before seen west of the 
Indus. Vickers and Lewis guns, 
whose chattering stream of de- 
struction more than replaced the 
old man-to-man marksmanship. 
Trench-mortars whose rightful 
place seemed to be a Jubilee 
firework display. Hand-bombs, 
newest of weapons; and the 
greater bombs at the service of 
an air-arm itself the most far- 
reaching of all our modern 
importations. All these were 
rapidly mobilised and run up 
to serve the thinned-out ad- 
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vanced guards hanging on by 
bare teeth and eyelids to the 
edge of seething tribal country, 

Necessary though it all was, 
the immediate sequel to this 
irruption of modernism might 
have been foreseen. For when 
those same aircraft began to 
bomb tribal villages in the 
mountains; when long-range 
heavy howitzers, shooting by 
the map, slung great shells 
blindly over intervening ridges 
on to workers in the fields; 
when Lewis and Vickers guns 
sprayed rather than shot, and 
made whole areas untenable 
to wild folk accustomed to at 
least a fifty-fifty deal; when 
every method and mechanism 
of modern war—short of gas— 
was mobilised to take the place 
of the old personal fighting; 
and when—the apparently less 
being absorbed in the greater 
issue—the old unwritten laws 
of chivalrous behaviour and 
the many unformulated and in- 
tangible frontier taboos were 
ignored ; when all these things, 
in a space of months, came 
crowding, it was high time 
and good excuse for the Khyber 
tribesmen, in their turn, to 
strip off the gloves and muck-in 
good ’n ugly. 

The great cantonment at its 
eastern end ceased to be safe 
for white women. Its tradi- 
tionally unguarded bungalows 
were raided ; women killed and 
kidnapped. Snipers appeared 
in the hitherto inviolate no- 
man’s-land between the desert 
and the sown. The main roads 
were no longer asylum to the 
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wayfarer. Officers out at an 
afternoon’s golf, caddied for as 
usual by boys of the tribes, 
were bunkered by those caddies’ 
near relations and shot; and it 
was not possible to run down 
the murderers, who had long 
before vanished into space. The 
writer himself suffered the loss 
of his little withered old mali, 
his gardener, brutally shot where 
he quite inoffensively squatted 
in broad daylight at his job 
among the sweet peas; and 
an indignant letter was sent 
hurriedly up the Pass by the 
memsahib, asking whether this 
was the sort of thing we were 
allowing? The Khyber, from 
end to end, was like a bear with 
a sore head, and as unpredict- 
able. Personal chivalry had 
taken its warning and had 
joined the greater chaos. 

The result, for the ‘ First 
Composites,’ was difficult 
enough. It was none the easier 
for the fact that Carbery and 
I, both equally sick of the 
generalised Limehousing and 
in our inmost selves longing 
for the return of the old dis- 
pensation which had reigned 
from the days of John Nichol- 
son, were groping in our puzzled 
brains for some method by 
which we could, each in our 
own shapeless but determined 
way, pull things back to normal. 
Difficult enough, in all con- 
science. We might revert to 
the old habit of playing the 
game; take chances, and yet 
feel that we ought to be sure 
that, viewed as chances, we 
would not be tying ourselves 
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to unfair disadvantage. We 
had, after all, our men to con- 
sider. But how soon would it 
take the Khyberis to realise 
that in Carbery they had the 
Old Guard to deal with, and 
none of your new young-entry, 
or even down-country regiments, 
who knew not conduct from 
chaos? And would we survive 
the experiment? Nor was it 
any easier when both he and I 
were thinking the same thing 
at the same time, and, in our 
natural reluctance to admit the 
fact to each other, were handi- 
capped by depriving ourselves 
of a concerted plan. 

A diverging, this, if you will. 
But, inadequately enough, I am 
trying to show you the man, 
and the many-sidedness in his 
composition. He, the soul of 
chivalry ; yet darting off into 
a versatility that seemed to 
belie the underlying motive in 
all his actions. At one moment 
clearly visualising the final out- 
come of a piece of crag-fighting 
tactics of his own devising; at 
the next, bending his mind to 
an intricate problem in training 
or administration ; at midnight 
still clear-headed after a riotous 
guest night, as it might have 
been Wolfe before the battle 
for the Heights of Abraham. 
And, possibly, a few days later 
and clean out of his proper 
place in the scheme of things, 
to be right up in the forefront 
of a mixed, all but hand-to-hand, 
suum cuique into which the 
picquet fights of those days 
often degenerated; shouting 
like a merry Bull of Bashan 
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and heaving things about till 
the air itself was thick with 
mixed trowvaille, and friend and 


foe alike dodged for cover. 
First and last, I have never 
met his like. 


It. 


At the risk of repetition, it 
would be as well to revive our 
notion of the Pass itself— 
where, if ever, mountain and 
nullah, road and dominating 
crag-top, govern every moment 
of man’s daily life and where a 
quick and sure knowledge of the 
fighting value of any particular 
bit of ground may mean the 
evening’s choice between dinner 
and six-by-two in one of our 
rare patches of soft soil. 

From Jamrud at its eastern 
end and ten miles from canton- 
ments, the military road climbs 
steadily through a rugged gorge 
the remote sides of which are 
considerable mountains, sub- 
tending a series of jumbled and 
planless scarps which converge 
on the road below and flank it 
at close rifle range throughout 
its length. Narrowing at one 
point, where it is dominated 
by a great historical fort and, 
before the road was cut, gave 
bare room for two laden camels 
to meet and squeeze past, it 
rises to the twenty-fifth mile, 
where, quite suddenly, the cliffs 
fall away and give place to an 
open maidan. Here the tented, 
hutted camp of Pir Kotal, 
neatly compressed within a thick 
circle of barbed wire, surrounds 
a very useful concrete central 
fort,the whole big enough to hold 
a couple of brigades. In this, 
as in every other spot through- 


out the Border where men live, 
habitually pass, or in any other 
way have their being, every 
crag-top within effective rifle 
range of the target must be 
occupied. In the case of a 
standing camp, by permanent 
concrete-emplaced picquets in 
miniature forts self-contained, 
loopholed, provided with re- 
serves of food, water, and am- 
munition, and in every way 
capable, if necessary, of stand- 
ing a siege. Where roads or 
tracks traverse valley bottoms, 
definite hilltops are marked 
out to which picquets are sent 
as the convoy advances, and 
remain in rough stone-walled 
defences till the time comes to 
double down and join the rear- 
guard. <A punitive expedition 
advancing through unopened 
tribal country does so through 
an avenue of these temporary 
crag-top sangars, the fights for 
which are sometimes long and 
bitter, and, if disaster is to be 
averted, demand of our men a 
skill, experience, and instinctive 
quickness of judgment almost 
excelling in value the actual 
pluck and enterprise of those 
who form the picquet. For, 
broadly speaking, on the Border 
he who is on low ground is a 
gift to the man on the higher, 
who, himself safe and unseen, 
can shoot him to bits. To this 
rule there is no exception. It 
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is quickly learnt, since those 
who neglect it die in their 
poots, and in doing so pass on 
a vividly underlined lesson to 
those who, surviving, remember. 

Every crag-top of the Pass 
is therefore permanently occu- 
pied by @ small garrison, or 
shows signs of temporary occu- 
pation on those two days a 
week on which, by agreement 
with the tribes, we opened 
the road to the coming and 
going of the long, slow-moving 
camel caravans that plied back 
and forth to distant Inner Asia. 
On to where the picquets cease 
and the plain of the Kotal 
pushes back the crags to a wide 
circle before they close in again 
to that final five miles of 
Doré-esque gorge that zigzags 
down to the westward mouth 
of the Pass; five miles of grim 
danger, through which men 
travel with hurried steps and 
an occasional quick glance up 
to the frowning cliffs above. 
Five miles in which, during 
all the years in which I 
knew and used it, never once 
did we hear a man’s voice 
raised or so much as a caravan- 
dog bark. The picquets, guard- 
ing it, cling to the rock faces 
like swallows’ nests. The road 
snakes back and _ (forward 
through and around so many 
sudden obstacles that rarely 
does it give a hundred yards of 
clear view. No water runs in 
the dry bed of the crossed and 
recrossed canyon; no bird, no 
sign of life, not a sound. The 
sponge - footed shaggy two- 
humped camels, bound nose- 
cord to tail, laden with cloth 
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or rice or what-not, pad and 
rustle through the softer dust 
at the roadside, following their 
ten or a dozen owners who walk 
singly, scattered, to give no 
concentrated target. A great 
shaggy caravan mastiff trots 
alongside, silent as a sheepdog, 
his eyes fixed ahead, his ears 
lifting with a quick twitch, to 
fall again, and lift to catch 
sounds that are not there. 
Down and down, in and out 
and round about, till the last 
sudden corner is turned and 
the road passes out into the 
open; into that extraordinary 
cup-shaped, all but crag-bound, 
crater of Darbaénd. 

On goes the road, now no 
longer rock-bound, two miles 
beyond the crater to where a 
line of whitewashed stones fix 
the at that time undemarcated 
boundary between ourselves and 
Afghanistan. On to distant 
Kabul; the ancient Paropami- 
sus that we now call the Hindu 
Kush; Herdt; and so across 
Persia, Asia Minor, Constanti- 
nople, till it reaches far - off 
Macedon. Incredibly ancient 
romance beaten out thin, al- 
ready time-worn when it bound 
the tired old world of Asia 
to what were then the very 
foundations of the New; and 
today, at the bidding of—ye 
gods !—the internal combustion 
engine, after two and a half 
thousand years coming by its 
own again. 


On duty or off, we knew the 
old Pass well; though, for the 
moment, we were using nothing 
much more than the distant 
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view of its eastward mouth. 
For, after a year and more of 
mixed exercise in the tribal 
country to the north, for the 
first time since our raising we 
had been sent to the Base, 
headquarters of the District, 
to recuperate and refit. Natur- 
ally, there was a certain amount 
of relaxing. The men, in bar- 
racks after a year’s bivouack- 
ing on the khudside, found the 
adjacent native walled and 
gated city permanently out of 
bounds, and, luckily for our 
peace of mind, could get into 
none of the more striking 
forms of mischief. But in the 
cantonment itself, among our 
bright and very likable young 
officers, the roving eye began to 
develop. 

Thanks be, the developments 
were cut short. Among the 
material of very mixed value 
available to the Higher Direc- 
tion, use—and instant use at 
short notice— was there for 
brains such as Carbery’s and 
the bowels of the hillmen he 
commanded. After a period of 
lull that nobody trusted, the 
Border from end to end was, 
almost visibly, on the move. 
One afternoon a hurried tele- 
phone message from Force 
Headquarters ; and, early next 
morning, with every semi-peace- 
time preoccupation cast behind 
us and our surplus gear packed 
and stored, the ‘ First Com- 
posites ’ were off. For, without 
sign of warning, Amanullah of 
Afghanistan was at that moment 
leading an army, dimensions and 
composition unknown, to the 
attack of the western end of 
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the Khyber. Smothered in the 
dust of a battery in front of us 
and a mule corps behind, we 
went up the Pass heel-and-toe 
by forced marches, debouching 
on to the tiny plain of Pir 
Kotal where those who had 
preceded us were out on the 
hilltops round about, and hardly 
as much as a platoon’s worth 
of reserve left in camp. And 
glad they were to see us. 

The means whereby the Pass 
tribes had at long last been 
brought to heel, and free access 
given to the Raj for the tackling 
of any problem at the far end, 
are common knowledge. Re- 
mains, then, only the recollec- 
tion of a somewhat breathless 
and very dusty regiment, which, 
by precept, example, and finally 
in the school of propria persona, 
had learnt every trick and 
quirk of Border warfare; and, 
after a night’s rest in the Kotal 
camp, were as ready as ever to 
tackle new trouble. From camp 
to where, five miles beyond, 
it finished at the western end, 
the Pass descended through an 
angry gorge to the extraordinary 
cup-crater of Darband; and it 
was at this point, in May 1919, 
that that deplorable little pip- 
squeak, Amanullah, sought to 
try conclusions with India. 


It may be said at the outset 
that, for his own purpose, he 
could hardly have chosen a 
better moment. The English, 
though victorious in the war, 
were by all accounts of his 
agents in the Punjab tired to the 
point of exhaustion. Upper 
India, he was told, was from end 
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to end ablaze with mutiny, 
cutting off our Border troops 
from any hope of reinforcement 
from down-country or overseas. 
The new Border regiments, with 
an exaggeration pardonable in 
those who saw no more than 
their exterior, must have been 
reported to him as some- 
thing approaching comic opera. 
Finally, he himself within the 
previous months had acquired 
the throne by means which 
left him little inclined to sit 
still at Kabul with folded hands 
and answer questions. His 
mullahs, militant spiritual shep- 
herds with as clever an eye to 
the temporal main chance as 
ever had cardinals in another 
sphere, took little inducing. 
They seized the opportunity to 
proclaim a jehdd; and all 
Afghanistan buzzed like a 
beehive. 

Like all my contemporaries, 
for the little squit himself I 
have never had anything but 
the heartiest contempt. Those 
of us who have been brought 
up on the Border expect our 
enemies to be big, wholesome 
he-men; good gunflints; all 
their teeth in their sockets. 
Rob Roy. Robin Hood. 
Bearded, tall, personable, and 
battle-worthy. In war or in 
peace, gentlemen. But here 
was a dandified third-cousin- 
once-removed to the Paris-bred 
influences of Enver, Tala’at, 
Jemal, et hoe clever Young 
Turk genus omne. Tight, striped 
trousers covering rounded un- 
virile legs ; paunchy waistcoat, 
perky moustache, long, pointed, 
buttoned boulevard boots in a 
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land of splay and sandalled 
hoofs; a squeaky hysterical 
voice ; a contrast beyond words 
with the solemn biblical hard- 
heads striding with dignity down 
the mountain-sides to join his 
half- drilled would - be - modern 
army and its court - favourite 
officers. 

The tribesman himself, alone 
on his crags among which he 
has been bred to the keen 
personal warfare of hereditary 
blood-feuds, is a formidable 
and thoroughly respectable 
enemy. Regimented, as Ama- 
nullah attempted to regiment 
him, and deprived thereby of 
his natural instinct and tradi- 
tional tactics, a kind of paralysis 
seems to overcome him. The 
lasting grudge that Carbery, 
and I, and all like us, bore to 
the little bounder, lay in the 
fact that he had involved the 
mountain Pathans in his own 
dodged-up invasion; and, as 
an inevitable consequence, laid 
them open to methods of re- 
taliation by us which the older 
Border would have _ been 
ashamed to apply to them. 
The pinchbeck modernism of 
the Afghan army was fair game. 
As Carbery said: If it wanted 
to play twentieth century, 1919 
it should get. With knobs on. 
He’d bash their baggonets! But 
it was a damned shame to drag 
the Pathan tribes into the 
shemozzle. 

Cribbed and hampered they 
might be in being herded into 
so-called organised regiments 
and batteries. But there was 
nothing wrong with them when, 
on that morning of 8th May 
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1919, uniformed or not, they 
swarmed up the western end 
of the Pass, and, casting aside 
all drill, joyfully shook them- 
selves out once more among the 
crags. A mountain battery of 
Krupp guns, cheerfully inde- 
pendent of support, had perched 
itself, a cock-shy to anyone 
who cared to take it on, on the 
Khargali Ridge overlooking 
Darband. And as we, of the 
Composites, roused quickly from 
our blankets at the unexpected 
din and fanned-out in a wide 
formation that would take us 
aux canons, we topped the 
westward Kotal ridges and had 
the whole circus, as though 
from the front row of the dress- 
circle, laid out before and below 
us. 
The Pass was grey with 
clambering tribesmen, every 
rock and ridge and nullah; 
an erupted ants’ nest, flowing 
round, past, but never over, our 
tower and blockhouse dotted 
outposts from which came a 
merry din as of lads well 
supplied with ammunition and 
keeping their end up. At 5000 
yards the Krupps on Khargali 
were making beautiful shooting 
at our two-storeyed concrete 
Michni Kandéo. Their marks- 
manship was perfect; but it 
was wasted on the stuff they 
were handing out. Time and 
again I saw the blockhouse hit 
by shells so poor that even 
when they did explode they 
did so with something of the 
flat and indeterminate effect of 
a well-flung haggis. Not one 
of them detonated. The bat- 
tery, fighting merrily on its 


own, stood up to a pair of our 
field- guns which, hastily run 
out from camp and well within 
range, took on each plucky 
gun’s crew in turn and, with 
deliberate emphasis, wiped it 
out. Months later, the Khargali 
Ridge formed part of the 
enceinte round our new camp 
in the Darbénd crater. We 
went over the ground and 
picked about among the bits, 
The thing lay plain as a map. 
Barring the mules, safe in a 
nullah in rear, not a soul had 
retired—as, indeed, the bits 
amply testified. Those were 
good men. 

Long before this, the camp 
at the Kotal had emptied its 
contents, and, right and left 
of us, regiment after regiment 
swept forward. The Afghans 
below, at their worst when 
crowded, were—if one may say 
it rudely of brave but mis- 
managed men—cheerfully hur- 
rooshed out of hill and crag 
down to the débouchure of the 
Pass, over the border and on 
in a confused but unpursued 
mass across the plain to Loe 
Shilman. At the frontier-line 
we stopped. Cavalry, even one 
squadron, could have played 
ten miles of hickory-bill with 
that retiring, though by no 
means fugitive, mass of para- 
lysed puzzlement. But on our 
side not a soul in authority 
had it in mind to risk his 
professional future in ordering 
an advance across a_ barely 
perceptible line of demarcation 
into the country of people 
who, never having formally 
declared war, might still for 
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convenient political purposes 
be described as nothing more 
than large-scale raiders. A week 
later, and round Loe Shilman 
itself, it was otherwise. For 
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the moment, we closed up and 
marched back. We missed our 
breakfasts, but there was no- 
thing wrong with lunch. As 
fighting, it had been ludicrous. 


IV. 


But there were fewer smiles 
in what happened next. 

There was a marked contrast 
between the ease with which 
we chased the Afghans out of 
our known and noted ground 
around the Pass and the brawl- 
ing rumpus that took place as 
soon as we got on to the strange 
hills of Loe Shilmén ; and to one 
at least of the participants in 
what happened there, nothing 
more strongly underlined the 
change from the old-time omni- 
adequate Indian Army than 
the marked difference between 
known and unknown ground 
produced in the personnel. 

The place itself is the first 
considerable Afghan canton- 
ment west of the Khyber and, 
across the plain, in full view of 
it. The scene of a noted V.C. 
act in 1879. The plain is 
encircled with the usual abrupt 
and planless mountains, cross- 
ing which one comes presently 
to Jallalabad, whence on to 
Kabul. The jumbled dog-fight 
in the hills around the plain on 
that May morning of 1919, if 
not a matter of recorded history, 
still lives as a tradition on both 
sides of how not to do it. 

For it was chaos. The only 
clearly formulated thought in 
the whole of that day was that 
of Carbery, who, having no 


pity for the fat little dago in 
the stripy trouserings who had 
induced tribal help to his 
‘regular’ army, most thor- 
oughly approved what immedi- 
ately developed into the full use 
of modern ‘ frightfulness’ to 
give it him in the neck. He 
had broken every rule in stirring 
up ‘our’ Border against us. 
And, while we had no intention, 
then or ever again, of hurting 
the clansmen by anything but 
clean fighting, Amanullah, un- 
utterable little bounder, was 
going to get a little wholesome 
exercise. 

With a nodding concession to 
our cavalry who, on no ap- 
parent plan, pushed through 
our people and out into rough 
and unsuitable hill country 
where they might well have got 
into serious trouble, the re- 
mainder of us—foot, guns, trans- 
port, and anything that thought 
it had a right to chip in— 
crowded out on to the road, 
down the Pass to Darband, 
and on into the plain beyond. 
Half the Afghan army had 
retreated at a pace that beat 
the sandstorm that presently 
hid their movements. The other 
half—and it was notable that 
halves went by chance - come 
subdivisions when one-half of 
a scallywag battalion might be 
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advancing while its rear half 
was retiring—went straight for 
the picquets we had by then 
established among their crags, 
with a bald-headed lack of 
leadership or any kind of system 
that made counter-plans of no 
worth, and any brain-work of 
ours a ridicule and a shooting- 
out of the lip. Round and 
about the milling masses floated 
@ scurrying clamjamfrey of 
tribesmen, with a devil-may- 
care lack of either plan or co- 
ordination, chipping in wherever 
heads showed through the dust 
and thumping good and hearty. 
A Kilkenny tea-party, if ever 
there was one. On to the crest 
of one tall and from our side 
unclimbable cliff were crammed 
no less than four Afghan regular 
battalions. In and among their 
ranks were distributed the guns 
of one of their gallant mountain 
batteries, making as excellent, 
but in results as futile, shooting 
as at Michni Kandéo; the 
infantrymen, bulging with am- 
munition and potential death, 
yet content to beat drums and 
act as no more than a shouting 
and cheering Greek chorus to 
the sweating gunners. Then 
would come an important tac- 
tical point entirely unoccupied 
by either side. Then a hard, 
and in its later stages deter- 
minedly hand-to-hand, fight be- 
tween a covey of uniformless 
tribesmen and a company of 
Sikhs, what time the makings 
of two more battalions stood 
by, eager to help but unable to 
find room on the crowded hill, 
or fire lest they wipe out their 
friends. 





Cavalry, horseless up among 
the cliffs, were doing the work 
of infantry. Infantry, sweating 
blood to cover in a hurry ground 
that the cavalry could have 
cantered over in five minutes, 
and straining every nerve to be 
in at a death, found it, on arrival, 
to be emptiness. All day long, 
in the vast semicircle of jagged 
and shapeless hills, Donnybrook 
Fair swayed this way and that. 
The Composites, thrown out on 
a planless attack at dawn, had 
advanced half-way up to, and 
partly encircled, a crag - top 
packed with Afghan regulars 
sangared in and, giving us con- 
centrated rapid fire, for the 
moment too sticky to take on. 
The hill, it is true, was an in- 
considerable underfeature, low, 
and of no tactical importance 
to either side; in any well- 
ordered fight it would have 
been left empty; goodness 
knows why they had ever forti- 
fied it. But manned as it was, 
we could not afford to leave it 
alone. Two of our Vickers 
guns got on to its garrison, and 
presently made their parapet 
such a hades that not one of 
what must have been fifty of 
them dared put his head up 
to fire at us. Our encircling 
movement prevented any escape 
of the defenders. Up crept our 
bombers, more, and yet more, 
and at a signal rose to their 
knees, and, with continued 
dozens of quickly flung gren- 
ades, at ten yards’ range made 
the sangar one crackling, bang- 
ing Brock’s Benefit and its 
interior a shambles. We walked 
in, rather pleased and quite 
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unhurt. In the best traditions 
of modernism, we called up our 
second line to consolidate— 
they whom I always think of 
as the scopatorii, those who 
went into the arena to tidy up 
the bits of Christian after the 
lions had left. Suddenly, five 
minutes later, to flee for our 
lives as an over-enthusiastic but 
apparently one-eyed and colour- 
blind battery of ours gave us 
five minutes’ concentrated ten- 
a-penny. Young Davenport of 
‘C’ Company picked up one 
of the shells that had failed to 
explode, and brought it back 
with him. For a long time 
after it stood on the mantel- 
piece in the Mess, brass-plated 
and inscribed— 


‘PRESENTED’ 
TO THE 
FIRST COMPOSITE REGIMENT 
BY 
THE ...t1x1 MOUNTAIN BATTERY 





May 13th, 1919. 


Into the midst of this all- 
ends-anyway floated a perfectly 
good and complete ambulance 
unit that, seemingly on nobody’s 
orders, had hurried down the 
Pass, and, turning the corner 
of the last ridge, found itself 
suddenly up to its neck in 
close and concentrated fire— 
the surprised and indignant 
drivers, orderlies, and stretcher- 
bearers diving instantly for 
cover and leaving their tilt- 
covered units high and dry in 
mid-road : they who, by rights, 
Should have been a couple of 
miles to the rear. 
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About three o’clock of that 
red-hot afternoon, for no syn- 
chronised or discoverable reason, 
both sides ceased fire. Men 
whose noses had since dawn 
been glued to the parched soil 
behind a rock got up and 
walked about. Horses neighed. 
A mob of puzzled crows 
flapped a zigzag overhead, 
flying from nowhere to nowhere 
and so back again. Half an 
hour the all but silence lasted, 
when all eyes, friend and foe, 
turned to a compact cloud of 
dust moving rapidly down the 
road from the Pass. This, 
fanning out, materialised into 
four heavy tractor-drawn how- 
itzers, presently taking ground 
to right and left. Down went 
the trails, up went the muzzles. 
Then that inevitable long- 
drawn pause while the battery 
staff go through the mechanico- 
arithmetical acrobatics sacred 
to these occasions — and, 
finally— 

Hrrr-UMP! 

Infantry, machine-gun fire, 
and all the seven bells of our 
confused battle broke out in 
redoubled force; and while 
the immense shell was still 
soaring through the zenith, 
men scuttled for cover and 
pandemonium reigned once 
more. Then up through the 
mixed din on the crag- tops 
thick with riflemen, rose that 
sudden mushroom of spouting 
shell explosion that, in other 
lands, had’ meant such hearten- 
ing relief to us, the infantry. 
Down through the din came the 
shattering roar, and the hilltop 
was black with masses of disen- 
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sangared Moslems fleeing for 
their lives. 

Like the hammers of hell 
beating on the brazen doors of 
kingdom come, the vast shells 
in measured and rapid succes- 
sion pitched and detonated. 
Hilltops erupted and flew to 
fragments ; rocks leapt, rolled, 
and bumped. On the wings of 
a gentle wind masses of dust 
sagged down the mountain-sides 
to our exhausted infantry, who, 
as at one signal, rose in their 
tracks, and, as if on parade, 
walked up and through the 
brown fog on to the empty 
Afghan positions. For five 
minutes the hilltops blazed 
every remaining round of am- 
munition at the nullahs below 
and in front, crowded with 
fugitives; and finally the din 
died away. 

The Composites, withdrawn 
and re-sorting themselves, 
turned and saw a sight, in 
retrospect all but incredible. 
Out from the tangle of the 
farther hills still crowded with 
the remnants of the Afghan 
army, out through our positions 
and on into the open plain 
between our hilltops and head- 
quarters at Loe Shilm4n village, 
rode one man. A large man, 
swag-bellied and personable ; 
a small garron of a scissor- 
hocked pony. Shading his head 
and sweating body he held a 
large umbrella. And, flapping 
from a tall pole in his right 
hand, a two yards’ square flag 
of truce ! 

People talked of it afterwards 
as a ‘soldiers’ battle.’ But 


in its ridiculous uproar, in its 
confusion of swirling animosities 
and chaotic face-scratching and 
wig-pulling, anything more like 
the Left-hand Side of the Day 
of Judgment I have yet to see, 
“There!” said Unanimous 
Opinion. ‘“ Say we can’t make 
war? That was the quickest, 
cheapest, best managed, and 
most effective Afghan war in 
the whole of Indian history, 
Give us a medal!”’ 

Carbery, I think it was, 
christened it the Woolworth 
War. And the name stuck. 


One unit, at least, profited 
by that day. For, long after- 
wards, when a peace of sorts 
had been patched up, the First 
Composites, who as reliable 
rough-and-tumble fighters 
seemed to have caught the 
eye of authority, were given 
the post of honour as the 
Darband garrison, and thus 
ex-officio wardens of the west- 
ward end of the Pass; outpost 
to headquarters at Pir Kotal; 
and unofficial first-bone-to-be- 
chewed for any Afghan force 
that might thereafter once more 
try conclusions with the Raj. 

Preceding us, however, and 
filling in the dreary waiting- 
time at Dakka while the agreed 
armistice between ourselves and 
the Afghans finally dragged 
itself into an unsatisfactory 
peace, one of the many down- 
country non-Frontier regiments 
who had pulled into the show 
as ‘reserve’ had been set in 
Darband as supporting troops ; 
presumably safe, since, midway 
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as they were between the Kotal 
and Loe Shilmaén, they might 
well have been considered 
tucked-up and put to bed. 
To the tribes, however, aliter 
visum. To these, now that 
they had finished their jaunt 
as volunteer auxiliaries to 
Amanullah’s regular army, 
therefore temporarily out of a 
job but still cheerfully full of 
mischief, the new garrison was, 
quite simply, a gift. They were 
out, imprimis, for rifles; also 
exercise; item, fun. But, in 
any case, rifles. When, indeed, 
were they not? For, all ques- 
tion of intrinsic value apart, 
the possession by any indi- 
vidual of a good rifle in one of 
their never-ending family feuds 
often made to him the difference 
between survival and deputising 
as a fresh casus belli. 

Later, we shall have time 
to consider tribal tactics, and 
the intricate versatility of brain, 
body, and experience that meet- 
ing them _ involves, three 
qualities of which this worthy 
but very misplaced unit of 
plainsmen seems, from what 
happened next, to have been 
as innocent as a young ladies’ 
seminary. 

The Shinwéris, Mullagéris, 
Shilm4nis, and a sprinkling of 
Afridis from over the ranges, 
seem to have settled down for 
the first fortnight to watch 
them, take stock of them, size 
them up. Not for the tribesman 
to run his head into an unex- 
plored situation. Luckily for 
the battalion, the tribes adhered 
to their old-established prin- 
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ciple that to snipe a camp in 
broad daylight and within its 
protecting ring of picquets was, 
on the whole, not worth while. 
Merely inflicting casualties on 
an enclosed perimeter gave them 
no rifles; and might — who 
knew *?—bring about large-scale 
retaliation by an organised force 
from the Kotal brigade, with 
guns and other uncomfortable 
matters. But here again there 
was no certainty. An over- 
whelmingly tempting target 
might suddenly shatter the rule. 
You never knew. By night, 
of course, when the sphere 
of protective influence of the 
picquets was narrowed to their 
immediate vicinity, it was dif- 
ferent. Anyhow, ‘“ Patience,” 
said the tribesmen, watching 
Darband. ‘“ Let’s settle down 
to watch. <A unit like this, 
methodical in its daily routine, 
bugle blowing, clock - hour 
sounding on its quarter-guard 
gong, and otherwise trying to 
play at cantonments, will give 
itself away sooner or later. 
And in worth-while fashion.” 
For months the tribesmen 
subjected their puzzled victims 
to every form of destructive 
annoyance. And they, for their 
part, blinded and crippled by 
the unfamiliar tribal tactics, 
suffered much and suffered long. 
The old traditions died hard, 
and many is the time that 
inexperienced units, in those 
days, must have earned from 
the clans what, in point of 
fact, those clans were reluctant 
to give. But many an instance 
occurred, in later times, to 
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show that the old Border taboos 
were breaking down and that 
chivalry was departing on the 
wings of the modern forms of 
mechanised warfare which the 
lack of trained troops was 
then beginning for the first 
time in Frontier history to 
force upon us. Even s80, it 
was only with lagging steps that 
real dirty work followed us 
and, on occasion, went one 
better. 

But the strictly local score 
was mounting up, with increas- 
ing shortness of temper on both 
sides, when, as I say, we of 
the ‘Composites’ came back 
from Loe Shilm4n and took 
over, aS permanent garrison, 
the wardenship of the Asiaward 
mouth of the Pass. Out went 


our predecessors, glad enough to 
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be marching on a caravan day, 
and therefore safely, back up 
the defile to the Kotal. Ip 
came we. Not, indeed, to step 
straight into a dog-fight with 
the tribes, since well we knew 
that they would spend weeks, 
possibly months, taking the 
measure of the foot of this new 
unit; to discover what—and, 
indeed, whether any—pranks 
could be played with it. All 
the same, the situation left by 
those who had gone before us 
plainly needed regularising. 

How, and with what success, 
it was done is another story, 
which you, patience given, may 
shortly read. But it was with 
no anticipation whatever of a 
quiet life that we settled down 
to the interesting job of re- 
placing the divots. 








ON A RAFT FOR THE BALTIC SEA. 


BY MARTIN HARE. 


For two days ski-ing had 
been off. We wandered dis- 
consolately up and down under 
a scorching sun, kicking our 
heels in snow that, although 
it was still three or four feet 
deep and looked eternal, just 
missed having the right sort 
of crispness. All ski-runners 
know, and strongly object to, 
this snow which looks all right 
and feels all wrong. 

On the third day, the first 
of March, we stuffed our be- 
longings into rucksacks and 
looked up the next day’s trains 
back to Warsaw. Ski-ing was 
not only off; it was definitely 
over until another season. 


This was no temporary change 


in the weather. The great 
spring thaws had come with 
a bang. A warm wind came 
blowing down from the plateaux 
of the gigantic Tatry range 
twenty-five miles to the south- 
east, and puffed through the 
gorges and along the valleys of 
our greener and gentler Car- 
pathians. The trees in the 
pine forests shook their laden 
branches and emerged green 
and glossy from their winter 
under snow. At mid-day the 
glare of the sun, reflected off 
the snow - fields, was blinding. 
Up in the highlands there was 
a mighty stirring and rumbling, 
and snow began to slide and 
water to run. 


By four o’clock in the after- 
noon torrents of tawny water, 
with grey boulders, torn-up 
sods, and uprooted saplings toss- 
ing in the current, were tumbling 
down the watercourses that 
had been dry and frozen since 
the beginning of winter. House- 
wives, who for months past 
had been forced to walk out 
on to the rivers with axes 
and hack holes in the ice by 
which to draw up a little water, 
began planning a monster wash- 
ing day. Children kicked off 
their sandals and ran merrily 
up and down in the overflowing 
ditches. In almost every family 
at least one shabby goose or 
duck had survived the long, 
hungry winter. Out they came 
now, gabbling and screeching, 
dipping their bills in the water 
and stretching their necks for 
joy, and went high-stepping 
across the road to join their 
friends, the children, in the 
gutters. Windows that had 
been stuffed all the winter with 
sawdust and mosses were opened 
to let the treasured geranium 
breathe in the spring air. 
Neighbours meeting on the 
roads cried joyously to each 
other, ‘‘May Jesus Christ be 
praised,” or replied, pulling 
off their hats if they were 
men, or bowing one knee be- 
neath their flowery, bell-shaped 
skirts if they were women, 
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“World without end. Amen. 
Amen.” 

Water was everywhere. 
Swirling over the roads. Spirt- 
ing up from between the pave- 


ment blocks. Dripping from 
the eaves. Rising in the 
middens. Overflowing from 


every gulley, gutter, ditch, and 
grid in the village. Bare 
patches as big as a man’s 
hand began to appear in the 
snow - fields, and last year’s 
yellowed, frost - bitten grass 
showed through the snow. The 
Vistula rose ominously between 
her banks beneath the five 
feet of ice in which she was 
bound. By evening the sleighs 
no longer ventured across. Our 
friend, Antek, with a light 
sledge and a single horse, worked 
in the fading rose and grey 
light to bring over the last 
of his wood pile. The sledge 
creaked and the whip cracked 
and the sun set behind the 
mountain. Antek, in his short 
shaggy jacket and high sheep- 
skin hat, cried a strange word 
now and then to his horse, 
and we heard it coming back 
on the echo from the depths of 
the black pine forest behind 
him. It was exactly like one 
of those rather melancholy Noc- 
turnes that nobody seems to 
consider worth painting any 
more. When he had finished, 
he said— 

“The ice will go tonight.” 

That particular thrill running 
down the spine is only possible 
in the countries where it freezes 
for months on end. In 1936, 
even in our mild Carpathians, 
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less than 2000 feet above gea- 
level, snow had fallen as early 
as the last week in September, 
After the snowfalls had come 
months and months of iron 
frost. An exceptionally hard 
winter had frozen the sap in 
the forest trees, splitting them 
from top to bottom. The wild 
boars, made bold by hunger, 
had come rooting up the potato- 
stores buried in the peasants’ 
kitchen gardens; and more 
than once the sleeping village 
had been startled awake by 
that cry coming down the 
wind to which man has never 
listened without a shudder of 
fear and loathing—the cry of 
hunting wolves, unheard in that 
countryside for more than 
twenty years. 

The stoves that must never 
be allowed to grow cold had 
burnt up all the ecouomies 
of the summer that went before. 
The potatoes were soft and 
black. The smoked lard had 
come to an end after Christmas. 
The last of the cured cheeses 
(made from the milk of ewes) 
had been sold in the town to 
buy a little sugar for the »“1ses 
of tea that make up the ev—.img 
meal in winter. The bottom 
of the barrel of sauerkraut could 
be clearly seen. Kitchens were 
yellow from the winter’s smoke 
and the reek of the paraffin 
lamps. Sheepskins stank. Eyes 
ached from the monotonous 
dazzle of the snows. Men 
were weary of winter and longed 
to follow their flocks towards 
a disappearing snow-line, to 
the sound of primitive music; 
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to fling themselves down on 
beds of starry alpine flowers 
to sleep, or to gaze down into 
green valleys full of little 
springs; to paddle down the 
Vistula to sell at Bydgosze 
or Danzig the pine logs on 
which, lashed together into 
rafts, they had come. All the 
winter long, always hungry, 
often sleepless, sometimes frost- 
bitten or in danger from men 
or beasts, they had been felling 
these pines in the high forests. 
In winter-time the wood-cutter’s 
axe rings on the sharp cold 
air from north-west to south- 
east of the Carpathian chain, 
eight hundred miles long, and, 
one after another, the slim 
needle-straight pines go crash- 
ing down the sides of the 
mountains, along the frozen 
watercourses to the river’s edge. 
Their owr weight carries them 
along, and there they lie, 
stripped and ready for export, 
the future masts of the world’s 
shipping, waiting for the ice to 
break up in the Vistula and 
the Dniester, and the water- 
ways to be open again for the 
wor’ wood markets on the 
Baltic vr the Black Seas. 

And now,:‘ The ice will go 
tonight,’ said Antek, and we 
felt all the thrill of it running 
down our spines. 

We went- to bed early to 
make sure of getting some sleep. 
Should the ice give way before 
dawn, Antek had promised to 
telephone to us from the frontier 
blockhouse where he meant 
to sit up and play cards with 
one of the picket guards. It 
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was one o’clock in the morning 
when the bell went off on the 
bedside table, sounding, as it 
always does in the darkness, 
like a summons from another 
world. We hurried into our 
warmest clothes, for the night 
was bitterly cold. Out of the 
sun, one feels colder when 
it is thawing than when it 
freezes. Number One, having 
all the advantages of a man, 
was ready first; but Number 
Two, in spite of having hair 
to roll up and an irrational 
desire to wait and look at her- 
self in the glass, caught him 
up on the stairs. Number 
Three, who is a great, feroci- 
ous, liver-coloured Dobermann 
police-dog known as Fix, having 
had no more to do than loom 
up from his cushion beside the 
bed, stretch four legs and yawn, 
was already at the bottom of 
the flight, seated on his stern 
in an attitude of carven ex- 
pectancy, his massive and 
sensitive muzzle and his strange 
topaz eyes one concentrated 
question about the intentions 
of his beloveds. 

What possibility is there of 
describing the scene upon which 
we were gazing twenty minutes 
later? There was just enough 
light to make seeing possible, 
but no more. What light there 
was seemed to be more a reflec- 
tion off the monotonous snow- 
fields than a direct gift from a 
sky full of ragged, moving 
clouds and an almost hidden 
moon. There was something 
unearthly about it. We stood 
together, with Antek and one 
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of the guards, above the roaring 
Vistula, and glanced into each 
other’s faces by its livid and 
chilling ray. From below us 
came the terrific booming of 
the shattered ice, like cannon 
fire at close range. 

The river, across whose ice- 
bound surface we had seen 
Antek sledging his wood only 
a few hours before, had in those 
few hours risen six feet above 
her normal level and had 
smashed her fetters to smither- 
eens. Ice-blocks weighing no 
less than 150 tons were tossed 
about like tennis balls and 
piled up one on top of another 
on either bank. Others tore 
along in the current, swimming 
towards the sea like so many 
monstrous polar bears. The 
black waters, free again after 
so many months, leapt and raced 
towards the Baltic like a troop 
of wild horses tearing across 
the steppes. The noise was 
terrific, ceaseless and deafening. 
Report followed report, and in 
between came the dull grinding 
of the icebergs settling down 
one on another. Towards morn- 
ing, when the inexorable nature 
of railway time-tables called 
us away, the sky was turning 
a faint rose before the rising 
sun, and a still paler rose was 
reflected off the crystal facets 
of all those colossal blocks 
littering the river- banks. A 
magazine of piled-up _ ice 
lay in the shallows where a 
sand- bank stands out of the 
water when the season is dry. 

The source of the river is 
not many miles distant from 
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where we stood, and the level 
of the water, swollen by the 
avalanches of melting snow 
that were sliding down from 
the heights, continued to rige 


rapidly as we watched. Faster 


and faster, the polar bears from 
higher up the river went hurry- 
ing by us. Antek and the guard 
shook their heads. 

“Tf the sun shines all day 
up in the highlands,’ they 
shouted above the din, “ the 
bridges will be smashed to 
matchwood before anything can 
be done.” 

Antek said that his father 
had been talking of the time, 
thirty-odd years or more 
earlier, after just such another 
hard winter as this, when 
a whole regiment of sappers 
had been ordered out to save 
the bridges ; and of how they 
had worked for days and nights 
along the Vistula with charges 
of dynamite and volleys of 
artillery fire, blowing up the 
dams of ice and letting the 
waterrun. Incalculable damage 
can be done during the great 
thaws when the floating masses 
of ice drift together, and the 
ice- blocks off the banks are 
snatched up again by the cease- 
lessly rising river, and _ the 
whole terrific weight of destruc- 
tion dams the passage of the 
racing water and floods the 
countryside ; or when, tower- 
ing up behind the bridges and 
forcing an outlet, it smashes 
them as if they had been so 
many match-boxes placed across 
the way. 

As we walked back to our 
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lodgings to pick up our ruck- 
sacks we heard a small glad 
ery from the interior of a cabin 
fronting the village street. 
Peering in through the tiny 
window we saw an old ewe 
with heaving sides and mild 
eyes lying down in the warmth 
of the kitchen, and, within 
reach of her anxious tongue, 
a joyful new-born lamb who 
had just discovered the extra- 
ordinary adventure of standing 
up. Spring had her witnesses 
everywhere. 

That same evening we were 
in Warsaw, and, having walked 
out to the Poniatowski Bridge 
that spans the Vistula just 
outside the town, we saw the 
polar bears still swimming to- 
wards the open sea. Soldiers 
had been at work since day- 
break with dynamite and ice- 
cutters, and the bridges of the 
capital, at least, were not in 
danger. When we saw Antek 
again we forgot to ask him 
how his part of the world had 
fared after we left; for that 
was early in May, and the 
little fleet of aromatic pine-log 
rafts was awaiting only our 
arrival to set out down the 
current. The birds were singing, 
the farmyard cocks crowing, and 
the slopes of the mountains 
were starred with little flowers. 
The piping of the shepherds 
came softly down to the val- 
leys; the waters of Vistula 
were sparkling and blue. The 
fisaks were standing up on 
their rafts awaiting the signal 
of departure and the first 
dipping of their paddles in the 
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water. Winter was forgotten. 
It was full speed ahead for 
long days of sunshine, and the 
salt sea was our goal.... 

It may be as well to say at 
once, for those who may be 
dreaming of making the same 
trip, that life on a raft has 
one sovereign disadvantage. 
One is never dry. And that 
(as some people say) means 
never. It does not mean that 
one is sometimes, or even quite 
often, wet. Simply, one is 
never dry. There is nothing 
surprising about it. The whole 
surface of the raft does not 
rise by more than the thickness 
of a plank or two above the 
surface of the water. The 


pines, three or four feet through 
their butt-ends, tapering at 
their finest point to something 
like the thickness of two or 
three fingers, in length from 


one hundred to two hundred 
feet, exquisitely flexible and 
as undeviatingly straight be- 
tween their extremes as needles, 
float completely submerged. 
They have been lashed together 
by steel cables, and the ‘ deck’ 
on which we live, eat, some- 
times sleep, and perform other 
functions unnecessary to be 
mentioned in detail, consists 
of nothing more than the 
rudest of planks nailed cross- 
ways to the trees. There is 
neither bridge nor rail, cabin 
nor cook-house, on our craft. 
Nothing but planks, a few 
uncertain nails—and water. 
Water eternally swishing below 
us, around us, across us, and 
occasionally (but we had wonder- 
8 
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ful weather, and this never 
lasted long) falling on us as 
well from the skies over our 
heads. 

There were five of these 
fan-shaped rafts in our little 
fleet. 
lived, manned by Antek and 
his father Stanislas, was the 
admiral vessel. Stanislas is 
the oldest and most experienced 
fliisak on the Vistula, and it 
was clear from the first that 
he regarded his passengers as 
very poor stuff. We clung, 
in so far as clinging on that 
vessel was possible, to Antek, 
who has never failed to be 
patient with us since we first 
came to the Carpathians. Antek 
has been indulgent when we 
have fallen down on the simplest 
ski-runs; when, out sleighing 
with him on quite mild days, 
with the thermometer (Centi- 
grade) registering a mere fifteen 
degrees below zero, we have in- 
sisted on jumping down to rub 
our noses in fresh snow, for fear 
of frost-bite. It is he who had 
unfolded for us the forest lore 
of the grey bear, the black 
stork, and the white partridge. 
Number Two, at least, will 
never forget that he never even 
smiled on the awful occasion 
when she publicly mistook the 
huge, bucking, dappled hare 
of the country for a roe-buck 
fleeing to cover. It was Antek 
who gave us badger’s grease 
to rub on our weals after a 
day’s march in the paper-thin 
sandals of twisted leather in 
which the highlander skims 
effortlessly over the deepest 
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snow and the flintiest mountain 
paths. Most remarkable testi. 
mony of all, perhaps, to the 
lofty sweetness of his nature, 
we have never known him to 
mock at us even when we have 
attempted to foretell the 
weather. 

It was Antek who made ug 
a little refuge from the sun 
‘ amidships,’ interlacing an arm- 
ful of green and _ resinous 
branches from the pine forest, 
In its shelter, during long, 
long hours of floating dreamily 
downstream, we lay on our 
backs, our heads screened from 
the sun’s too scorching rays, 
and forgot the town and the 
shore. There was only one 
drawback to that bolt-hole; 
when we were inside, Fix, by 
the laws governing the dis- 
placement of matter, had to 
be outside ; and the only posi- 
tion he would consent to take 
up was full length across the 
opening and, in consequence, 
our legs. Throughout the whole 
trip nobody ever dared approach 
the bolt-hole, not even to pass 
us the cigarettes or the bottle 
of drinking - water for which 
we cried aloud. 

A Dobermann is inaccessible 
to persuasion and he has a 
pair of jaws superior to any 
steel trap that has yet been 
invented. At night, when the 
party, rolled in sheepskins, lay 
up on shore and slept the sleep 
of those who have been exposed 
to fourteen or more hours of 
sunshine, wind, and water, he 
prowled untiringly up and down 
on the edges of the encampment. 
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Only when daylight came again 
would he lie down too, and 
sleep a little, uneasily. A 
shadow a little darker than the 
darkness, he slipped between 
the dead-beat bodies of sleeping 
men all night long. The men, 
if by some accident they awoke, 
feared him; but they were 
glad, too, to have him there. 
A Dobermann is a man-killer, 
if needs be; but on those lonely 
stretches of water, in the dark- 
ness of the forest night, his is 
a@ reassuring presence in a 
camp disarmed and heavy with 
sleep. 

The flisaks did not suffer 
from the sun. Naked to the 
waist, they would stand almost 
all day long to their paddles, 
half oar, half rudder. Each 
raft has two of this special 
kind of rudder, one at each end ; 
and no other oar is used. It 
is very difficult to describe. 
Little more than a rough block 
of wood on the end of a pole, 
it passes through a sort of 
upright rowlock standing mid- 
way between what would be 
the gunwales if there were any 
and if this were not a raft. 
The man in the bows may be 
using his as a rudder while 
the man in the stern is using 
his as an oar. In short, it is so 
perfectly primitive that, to the 
intelligence, blunted by civili- 
sation, of the present writer 
it offered the most alarming 
complications, and almost com- 
pletely defies description. 

So the flisaks, staring into 
the sun as unwinkingly as 
eagles, manceuvred us down- 
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stream, one fan-shaped raft 
nosing another; and not even 
the cattle, yoked together across 
the horns, that passed with 
creaking cart-loads on the bank 
above us, gave us a glance, 
so ancient and simple a sight 
is that yearly descent of the 
forest to the sea. One seemed 
to have stepped into one of 
those illustrations, copied from 
dug-up tiles and vases of earthen- 
ware, which enlivened one’s 
school editions of Virgil and 
Homer. Odysseus might have 
stood on our raft shading his 
eyes with his hand to search 
the horizon for home and king- 
dom; or Atneas might have 
wandered with us over the 
high seas seeking the site of a 
second Troy. We have never 
since turned up those illustra- 
tions, for fear of seeing how 
far wrong we were. The illusion 
remains that our little string of 
rafts might have followed each 
other around a vase of baked 
clay as easily as down the 
Vistula, and that some old Greek 
or Roman sailor, if we had been 
able to call him up, might have 
made clear to us in his dead 
language the technique of that 
construction of oar and rudder 
which we are unable to render 
into living English. 

The leisurely creaking of the 
cattle-drawn carts accompanied 
such imaginings; but these 
were far from being the 
pampered teams of white and 
be-tasselled oxen that might 
have been met with in the 
Appian Way or in the market- 
place at Athens. These were 
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the patient little family cows 
of the hungry highlander, their 
flanks plastered with the dung 
of their meagre bedding, and 
the milk in their udders grown 
scanty from toil. As we entered 
the Vistula of the richer plains 
we left them behind us. The 
eagles, too, stayed behind, hang- 
ing on motionless wings in 
the skies above the crags and 
the great forests. Vistula 
changed and became broad, 
lazy, and serenely smiling. 

But that was after Krakow, 
three days ahead. On the first 
day we shot cascades, scraped 
through gorges, and poached 
for salmon at midnight by the 
blaze of pine-wood brands. We 
slept at the foot of a sheer cliff 
where eagles nest. Between 
this scarred cliff face and a 
lower rampart on the opposite 
side of the gorge Vistula flows 
exactly forty feet wide. The 
fliisaks showed us, sunk in 
limestone rock on either side 
of the leap, the prints of a 
pair of sandals such as the 
highlanders wear. This is the 
Leap of Kosciej, the famous 
peasant bandit of the Car- 
pathians. The print of the 
left foot, from which he took 
off, is perfect. The right, on 
which he came down forty 
feet away on the other side 
of a roaring cascade, is a 
little blurred and elongated, as 
though he had staggered for an 
instant while regaining his 
balance. If he did, it is difficult 
to criticise him. 

Our poaching offence, the 
flisaks said, was not quite so 


serious as it would have been 
elsewhere on the river; poach- 
ing, by the way, in the State. 
owned rivers is an offence 
which it is very imprudent to 
commit. “ But,’’ said Antek, 
“it is not altogether the same 
thing here. Here, and for 
another five miles down-stream, 
it is only the water that belongs 
to the State. The bed of the 
river belongs to Pan Grodszki, 
the lord of the manor; and 
he is my comrade, for we were 
in the army together.”’ 

And how, we asked, did it 
happen that the bed of the 
river, which everywhere else 
along her reaches belongs ex- 
clusively to the State, could 
belong here to a family of 
private landowners? Antek did 
not know. All he knew was 
that the State had never suc- 
ceeded in proving that it did 
not, and that the Grodszki 
had been defending their claim 
in court of law for more than 
four hundred years. The law- 
suit, like the bed of the river 
and the farmlands on either 
bank, is handed down in the 
family from father to son. 
So we went on poaching; even 
if we had the bad luck to be 
caught in the act, it seemed 
unlikely that our punishment 
would interest us unduly at 
the end of the four more cen- 
turies or so still to come during 
which a second question might 
be thoroughly threshed out, 
that of the ownership of the 
fish. And, anyhow, we did 
not catch anything. We were 
rotten poachers. 
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On the second day we passed 
through the Silesian coal-fields. 
The mountains had become 
mere ridges. Foundry chimneys 
smoked on the horizon all day 
long. Probably it was all 
hideous, standardised, and be- 
grimed. ‘Industrialism usually 
is. But, lying on one’s back 
in the middle of a raft, doing 
nothing for fourteen hours at 
a time but drift and drift down- 
stream in a current running 
three miles an hour, to see 
even foundry chimneys in the 
enchantment that comes from 
distance, and the fact that one 
is eternally leaving them be- 
hind, gives charm in the mono- 
tony of the landscape and 
nostalgia in the grey tones 
and the obscured sky. On the 
outskirts of a busy town, where 
a saw-mill employed perhaps 
a hundred men, old Stanislas 
made a sign that he was going 
to stop, and the whole fleet 
lay up under the bank where 
the saw-mill hummed. 

“Tt is for my _ brother,” 
said Antek ; “he is a foreman 
here. He married a woman from 
the town and she would not 
let him stay with us among 
the mountains. There is good 
money here. But he is very 
sad, and sometimes he comes 
to see us at the Easter feast, 
and then he weeps very much.” 

The tearful foreman was a 
man of about thirty-five. He 
was dressed like a town-dweller 
and had almost lost that in- 
describable gait of the Car- 
pathian peasant which gives 
him the air of one of his own 
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beloved pine trees moving in 
the wind. He was built on the 
typical lines of the _high- 
lander, but his ready-made 
suit deformed his shoulders, mod- 
elled like those of a charioteer 
in an Egyptian frieze, and 
thickened a waist and hips that, 
in the closely fitting trousers 
of hand-made white felt, em- 
broidered in traditional designs 
that the flisaks wore, would 
have been as graceful as a 
slender girl’s. 

We hoped that on this 
occasion he would not weep. 
Certainly his father gave him 
no great encouragement. As 
he came forward to the rendez- 
vous the old man showed not 
the slightest sign of emotion. 
His face, as ever, was as 
imperturbable as the weather- 
worn carving which it so much 
resembles. As the dutiful son, 
hurrying forward, bent his knee 
until it touched the ground 
and carried the old flisak’s 
hand to his lips, kissing it 
repeatedly, the father (with a 
gesture whose accuracy we never 
failed to admire even if we 
did not exactly care for it) 
directed a stream of tobacco 
juice over the young man’s 
head, where it became con- 
founded with the waters of 
Vistula. 

This accomplished, he pro- 
duced from the depths of the 
sheepskins in which he slept 
a round loaf of rye bread, with 
the sign of the cross baked 
within its circle, a hard-boiled 
egg dyed in patterns as tradi- 
tional as those embroidered 
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on his clothes, a smoked sausage, 
and a small bottle of home-made 
vodka flavoured with aniseed. 
When he had handed these 
over, with an extremely laconic 
intimation that they had been 
set aside for the son by his 
mother from the Easter table, 
he gave the signal for at once 
moving off again. We left 
the home-sick foreman gazing 
after us from the bank. Heaven 
only knows how dear to him 
were the grim old man, the 
hard-boiled egg that his mother 
had dyed, and the memories 
of childhood that were hurry- 
ing away from him at three 
miles an hour. The brothers 
had exchanged kisses; no 
more. 

We reflected with satisfaction 
that Antek is betrothed to a 
beautiful mountain maid from 
his own village. 

That night we lay up below 
the fortified walls—built in the 
tenth century—of Krakow. At 
four o’clock in the morning, 
when we were preparing the 
start, the mist from the river 
was just lifting off the towers 
and battlements of the grey 
castle on the hill. Here, in 
the royal chapel, sleep the 
kings, the poets, and the heroes 
of Poland. Here sleeps Pil- 
sudski. Historically, Krakow 
is one of the most interesting 
cities in Europe. Her university 
was founded in 1364. Her vast 
market-place and the huge Cloth 
Hall are noble landmarks of 
European economic history. 

A breakdown held us up for 
several hours. It was almost 
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mid-day when we got afloat 
again, and the last thing we 
saw was @ procession or 9 
funeral cortége— already we 
were too far down-stream to 
be sure—winding uphill to the 
chapel; and the last thing 
we heard from Krakow wag 
the great bronze and silver 
note of Zygmunt, the king’s 
bell, speaking from the chapel 
tower. Whatever the occasion 
was, it must have been some- 
thing notable. Zygmunt speaks 
only on national occasions, 
Twenty - five feet in circum- 
ference, cast in 1520 from the 
bronze of captured enemy 
cannon, Zygmunt is the voice 
of Poland. During more than 
a hundred years of foreign 
rule the bronze and_ silver 
tongue was utterly silent. Only 
in 1918, with eight men pulling 
on his ropes, did Zygmunt 
speak again, shaking his great 
note out over the whole of 
kneeling Poland, to publish 
the news of liberty won back. 

Our late start put the flisaks 
out of humour. For a few 
days we forced the marches, 
if one may so express it. 
What was mere caprice on our 
part was a matter of bread and 
salt to them. A few lost hours 
meant nothing to the passengers. 
To the flisaks it might mean a 
falling of the market. On the 
whole, though, our luck was 
in everybody’s mouth. Of all 
the fleets that went down the 
river at that time ours was 
perhaps the only one to which 
no accident more or less serious 
happened. Our few lost hours 
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for repairs at Krakow were 
the whole disaster of the trip. 
Frequently we overtook rafts, 
probably too carelessly con- 
structed to begin with, which 
had been knocked to pieces 
by stones hidden just below 
the surface of the water. Naked 
men, cursing and impatient, 
standing above their waists 
in water, worked at getting 
them ship-shape again. Once 
or twice we stopped to lend a 
hand. On the fifth day we 
passed a crestfallen group 
gathered on the bank. A raft 
with a long extension (none of 
ours had this), split across the 
waist, lay half in and half 
out of the water. People were 
coming running from cottages 
alittle higher up. In the middle 
of the group, his face to the 
earth, his clothes streaming 
with water, lay the body of a 
drowned man. It was easy 
to see what had happened. 
Our flisaks made the sign of 
the cross, and that was all; 
we were in a hurry, and so 
we hurried on. Obviously no 
assistance could be of use, and 
the peasant, familiar with death, 
makes no bones of his uncom- 
promising acquaintance. 

On the next day an event 
occurred which enlivened every- 
body ; except, that is, ourselves 
and the headman of the village 
of Sz——. This worthy in- 
dividual had picked up from 
somewhere the news that dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors would 
be sleeping in his village that 
night, and had conceived the 
idea of coming down in person 
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to the river’s edge and offering 
us a sort of municipal welcome, 
The idea was hospitable, and 
far more than we in any way 
deserved, but the execution 
of it was catastrophic. I- 
luck saw to it that we tied 
up early that night. Five 
minutes before the welcome 
arrived we had set out across 
country to stretch our legs 
and change our ideas a little. 
Fix was left in charge of our 
belongings, not because we were 
in any anxiety on their account, 
but rather because his muzzle 
had been dropped overboard, 
and he is a little too ferocious 
for unmuzzled country rambles. 

Nobody seemed quite sure 
afterwards how it all began; 
but there was some slight con- 
fusion, and the headman, in 
the enthusiasm of his hospitable 
intentions, stepped on to the 
raft and approached our little 
bolt-hole under the delusion 
that we were modestly hiding 
ourselves within. When two 
hours later we turned up in 
excellent spirits, he was still 
lying on his back where Fix 
had thrown him down, with 
the beast’s mighty forefeet hold- 
ing down his chest (superbly 
decorated with chains of office 
and what-nots). The dog’s 
slavering red jaws only awaited 
the word of command to close 
on his throat. He was a brave 
man and had not lost conscious- 
ness, although he had been there 
two hours. 

We shall never know what 
the wording of that municipal 
welcome was to have been. It 








is a pity, for we have never 
been offered one before or since. 
The supporters of the dignitary 
had very wisely melted away 
long before. It is unsafe to 
witness too closely the discom- 
fiture of a powerful superior. 
The flisaks had not importuned 
his prostrate form with frivolous 
questionings. So we shall never 
know. One thing is sure: we 
shall not revisit the village of 
sz——. 

On the evening of the seventh 
day we came to Sandomierz. 
We were already in Mazovia. 
Beautiful Sandomierz was once 
one of the capital cities of 
royal Poland. The modern- 
minded Government of the 
Polish Republic dreams to-day 
of a Sandomierz which shall 
be the capital of the nation’s 
industry. Much money and 
planning are being employed 
to give reality to this dream. 
Poland has the misfortune to 
have all her industry concen- 
trated on the frontiers of foreign 
States, a fact for which the 
sombre past history of the 
country is responsible. A shift- 
ing of the nation’s industry 
to central Sandomierz would 
obviously be of the greatest 
advantage in every way. 

It is here that the famous 
Black Wheatlands begin. The 
soil is heavy, rich, and black. 
For centuries the perfect golden 
grain affectionately known as 
‘ Sandomierka ’ has been follow- 
ing the same route as ours to 
the Baltic. A few months 


after we had passed that way 
the merchants in their turn 
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would be setting out once more, 
loaded with ‘ Sandomierka,’ for 
the granaries of the world. 

After that we seemed to 
lose count of the days. There 
is something very confusing 
to the sense of Time in the 
ceaseless sound of water washing 
in one’s ears and in a day 
regulated only by the rising 
and setting of the sun. One's 
pocket calendar loses its mean- 
ing. I believe, too, that it was 
about then that we began to 
get mortally tired either of 
eating a little sour cheese and 
a big hunk of bread twice a 
day as the flisaks did, as our 
sole commons (washing it down 
with a draught of Vistula 
water), or of seeing the little 
charcoal - burning brazier on 
which we had so often un- 
successfully attempted to grill 
a steak or fry some eggs dowsed 
out yet once more by another 
wavelet breaking cheerfully 
over the raft. It was impossible 
to ask of the Spartan flisaks, 
anxious about their market and 
the work in the fields waiting 
for them at home, to lose 
precious time moored to the 
bank while we prepared on 
dry land the sybarite morsels 
for which they had no yearning. 
Fix, of the three passengers, 
fared the best in this respect. 
Every evening somebody went 
ashore and bought him a few 
pounds of lights from the 
nearest village. He had no 
pretensions to having them 
cooked, and he positively en- 
joyed Vistula water. 


Mile after mile, away to 
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the horizon, and all day long 
until we tied up again to 
sleep, the eye saw nothing 
but a country of blossom- 
ing fruit gardens. Now that 
the snows were gone the 
countryside lay buried deep 
under drifts of white and 
coloured blossom. Masses of 
cherry and plum _ blossom 
perfumed the air. As every 
day brought us nearer to 
Warsaw we were able to 
cover fewer miles between the 
rising and setting sun. The 
river grew busier, and naviga- 
tion, too, became more of a 
problem. Once we lay for 
hours on a sand-bank, but a 
timely downfall swelled the 
river and we floated off before 
any real harm had been done. 
The flisaks were preoccupied 
and silent during sailing hours, 
and too dead-beat at night to 
bother about entertaining us. 
We peered across the dunes of 
Mazovia and tried to discern 
Warsaw. The flisaks muttered 
of quicksands; and the char- 
coal got so completely sodden 
that we had to give up the 
hope not only of beef - steak 
but also of the slightly warmed 
coffee with which we had until 
then succeeded, in spite of 
everything, in beginning the 
day. Neither of us really cares 
for a wedge of chilly sour 
cheese as the only ingredient 
of breakfast. 

On the fifteenth day we were 
below Warsaw, and another 
ten days or so lay between 
us and the Baltic. We decided 
that for once we would have 
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hot baths and sleep in a bed 
with sheets. Possibly even then 
the idea of desertion was stirring 
in our subconscious minds. 
Otherwise it is difficult to ex- 
plain why, by mutual consent, 
we took with us Fix, an 
embarrassing companion in a 
city that is not gushing about 
dogs. Also, on comparing notes 
later, we both believed that, 
when we left the raft and for 
the first time since we had set 
out in his company, it had 
been possible to observe the 
beginning of an expression on 
the face of old Stanislas. 

“Do not forget,’’ said Antek, 
“that we must start at four 
o’clock in the morning as usual. 
If you are late, the flisaks will 
not wait for you.” 

We rattled across the cobbles 
of Warsaw in an open cab. 
It was very jolly. When we 
had bought a muzzle for Fix 
we decided what we should 
have for dinner. Our com- 
panion and our own disreputable 
appearance made it impossible 
to think of dining at the 
Europejski or anywhere like 
that. Fortunately, being a 
couple of old-timers, we both 
knew a little restaurant—those 
are the only places really worth 
eating in, anyhow. 

As we lingered over excellent 
and hot Turkish coffee, Number 
Two said musingly— 

“Do you really think the 
fliisaks would start without us 
tomorrow if we were late? ” 

“Sure of it,’’ said Number 
One, without any despair in 
his voice. 

$2 
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“And our knapsacks and 
things ? ”’ 

“Oh, Antek would look after 
those. Besides, they’re not 
worth anything.” 

‘Then, do you think. . .” 

“ T think,”’ said Number One, 
“that we are now going to our 
hotel and to bed. And, as 
I have not been to bed for what 
seems like ten years, I shall 
probably sleep very late. I 
shall give no orders about being 
called.”’ 

The bed was 
fortable., 


very com- 
Fix had been ac- 





and then 


cepted in contraband, and at 
the price of a heavy bribe, 
by the staff. Dinner was a 
pleasant memory. Everything 
was very satisfactory. Number 
Two rolled herself into a ball 
suddenly laughed 
aloud. Fix, roused from sleep, 
lifted his head from the floor 
and haughtily demanded to be 
told why. 

“T am thinking,” she said, 
“of what old Stanislas will not 
say. I am certain he knew 
from the beginning that we 
would never get to the Baltic.” 
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DIPLOMATIC INTERLUDES. 


BY J. K. STANFORD, 


Except for the Press, and 
the up-to-date plumbing that 
diplomats enjoy at Locarno 
and Geneva, there is little 
obvious difference between the 
conduct of their deliberations 
and that of our frontier meet- 
ings on the borders of Burma. 
Both profess to. settle inter- 
national disputes or the ‘ inci- 
dents ’ which may lead to them. 
There is much the same archaic 
ceremonial, the same stately 
imperviousness to common- 
sense, and the same patient 
blending of incompatibilities, 
polite, trilingual, and _ inter- 
spersed with very heavy meals. 
Your fellow diplomat is a guest 
first and a political officer as 
an afterthought. His first fine 
careless rapture of zeal for his 
nation is unavoidably mellowed, 
or acidulated, by champagne. 

Moreover, to the Kachin on 
the Burma-Yunnan border (the 
Man in the Street), on whose 
behalf, after all, these expensive 
functions are from time to 
time arranged, there is the same 
almost completely negative re- 
sult. The diplomats assemble, 
they bow, they eat, drink, and 
make speeches, they argue 
politely and interminably, they 
call him in occasionally to 
browbeat him, they get hold of 
the wrong end; they eat and 
drink again, arrange sports for 


I, 


their camp followers, bow, and 
shake hands, the guard presents 
arms, and back they jingle to 
Momien or Myitkaba, flushed 
with meals at Government’s ex- 
pense, to report that: “ Socially 
the meeting was a great success 
and relations were of the most 
cordial description.”” But he, 
the apple of any discord there 
has been, returns to the moun- 
tain home from which he was 
so unwillingly extracted as a 
witness, or a casus belli, or 
even an exhibit, to realise that 
he has spent ten long days of 
waiting about at his own charges 
on someone else’s hilltop, and 
that his pound of flesh has some- 
how been whittled to a cutlet. 
If by ill-luck, in his absence, 
his daughter has eloped to 
China, or the Dumpangni have 
stolen his other buffalo, he 
must hang about, waiting for 
redress, till 1940 or the next 
frontier meeting, “‘ whichever,”’ 
in Government parlance, “ is 
earlier.” 

In the Myitkaba hill tracts 
we have, however, a few solid 
advantages over Geneva. Our 
frontier meetings are held on 
the frontier, and we are not 
allowed to lure the stranger 
more than a certain distance 
within our gates, or to conduct 
the discussions, at interminable 
length, in the rarefied atmos- 
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phere of a Tibetan or Siamese 
hotel. Whatever fog may hang 
round our deliberations we are 
at any rate in the midst of 
what we are discussing, and are 
surrounded by a host of the 
aggrieved, who cannot live on 
air or windy promises of redress. 
Further, we have to _ begin 
with a forty-mile ride or walk 
in the eye of Phebus to a cool 
hilltop with wardrobe, cellar, 
and cuisine jingling along on 
mules behind us, and that is no 
bad start to clear the brain. 
We are, above all, our own 
reporters. Our office work is 
stewing behind us in the plains, 
and can reach us only in a 
truncated form by helio or 
lamp-signal, or in the pouch 
of a mounted man. If we have 
forgotten the gin, or are running 
out of tinned salmon, it is 


II. 


Previous experience had done 
little to fit me for the Sima 
Meeting of 193-. I had once, 
nearly twelve years before, at- 
tended a ‘Border Meeting’ 
with C. of the Manipur Durbar 
in a rather remote part of the 
Upper Chindwin, to settle a 
number of long-standing dis- 
putes between the Chins of the 
Kabaw foothills. It was a 
delightfully informal bachelor 
interlude, for which I can re- 
member making no preparations 
beyond ordering a case of 
whisky and several plum- 
puddings, and asking the Myook 
at Tamu to find out where the 
best jungle-fowl beats were. 
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better to make haste and settle 
things and get back to Civiligg- 
tion again. In Geneva, lulled 
and warmed in the limelight, 
with the eyes of Europe on 
them, there seems no reason 
why the diplomats should ever 
get finished at all. And if we 
have made a mistake, as political 
officers occasionally do, it does 
no good to go back to “ resume 
discussions.”’ For the grass and 
bamboo council hall, in which 
we deliberated, has been long 
since consigned to the flames; 
our opposite number is four 
long marches away in Chanta 
or Tengyueh, and the ‘ parties,’ 
on whose behalf we diplo- 
matised, are scattered over four 
thousand miles of hill, jubilantly 
drunk or licking their wounds. 
Further meetings can, and must, 
wait. 


He was a careful soul and not 
overworked. The result of his 
researches adorns my game- 
book still. It is a six-columned 
statement headed, Tamu Town- 
ship, Year 1924-25, and begins: 
1. Serial No.; 2. Place where 
fowls are resting; 3. No. of 
fowls; 4. Beating or driving 
place ; 5. Watching or shooting 
place ; 6. Remarks. 

The jungle-fowl, as I have 
known him, is such an wun- 
scheduled, irreclaimable bird, 
living for pleasure and knowing 
no law, that it was good to see 
this attempt to tie him down 
for once. There was one grand 
beat which we did no less than 
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three days running, in which 
we stood each day on river sand, 
while the old cocks came stream- 
ing at us, ‘ high over the blue 
gorge,’ from tall trees on a 
slope a hundred and fifty yards 
away, a8 good birds, and as 
obliging, a8 anyone could wish 
for. 

And one afternoon between 
peats I saw C., the power 
behind the throne in Manipur, 
chased well and truly by an old 
cow buffalo across a clearing ; 
he ran for his life amid the 
laughter and derisive cheers of 
our respective partisans, who 
were beating for us. It is per- 
haps a pity there are no such 
hazards on the links of Geneva. 

In the dusk we would gallop 
home across the darkening 
stubble, with our ponies pre- 
tending to jump the kazins, 
and spend an evening listening 
to C.’s stories of Kanchenjunga 
and the Imphal Jail; (in his 
day the prisoners were, out of 
pity and economy, allowed to 
sleep at home, but were said 
to return punctually for their 
meals in the morning). 

By day, from nine till two, 
C. and I sat on the bench, judge 
and jury and bar in one, admir- 
ably impartial and as _ two- 
faced as we could be. As their 
case was called, ©.’s Chins 
would stalk in, draw aside 
their blankets, and without a 
word lay before him on the 
bench a handful of eggs, a 
clucking, indignant pullet, or a 
bottle of rice-beer. Then they 
would wait, happily, for justice 
to be done. That was their 
custom. It was, alas! not 
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ours. In Burma, a prodigal 
country with a flair for palm- 
oil—they call it “ honey for 
your malady ’’—we are most 
astringent in our relations with 
litigants, and gifts, as usual, 
had been expressly forbidden. 
By mid-day the Manipur end 
of the judgment seat resembled 
the counter of a poulterer with 
an off-licence, and nothing 
would convince my clientéle 
that they were getting a square 
deal. They would gaze im- 
ploringly at me as they came 
in, eye what they could see of 
my colleague between the serried 
bottles, lower their gaze to the 
hens that clucked with side- 
long glances about his feet, and 
give themselves up for lost. 
Whenever I had to find against 
my own side, I felt not only 
corrupt but callous. 

On the last day it was 
agreed that I, on my march 
home down the Kabaw Valley, 
should visit a place just over 
the Manipur border and decide 
a case for us both. The Manipur 
Chins were ready and waiting 
for me when I cantered up to 
that remote hill. Here was a 
stranger who had been starved 
of his just dues all the week, 
alone, within their gates, and 
with unfettered powers of de- 
cision. They would take no 
denial. Back over the border 
in due course came my orderly 
and I, very gingerly at a trot, 
with twenty-five eggs clinking 
in our pockets, four beer bottles 
slung over our shoulders, and 
two snow-white cockerels bal- 
ancing on our ponies’ withers. 
The Burmans gathered at my 
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first camp to see the new D. C. 
alrive, decided in sardonic 
undertones that he had had a 
good day. It was some relief 
that night to be able, with a 
clear conscience, to give my 


verdict in favour of the Burma 
Chin, but he, poor lamb, in 
despair at our previous per- 
formances in Tamu, had not 
even troubled to wait for the 
court’s decision. 


It. 


But this Sima meeting, to 
decide frontier disputes with 
the two Yunnanese Magistrates, 
was on a different scale; with 
ladies, the Battalion Command- 
ant from Myitkaba, champagne, 
official dinners, and what not. 
The British Consul from Momien 
and his clerk were there to keep 
the peace. My Assistant was 
to do the lion’s share of the 
work, with myself as a mere 
lizard in the social background. 
There was a good deal to do 
beforehand, furnishing the camp, 
housing our two parties and 
those whom the Major would 
call the “ interrupters and also 
rans,” and assembling on that 
remote hilltop those ephemeral 
and other necessities of digni- 
fied existence, from sausages 
to tin basins, from cherry 
brandy to kerosene oil, which 
at Locarno one accepts so 
lightly. 

All was at last accomplished 
before we left Myitkaba. The 
eternal round of disease, crime, 
leases, assessments, revenue col- 
lections, appeals, inspections, 
and reports was shelved for the 
time being. Two Sessions cases 
were hurriedly settled: Je 
Kaung, a Maru and not too 
strong in the head, who had 
killed an old woman, but as he 


assured me in court, “ slowly 
out of kindness,” was given 
eight years in Tadagale Asylum ; 
Chumlut Nawng, a Chinghpaw 
of eighteen, who, when in wine, 
had shot his father dead with 
his own gun for calling him a 
bastard, and then gone out and 
calmly lain down to sleep in 
the middle of the road until his 
arrest, was given fourteen years. 
The watering of the milk by 
the care-free Gurkhas in the 
early morning, in full view of 
my office, which had so annoyed 
me (more especially as their 
doyen, the hospital milk con- 
tractor, had somehow squared 
not only my sanitary expert 
but also the cows and my 
trusted lactometer), was tem- 
porarily stopped pending the 
arrival of a butyrometer from 
England. 

The component parts of our 
various hostelries were at last 
assembled, and went lurching, 
jingling, and creaking in 120-lb. 
loads up the hill. Swamy the 
butler, no mountaineer but one 
whom no domestic crisis could 
blench, was plucked from his 
pantry and despatched, at two 
knots, on his great flat feet, 
in the wake of the Kachin 
boys N’Khum Naw and Duleng 
Gam. The cook, by reason of 
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his years and his vital import- 
ance to us, was provided with 
a mule. Swamy staggered in 
two hours after everyone at 
Kazu, three at N’Krang and 
four at Sima; he was then laid 
low with ‘fever’ for twenty- 
four hours. 

But by midnight on the third 
day all was safely gathered in, 
on our windy hill, from the 
crackers to the curacoa, from 
the oath papers to our witnesses. 
These latter indeed, Shans, 
Gurkhas, Chinese, Atzis, Nungs, 
Yawyins, Marus, an odd Lashi, 
Chinghpaws galore, and Shan- 
Tayoks, crowned every height 
in Sima, and stood in queues 
outside the liquor and opium 
dens—the best entertainment 
we could offer them in the 
unfortunate absence of a picture- 
house. We ourselves had bur- 
nished our spurs and buttons, 
polished the entrée dishes, 
checked our list of case records 
and provender, put up a paper 
archway labelled ‘ WELL-COME’ 
outside the Fort, and had learnt 
from Mr Kwan, the Consul’s 
clerk, exactly what to expect, 
and the ritual of calls and meals. 
Let the Chinese come, we were 
ready for them. 

Unfortunately this proved to 
be an overstatement. Our 
guests had slept overnight at 
Pajao, eleven miles away. Mr 
Kwan, an officer with many 
years’ experience of these meet- 
ings, assured us positively that 
they never did, and could not, 
arrive before 3 P.M. We took 
his word for it, synchronised 
our watches, ordered lunch at 
one, and told the Subadar to 
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have his Guard of Honour on 
parade sharp at two. 

At 11.15 A.M. a message came 
that the head of the Chinese 
column was in sight only a mile 
away. We roused the Major 
from his pre-luncheon swoon ; 
messengers sped like swallows 
in every direction; the noises 
‘off’ from the barrack - rooms 
sounded like a mutiny; we 
ourselves leaped into our uni- 
forms with a speed which all 
but cracked their unaccustomed 
seams, and stepped gingerly 
downhill. Mr Li Lin Ywe, the 
other interpreter, ruined his 
lily - white ceremonial attire, 
specially bought for the arrival, 
in a wild race to stem his com- 
patriots’ onrush and save our 
honour. He gave us, in fact, 
half an hour to perspire freely 
on the hillside before a deeply 
appreciative audience of Gurkha 
children and grazing mules. 
Suddenly, at last, the Chinese 
were upon us. A platoon of 
the Yung-chang Independent 
Battalion, led by Mr Li their 
subaltern, swept round the last 
corner, gave two staccato yelps, 
and goose-stepped at incredible 
speed past the astonished guard. 
Behind them, small, neat, 
tightly buttoned into high- 
collared dark-grey tunics, came 
the Magistrates, somewhat em- 
barrassed by the presence in 
their midst of an educated 
‘ European vagrant,’ who, while 
being deported from Momien, 
was making the fullest use of 
the entente he found so obvi- 
ously prevailing. We saluted, 
bowed, shook hands, and showed 
the Chinese to their lairs ; there, 
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worn with travel, we decided to 
leave them until the first official 
item on the programme, which 
was tea. We returned to the 
Fort. I had just finished 
luncheon, and was in the act 
of discarding my uniform, when 
there was a commotion on the 
flagged path outside my bath- 
room. Swamy, the unblenching 
butler, entered in haste— 

‘* Please, sir, Chinese soldiers 
coming.” 

I went out into the sunshine in 
a passionate state of dishabille. 
The official tour of the Yun- 
nanese detachment round the 
Fort had been timed for two 
days later. But it seemed they 
were bringing gifts and compli- 
ments from the Magistrates : 
tinned ham, bottles of Chinese 
port, six ducks, six chickens, 
and a goat. 

The escort waited without a 
word. My interpreter, after 
his frantic race in the morning, 
was doubtless in bed. I ex- 
amined the prisoners. The goat 
was a large, coarse, hairy animal 
with those flat pads on his fore- 
legs which showed that for 
years he had done all his grazing 
on his knees. How they had 
persuaded him to walk the 
twenty-five miles of mountain 
road from Simapa to Pajao 
and Sima I do not know, but 
he was clearly exhausted. He 
knelt before me, a look of 
despairing hauteur on his 
bearded Nonconformist face. I 
thought of Elisha, the butt of 
bright-eyed inconsequent chil- 
dren. Swamy gave him a 
glance full of understanding 
and, for the first time since I 


had known him, almost smiled, 
He, too, knew what it was to 
have to scale mountains when 
out of training. 

There was a silence broken 
only by a hoarse whispering 
among the ducks and chickens 
in their baskets. I felt as 
voiceless as they did. My 
Yunnanese phrases were never 
many, and I could only think 
of the first one I had ever 
learned: ‘“ A tiger killed two 
of my mules last night.” It 
seemed inappropriate, but some- 
thing was clearly expected of 
me, and I backed into the 
bathroom, seized the water-jug, 
and presented it to the goat, 
like a tankard. Still on his 
knees, and without a word, 
he sank his long gloomy visage 
in it up to the ears, and there 
was silence again except for a 
delirious chuckle from one of 
the ducks. I brought out the 
Major’s sponge and squeezed 
it over them. They were quite 
obviously feeling faint. The 
goat remained on his knees, 
buried in his tankard. I dis- 
missed the escort, who went 
reluctantly, puzzled by the 
strange lustral rites the English 
performed to their bribes. 

Some time later, when Swamy 
and N’Khum Naw had managed 
to lever the bathroom jug off 
the goat’s face, and the poultry 
had been bestowed in the shade, 
I was informed that it was cus- 
tomary in Yunnan to tip the 
bearers of such offerings ten 
rupees. I gave the goat to 


my bench clerk, hoping that 
he, as a good Buddhist, would 
be as reluctant to eat him as 
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we were. I felt like Judas. We 
never saw him again... . 

To the Magistrates, in due 
course, we sent various gifts: 
prandy of two kinds, vermouth, 
crystallised fruits, chocolates, 
cigars, and a clock. The last 
was, we were told, “‘ much ap- 
preciated ’’ ; we hoped, at any 
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rate, in view of our carefully 
worked-out programme, that it 
might be useful and occasionally 
referred to. When we dined 
with them some nights later, 
it occupied a post of honour on 
the mantelpiece, the hands 
pointing incessantly to half- 
past one. 


IV. 


Our first dinner-party was 
over, our guests had gone. 
The gin and the sherry, the 
champagne and the port, the 
brandy and the cigars and the 
crackers had performed their 
magic office. Mr Li, his eyes 
gleaming with pride, had learned 
at last how the great ones of 
England dined. We had grown 
used to his leaping to attention 
whenever anyone spoke to him 
across the table. Side by side 
we had all sat in perfect ac- 
cord, flushed with good living, 
crowned with paper caps, spar- 
ing of words (for, with the ex- 
ception of the Consul and Mr 
Kwan, our Yunnanese and their 
English, produced ever so far, 
were on more or less parallel 
lines). The Consul, wan with 
the appalling task of inter- 
preting conversational plati- 
tudes between us for three hours, 
had at last accepted a much- 
needed whisky and soda. Mr 
Kwan, similarly overwrought, 
had disappeared. We stood in 
the starlight and watched our 
guests’ lanterns wavering down 
the hill. They looked rather 
as if the escort had been dining 
somewhere too, but it was at 


any rate downhill they lived 
and not up. Farther down still, 
the bazaar quarter of Sima 
was, a8 usual, plunged in dark- 
ness. It shrouded somewhere 
that mass of litigants and ‘ also 
rans,’ ravished from their homes 
both sides the border, lying, 
we hoped, in deepest slumber, 
if not in complete agreement. 
For them the poppy and the 
vine, or its home-brewed local 
equivalent, had, we believed, 
drowned care. No one, hap- 
pily, had thought of starting a 
night club for them; for only 
the dull or the bored need keep 
awake all night. They were 
simple folk and lived quite near 
to nature. No one of them had 
ever heard any nonsense about 
carrying his anodynes like a 
gentleman. Where they drank, 
they slept. 

Forty miles away, out of the 
mist that shrouded the Ilra- 
waddy, a signal-lamp winked 
and winked again. It was only 
a belated message to the effect 
that Elizabeth Anne, our infant 
daughter, was quite well. I 
began to hope that I was too. 
Our evening’s festivities had 
begun with an official call on 
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the Chinese at 4 P.M., during 
which we had consumed hock 
and sweet biscuits, followed by 
a heavy tea (in every sense 


The theory of trying Frontier 
cases is simple. They are all 
criminal (because to lend money 
across the Frontier would be 
madness). You have removed 
your neighbour’s wife or, it 
may be, his servant or his 
maid or his ox or his ass, or 
beaten him up or killed him 
when he came to stay with you. 
You may have cast a spell 
over Sao Awng so that he has 
died “of pain and vomiting 
blood ” while you beat a gong 
round your village over the 
mountain, rejoicing at the news. 
You may have ‘ arranged your 
daughter’ with one of the N’ 
Bawpni for a carpet, two gongs, 
and a cow paid in advance, 
and some oaf from over the 
way has run off with her a 
month too soon. Perhaps the 
men of Graugra privateered 
your last big consignment of 
opium two years ago on its 
way to the Jade Mines and 
claimed the Government re- 
ward. In that case you will 
have ambushed them, not un- 
naturally, a year later on a 
mountain path, and shot them 
up on their way to a distant 
kinsman’s marriage ceremony 
at Wabawng. These last two 
will be cross cases, but you may 
be hard put to it to recognise 
them as such. The old happy 
days of feuds and fights, raids 






of the word) in the Assist. 
ant Superintendent’s bungalow, 
Like other diplomats, I began 
to fear reprisals. 





and reprisals, an eye for an 
eye, are more or less over, 
In these more enlightened days 
the loss of your life, or a limb, 
your daughter’s honour, or your 
mule is assessed on a strictly 
cash basis. (In your own coun- 
try you pay in gongs and car- 
pets, cooking-pots and spears, 
or buffaloes and silk trousers.) 
The case is tried as if it were a 
civil one, with no dock and no 
prisoners, and the net score 
between the two countries is 
squared up at the end, as in 
bridge. 

It should have been simple. 
We had, as you have seen, 
achieved the most perfect diplo- 
matic accord overnight. Both 
sides demanded only justice. 
There were no pleaders to con- 
fuse the issue, and no reporters 
taking down our lightest word. 
But it was not easy to arrive 
at the truth. 

There was, to start with, 
the case of Wu Lin Kyo. He, 
the complaint stated, was over 
here at Nabang, in the Sima 
hill-tracts, as an innocent guest. 
On him descended a ‘ gang of 
local dacoits,’ led by Tangbao 
Tu of Ngajang, who beat him 
very severely and removed from 
him fifteen rupees, an umbrella, 
and an opium pipe. Wu Lin 
Kyo managed to return, @ 
stricken man, to his home in 
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Yunnan, and died of his in- 
juries four months later. The 
aggrieved parents, demanding 
Rs. 500, related their story. 
There was no post-mortem re- 
port, no death return, and no 
hospital record, but we do not 
expect such things from Momien, 
and everybody seemed satisfied 
on the verbal evidence that 
Wu Lin Kyo was, in very 
truth, dead. 

At last, after an hour of 
evidence and ‘ interruption’ in 
several dialects, Tangbao Tu 
was called. He had been listen- 
ing so far with an insufferable 
air of rectitude. Yes, he beat 
Wu Lin Kyo in Lahtawng 
Gam’s house, but ‘ only slightly.’ 
Yes, he tied him with ropes. 
Yes, he removed his money, 
umbrella, and opium pipe and 
the opium. “ What opium, and 
where is it ? ”’ 

“Two hundred tolas: I 
handed it over to the last 
Bumduwa”’ (the late Assistant 
Superintendent) “at Kantao- 
yang. This was last year.” 

So far from being a brutal 
dacoity, it was, it seemed, a 
mere routine arrest for opium 
smuggling. We hinted as much, 
most politely, to the Magis- 
trates. They consulted with 
one of the ‘Chi Changs.’ 
Throughout the meeting we 
never quite discovered who 
these minor deities were. 
Slender and cool in high-collared 
white or black tunics, with 
faces a8 wan and passionless as 
gruyére and the bright eyes of 
birds, they looked as if they 
had got up very early indeed and 
were prepared never to go to 
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bed. Dressed in other clothes, 
they would have made admir- 
able restaurateurs. One re- 
ceived the impression, probably 
erroneous, that they had pur- 
chased the sporting rights of 
most of the bigger cases and 
were running them, as we run 
shoots in England, as a syndi- 
cate. 

The Chi Chang had no need 
of notes. He whispered inex- 
orably in the clerk’s ear. The 
clerk whispered to the Magis- 
trates: ‘ But he was severely 
beaten when arrested. The 
headman should not have done 
so.” We adjourned the case, 
by arrangement, till next day, 
and sent an urgent helio to 
Myitkaba to find out if Wu 
Lin Kyo, while under trial, 
had complained of any injuries. 
Back in due course flashed the 
answer— 

“‘ Undertrial referred to 
treated as out-patient four days 
malaria and hookworm only.’ 

We showed it to the Chinese. 
The Chi Changs were undis- 
mayed. The headman had at 
any rate admitted the beating, 
and that was clearly immoral 
and criminal as well. With that 
fatal instinct for compromise 
which has so often undone our 
nation, we closed eventually 
with Wu Lin Kyo’s bereaved 
parents for Rs. 20. They had, 
after all, bluffed us, and de- 
served something. Even if the 
beating had not killed Wu Lin 
Kyo, it seemed, at any rate, 
to have brought on a severe 
attack of malaria. We felt 
that if we haggled any more, 
we might find them claiming 
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that we had given him hook- 
worm, the rate of compensation 
for which is not laid down. 
And there was the sad case 
of Mr ‘Chung.’ We never dis- 
covered his real name, for in 
the voluminous documents of 
the case he was variously re- 
ferred to as Lao Te Pe, Chang 
Lao Lu, Law Lu, Chung of 
Nahpaw, and ‘Chinaman Law 
Leo.’ Arrested by us after a 
big caravan dacoity on the 
frontier road as having, though 
a British subject, harboured 
six of the Chinese raiders in 
his house in Nahpaw, he had 
eventually been released for 
lack of evidence. Safely back 
in Yunnan, he was now a 
Chinese subject, and was suing 
the Burma Government for 
wrongful arrest and what the 
Premature Retirement Rules 
call ‘loss of career,’ because, 
in his own words, “‘ he missed 
the chance of earning about 
Rs. 100” during his arrest. 
According to himself, he was 
a “respectable schoolmaster 
who employed a writer.” We 
pointed out that most school- 
masters could write as well as 
read for themselves, half-heart- 
edly because we were doubtful 
if this applied to the vagaries 
of the Yunnanese script. We 
pointed out, too, the remarkable 
number of occupations and 
homes Mr Chung had had in 
the last two years, and sug- 
gested that he was neither a 
schoolmaster, a jade digger, 


nor a fuel contractor’s odd man, 
but an opium smuggler on a 
large scale, who travelled all 
over the place. All was in 
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vain, and his case, still hotly 
disputed, had to be referred to 
the Appellate Court. 

In the course of the dis. 
cussion, it transpired that 
Mr Chung’s much - talked - of 
‘ writer,’ Kyon Kyon Chi, had 
also been arrested at the same 
time as himself. Our hill lock- 
ups, like the Tower of London, 
must hold many unsavoury 
secrets, for no one seemed ever 
to have heard of him since 
that moment. Luckily he was 
not only without beginning of 
days or end of years, but also 
without relatives who could 
claim against us in his memory 
for ‘loss of career.’ I am still 
ignorant about his fate. It 
seems just possible that he 
never existed. 

And then there was what 
we called, for brevity, the ‘ Chu 
Chin Chow’ case. The woman 
Kyan Set Kwan had removed 
Kyaw Lee Shi’s daughter from 
Tengyueh, and sold her into 
what film captions describe as 
‘Worse than Death’ in Myit- 
kaba. After five hours’ argu- 
ment we discovered this grim 
white slaver was the same as 
one Set Hkwan who had been 
‘frontier crossed’ by me over 
to Yunnan, eighteen months 
before, as an opium-den keeper. 
We suggested that they should 
search Yunnan (a big place) 
for her first and deal with her 
themselves. All was in vain. 
The daughter had last been 
heard of in a house of ill-fame 
in Myitkaba; she had a name 
like an anagram and at least one 
alias, but I, as head of the 
district, was clearly responsible 
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for returning her at once, and 
for her past and future. The 


honour of Burma was at stake 


And so it went on. We 
would chase our tail, puppy 
fashion, for half an hour, only 
to discover either that both 
parties were probably in China 
all the time, or that the cross 
case was time-barred by seven 
years. Even the mass of about 
thirty true cases, with both 
teams present on the ground, 
took far more time than you 
would imagine to play out. 
The Kachin in his own hills 
has an odd knack of speaking 
the truth, but for centuries 
he and the Burman have been 
China’s milch-cows ; and if you 
have, all those years, cornered 
the opium, pork, liquor, pawn- 
broking, jade, gambling, and 
most other rackets, to pay out 
good money for the death of 
a lousy Yawyin in a frontier 
squabble is unthinkable. 

On details the ‘ Chi Changs’ 
were inexorable, and kept the 
Magistrates from wilting. Even 
when they had stolen our post- 
mules from the Fort, they 
counterclaimed for an attack by 
“ twenty-six local soldiers ” on 
Hkumra village. Eventually 
we discovered that this was a 
deputation of seven headmen 
and elders, who, threatened 
with condign punishment by 
the A.S. unless the mules were 
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traced, had spent seven days 
across the border negotiating 
for their return. Though per- 
haps dacoity was an overstate- 
ment, their bill for chickens, 
eggs, rice, and liquor consumed 
by the deputation in these dis- 
cussions came to nearly the 
value of the mules. 

Tireless, passionless, imper- 
vious to reason as they seemed, 
perhaps our importunity wor- 
ried our guests more than we 
imagined. Once during an ad- 
journment I rode past their 
pavilions and stole a glance 
through their casement. Four 
beds, set closely side by side 
like a boys’ dormitory, filled 
the magistrate’s retiring-room. 
They slept, those men of steel, 
side by side, worn out and 
motionless. On their right hand 
slept Mr Li, his tunic still tightly 
buttoned, his knees in the air, 
in balmiest repose; for, in 
addition to his incessant social 
and military duties, he was 
the platoon’s leading athlete. 
On the fourth bed, his tunic 
unbuttoned, his knees crossed, 
one slipper dangling from an 
idly waving foot, was a member 
of the Magistrates’ personal 
bodyguard. He lay there 
half asleep, his finger tirelessly 
playing with the trigger of an 
automatic pistol, its vigilant 
muzzle a few inches only from 
the stomach of the Deputy he 
was guarding. I rode on. 


VI. 


On*the final day there were, 
besides the sports, friendly in- 


terchanges of military skill: 
bayonet-fighting, drill, physical 
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exercises, and rapid fire with 
tracer bullets at falling plates. 
Mr Li, not to be outdone, sum- 
moned his braves. Their turn- 
out, if at times unorthodox 
(such as a pink enamel thermos 
and a towel slung behind them), 
was good, their drill keen and 
excellent. Their musketry, once 
they had shed most of their 
equipment at the firing point, 
was very rapid, though many 
of the plates, unused to the 
bullets of Yunnan, tactlessly 
refused to fall. But it was 
their bayonet practice which 
made me hope that we might 
never clash professionally in 
war. We had imagined them, 
pale and very calm and 
scientific, disembowelling their 
enemy rallentando, some time 
after the day’s victory was 
over. Instead, with flashing 
eyes and contorted faces, they 
half sank on their haunches, 
and swung and jabbed and 
pointed to and fro, crying re- 
morselessly the while in each 
other’s faces— 

“ One, two, kill! three, four, 
kill!” 

Colonel Campbell would have 
adored them. Never have I 
seen so admirably demonstrated 








On the last night we dined 
with the Chinese. The Major, 


anxious, as one of the ladies 
unfeelingly remarked, to give 
himself a treat, came down, 
lean and resplendent, in the 
mess plumage of the S——e 
It had on Mr Li some 


Horse. 





Vil. 
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that Spirit of the Bayonet he 
used to preach. Three bayonetg 
indeed leapt off their attendant 
rifles in the first minute, more 
than one pair of puttees came 
down, a slipper flew high in 
‘air. The Major had been worry- 
ing all the morning because a 
certain private appeared, to 
him, in repose, to have come 
on parade without any shorts 
on at all; he was satisfied at 
last that this man was, in facet, 
wearing an abbreviated pair of 
bathing-trunks. Bess, my wife’s 
old Airedale, also worried, and 
convinced that her mistress 
was in serious danger, said no 
word but put up her hackles 
and charged. The nearest sol- 
dier was in full song as she 
came in, and in the middle of a 
pas seul which recalled to me a 
reverse American uppercut. As 
the tree falls, so fell he at her 
onslaught, and it seemed to us 
a miracle at the time that he 
did not spit himself from chin 
to skull. We called Bess off 
hurriedly. Far up the hill, 


only a hoarse murmur from the 
watching military police gave 
token of their deep approval: 
there is no 
‘ encore.’ 


Gurkhali for 





such effect as Solomon may 
have tried to produce one 
night, in his evening clothes, 
on the Queen of Sheba. Mr Li 
had only one uniform, which 
had seen better days and in 
which he had in the last week 
constantly marched, drilled, 
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fought, played, sweated, and 
slept. He had not realised that 
the Indian Army could provide 
a uniform solely for eating 
and drinking purposes. He 
himself ate little; he drank at 
intervals to maintain his 
strength. When he was not 
leaping to his feet to bow and 
answer questions, his eyes were 
busy, glued to the Major’s 
torso, counting those serried 
rows of gleaming buttons set 
each so near the next. As 
the evening wore on, he 
began to laugh a little wildly 
and said the number kept 
changing. 

For this innocent pastime we 
were not ungrateful to the 
Major; when you have eaten 
three or four formal meals, all 
in the same company, convey- 
ing simple and polite ideas the 
while, through a fellow host 
or guest, in a tongue of which 
you know not one word, you 
are apt to run a little dry. 
Questions sound stilted and 
futile and banal, even if you 
are sure they have not been 
asked before. There is no light 
ripple, or sparkling wave, of 
conversation. When you are 
in the midst of a meal thirteen 
courses long, each just dis- 
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tinguishable from the last, served 
after a forty minutes’ interval 
for apéritifs beside a blazing 
fire, and you have not 
dared to stop talking lest you 
should be pressed to take an- 
other glass of port, conversation 
is apt to become a dark pool 
of silence, with occasional 
gaseous bubbles rising and 
bursting at its corners. 

We ate, we drank, we smiled 
at our hosts; we ate and drank 
again. The Major, wrapped, 
god-like, in his impenetrable 
cavalry reserve, kept his 
thoughts to himself behind that 
tunic of his; we all giggled 
wanly when my wife asked 
Mr Htan (for the fifth time 
during the meeting) whether 
his eldest child was a girl. 
We put forth in turn on Mr 
Li’s fantastic quest and tried 
to count the buttons on the 
Major’s bosom; we fumbled 
with our chopsticks ; we drank 
white wine on top of port; we 
made shrewd guesses, sotto voce, 
about what was coming next. 
It always did, only cooked a 
little differently. Those fifty 
fowls must have had a poor 
evening. Then we staggered 
homewards up the hill. The 
meeting was nearly over. 


Vii. 


The mule-bells tolled faintly 
a8 our caravan lurched and 
creaked round the corner of the 
hill. Swamy had girded up his 
loins grimly for the long double 


march to Kazu; it was all 
downhill, and his pantry was 


fifteen miles farther on. 
followed the gleam. 
Beneath me Sprig, the neat 
brown Dartmoor pony, went 
with dainty strides down the 
hill. For him it was a far cry 
from the Prince’s stud farm in 


He 
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the Duchy, where he had been 
foaled, to the edge of Yunnan, 
but he accepted it as demurely 
as he had done the rest of his 
career of twelve chequered 
years ; for had not his previous 
owner sent him in four years 
before to be shot, on the ground 
that he was permanently lame, 
and was he not still my pet 
and my companion, as handy 
as ever in slow chukkers, and 
touring all the year ? 

A long file of Kachins re- 
turning from the meeting, bent 
and silent beneath their heavy 
baskets, their eyes on the 
ground, shuffled aside as I 
overtook them. Their head- 
man, still a little under the 
influence of the last few days, 
leaned on his spear to watch 
me go by. He had certainly 
not washed nor brushed his hair 
since the meeting began, but 
his bloodshot eyes gleamed 
cheerfully as he told me, in 
reply to my greeting, that he 
was feeling ‘ good.’ I wondered 
if he and his fellows were any 
better for our efforts of the past 
week to smooth over their 
differences with words. In the 
old days they would at least 
have had the excitement of 
the return match, across the 
Border, on their rival’s ground. 
A sailor I knew, given to horrid 
bouts of introspection after his 
leaves ashore, had once con- 
fessed how worried it made 
him to “ think of all the women 
he had made unhappy in his 
time.” Without vanity, the 
thought of all the unhappiness 
we, those Chinese Magistrates 
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and ourselves, had with the 
best intentions caused to our 
fellow-men in the last week 
descended on me like a pall, 
The ant-like streams of liti- 
gants who had come toiling 
in over the hills from their 
far villages, expecting such rich 
prizes from the great Frontier 
meeting lottery, what had they 
come forth to see? A reed 
shaken in the wind. Too often 
they had got, not an eye for 
an eye, but what the Major 
called ‘a raspberry.’ What 
use were all those laboriously 
phrased sentiments, that massed 
diplomacy of argument, those 
sonorous repetitions of the 
obvious, to those of our own 
folk whose cases we had failed 
to win for them? No more 
than the yodelling of the hoo- 
lock monkeys whose voices I 
could now hear below me, 
pealing and echoing about the 
cool depths of the N’Krang 
hill, “‘ Huha, huha, all hu-ha!” 
seemed the burden of their 
endless song, like choir-boys 
who have to sing sadly, how- 
ever little they care, however 
fit they feel. Had we, too, 
merely been producing loud 
meaningless sounds on a hill- 
top to edify ourselves alone? 
And might not our well-meant 
efforts be even harmful to the 
Kachins, softening for them 
the bracing blows of fate, re- 
moving some of the tonic hard- 
ships of their lives, the theft 
of the odd buffalo, so admir- 
ably designed to stir them out 
of their opium-eating village 
sloth, the enticement of the 
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odd girl from unappreciative 
parents ? Was our fatal moder- 
ation, our passion for judicious 
compromise, inevitably teach- 
ing them to overcall their hands 
in court, as the Chi Changs had 
done so admirably ? 

I struggled to put aside such 
forlorn speculation as I rode, 
put those port cocktails, those 
thirteen courses overnight, were 
not to be denied. Your diplo- 
mat of Europe, thundering home 
from Geneva in his wagon- 
bed, must sometimes feel like 
that. 

A breeze out of the north 
met us as we struck over the 
great flank of the N’Krang 
hill. It was January, the sun 
was shining, another easy twelve 
or thirteen miles of winding, 
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silent, scented forest road lay 
before us, and then breakfast 
and peace. In ten days’ time 
I should be a hundred and 
twenty miles away, on the far 
side of the shimmering great 
plain below, in the depths of 
the Hukawng Valley. Then 
perhaps, if work was not too 
pressing, I might wangle a 
trip up the N’Mai in March, 
and on, somehow, to the quiet 
bird-haunted solitudes of the 
Panwa or Imaw Bum. And 
then ...in April with luck 
there would be the holidays 
and the feel of a galloping 
pony going all out beneath 
one on smooth green turf at 
Maymyo. 

For better or worse, our 
diplomatic interlude was over. 











BEFORE he awoke to full 
consciousness Baxter was aware 
that he had arrived at last 
at the long-awaited day. Al- 
though he had slept heavily 
in his stuffy cabin, his mind 
had never rested entirely, and, 
as during the night he had 
occasionally neared the dividing 
line which separated his sleep- 
ing state from his waking one, 
always he had known that to- 
morrow—today—now—he had 
reached the goal for which he 
had striven. The battle had 
been mostly with himself, and 
his victory not the one that he 
would have liked to have won. 
The fight was over, however, 
and willy-nilly he must go the 
way he had selected. 

He allowed his eyes to open, 
and turned his wrist-watch up 
to see the time. Six-thirty— 
another quarter of an hour 
before his day began. He 
relaxed on the pillows and 
looked round the cabin. 

A shaft of sunlight poured 
through the open port-hole, 
almost horizontally, like a stick 
of amber glass. His eyes 
followed to where it shone on 
the bulkhead beside the door, 
making a golden circle. In 
the centre of the circle was a 
brown mess, the corpse of a 
gigantic cockroach which he 
had slain the night before. 
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That is one thing I shall not 
be sorry to leave behind, he 
reflected, and turned his gaze 
farther afield. 

The interior of the cabin 
told its own story. Gone were 
the silver photo-frames of his 
wife and child, his football 
caps, and the little things that 
had decorated every compart- 
ment he had ever slept in. 
The floor was littered with 
tin cases containing his uni- 
forms—the faithful Ah Hai, 
his Chinese servant, would make 
a first-class job of packing. 
He would be sorry to lose Ah 
Hai; funny how one got 
attached to these yellow-bellies. 
He would be sorry to leave it 
all. He switched his mind 
off, and, kneeling forward on 
his bunk, craned his head 
through the port-hole and 
peered out. 

It was an October morning, 
such as only Hong Kong can 
produce. The sun, which had 
just risen above the eastern 
slopes of the island, was stabbing 
the night mist and dispersing 
it with its rays. Already the 
surface of the water was dis- 
turbed into a thousand little 
waves by the wakes of the 
many boats ploughing their 
way busily to and fro between 
Kowloon and Hong Kong. 

He shifted his gaze towards 
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the bows of the depot ship 
in which he was and looked 
at the submarines lying berthed 
alongside. There were five al- 
together, and the outside one 
was his, the Plunger. He cast 
q@ seaman’s eye over her and 
made a mental note to tell the 
First Lieutenant that the stern 
water-line wanted painting in, 
and pulled himself up short. 
After mid-day today, he re- 
membered, the Plunger and 
her First Lieutenant would be 
his no longer. Brownlow would 
then be able to correct what 
little imperfections existed. 
He sighed and raised his 
eyes to look at the Peak and 
the sky beyond. Already the 
heavens had begun to turn to 
that colour which he described 
to himself as burning blue. 
The Peak itself, which at night 
bristled into importance with 
in the 
sun 
shrouded in 


thousands of lights, 
glare of the morning 
seemed to be 
the mists of many smoking 
chimneys. 

A noise behind caused him 
to turn round. Ah Hai stood 


beside his 
morning tea. 

Baxter took the cup, and 
sat hunched up against the 
bulkhead. Ah Hai removed 
himself noiselessly and pres- 
ently reappeared with a jug 
of shaving water. After 
arranging the toilet articles with 
@ quiet concentration, he pro- 
duced his master’s day clothes 
as if by magic, laid them 
decoratively out in the leather 
armchair, and again disappeared. 

As he drank, Baxter sternly 


bunk with the 
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repressed the thoughts which 
kept stealing into his mind. 
“No regrets,’’ the song went, 
and that must be his motto. 
He had resigned from the 
Service because it had been 
the best thing to do. The 
death of an uncle had left 
open a position which cried 
aloud for one of the Baxters 
to fill. He was the man to 
take on the job, such a job 
as most men would give their 
back teeth to get. Everyone 
had told him that it would be 
madness to refuse such a plum. 
And so he had resigned. And 
today he was to hand over his 
command to another, don his 
plain clothes, and sail home in 
a liner as a civilian. 

In spite of the heat he 
shivered, then, glancing at his 
wrist - watch, he turned out 
and began his morning toilet. 

As he shaved he went through 
his usual procedure of mapping 
out the day’s work. 

At eight-fifteen he was going 
to take Plunger to sea for the 
final ‘turnover’ to her new 
skipper. They should be back 
before tiffin, he reflected, and 
then what? A round of fare- 
wells, a final packing up, and 
then the dinner as the guest 
of his fellow captains ashore 
at the club. After that he 
would be free to go on board 
the P. & O., which was due to 
sail the next morning. 

After a hurried bath he 
slipped into his uniform. Last 
time, he thought, never wear 
these ducks again unless there’s 
a war or as fancy dress. Just 
like a Prep. school again to 
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keep saying last this and last 
that; in a minute he would 
start singing: ‘“ This time to- 
morrow where shall I be, not 
in this Acadamee.”’ 

He buttoned up his tunic, 
jammed his cap on his head, 
and went up on deck. 

As was his wont, he paced 
the quarter-deck for a few 
minutes before going to the 
‘saloon for breakfast. The un- 
forgettable smell of Hong Kong 
assailed his nostrils, and he 
turned to look at the scene. 
It was going to be a sizzling 
day, not a breath of air stirred, 
the town was still wreathed 
in a smoky mist. His quick 
look round was interrupted 
by something hanging from 
the signal mast in the dock- 
yard. 

“Just hoisted number one 
typhoon warning, sir,” said 
a voice behind him; “ they 
only hauled it down the day 
before yesterday.” Number 
One gave him his morning 
salute as he turned to greet 
him. 

“The meteorologists are 
working overtime. Come and 
have breakfast.’”’ They went 
forward together. 

Brownlow, his relief, was 
already in the saloon and greeted 
them as they entered. In the 
usual manner breakfast was 
eaten in strict silence. 

Twenty minutes later the 
Plunger, casting off her moor- 
ings, slid away from the depot 
ship and her sister submarines 
and began the passage out of 
harbour. With the skill derived 
from long experience of the 
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vessel he was handling Baxter 
turned her and took her down 
the channel at a smart pace, 
Brownlow, watching, wondered 
how long it would be before 
some action would be necessary 
to prevent a collision; for 
they were travelling between 
lines of anchored merchant ships 
whilst innumerable junks and 
sampans drifted slowly across 
the channel, propelled usually 
by women with their babies 
strapped upon their backs, in 
a manner which suggested that 
their dearest wish was for their 
vessels to be cut in half by the 
oncoming submarine. 

Baxter turned to his relief 
and said: “I shan’t forget 
the first time I took Plunger 
out of this harbour; I stopped 
a dozen times and went full 
speed astern at least half that 
number. Every blessed sampan 
in the harbour seemed to be 
playing ‘ Last across.’ It took 
me several trips to discover 
that the more you give way 
the more they try to get across 
your bows. You know the 
superstition, I suppose? Each 
of those boats has, according 
to Chinese belief, a crowd of 
devils towing behind its stern. 
If it can slip close across the 
bow of another ship its devils 
will be cut off and all bad 
joss will go to the oncoming 
vessel. Hence the suicide club 
ahead.”’ 

Brownlow watched with fas- 
cinated eyes an enormous barge, 
propelled by two half - naked 
coolies, creeping across the 
channel a hundred yards ahead. 
Baxter grasped the handle 
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of the fog-horn and sounded 
a raucous blast. The coolies, 
giving a startled glance over 
their shoulders and seeing the 
pows of the Plunger head- 
ing straight for them, were 
suddenly galvanised into ac- 
tivity and began yuloing for 
dear life. The great barge 
moved ahead appreciably and 
left room for the submarine 
to pass without alteration of 
course. And so it went on. 
What Baxter had said was 
borne out; never once did he 
alter course or slow down. 
Like an ambulance in a crowded 
street he drove straight through 
the traffic, which drew back 
to let him pass and closed 
again behind him. 

After twenty minutes they 
got clear of the crowded anchor- 
age and passed out of the 
harbour through the Green 
Island Pass. They rounded the 
extremity of the island, and, 
passing between two smaller 
ones, entered a miniature inland 
sea about five miles square, 
bounded by an archipelago of 
rocky islets, an area frequently 
used by submarines for in- 
dependent exercising. 

On their arrival Baxter put 
the engine-room telegraphs to 
‘slow,’ and, calling the First 
Lieutenant on the bridge, went 
into conference with Brownlow. 

“T think the best turnover 
I can give you is to do what 
we call our circus act, which 
comprises everything we're 
likely to be asked to do for 
an Admiral’s inspection, so I 
propose that we go straight 
through. If you want any- 
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thing repeated we can do it 
again in slow time.” 

Brownlow acquiesced, and 
Number One was ordered to 
carry on. 

Baxter possessed a latent 
sense of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of a situation and also 
a justifiable desire to show 
his command off to its best 
advantage. He was proudly 
certain that the Plunger was 
as efficient a submarine as any 
in the Service, and confident 
that the crew were as anxious 
as he to display their prowess 
to the new captain. 

As soon as the First 
Lieutenant had reported 
‘Ready for Diving,’ he put 
the engine-room telegraphs to 
Full Ahead and motioned to 
Brownlow and the Leading 
Signalman to go below. 

When they had disappeared 
down the conning-tower hatch, 
he climbed up on to the bridge 
seat for a last look round, and, 
satisfying himself that the 
numerous junks littering the 
neighbourhood were well and 
truly becalmed, altered course 
to pass through them. Then 
he descended into the conning- 
tower. Grasping the hatch with 
one hand he pulled it half- 
closed and pressed the diving 
hooter button. 

A hideous noise, reminiscent 
of an impatient traffic jam, 
broke out below. While he 
kept his finger on the button 
the hooters continued to blare, 
but, with the first note, things 
began to happen. Firstly, a 
loud popping noise accompanied 
‘by the roar of escaping air 
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informed him that the main 
ballast tanks had been opened 
to flood. Then the strong 
downward draught of air which 
the engines were’ sucking 
through the conning - tower 
slackened and died, and at 
the same time a voice reported : 
“Both engines stopped.” He 
pulled the conning-tower hatch 
shut, clipped it up, inserted 
the safety pins, and descended 
to the control room. 

A submarine diving to peri- 
scope depth from full speed 
takes, properly handled, about 
one minute to submerge com- 
pletely. 

By the time he had arrived 
in the control room Plunger 
was well on her way downhill. 
Deliberately he uttered a casual 
“ Carry on, Number One,” and, 
turning his back on the diving 
gauges, endeavoured to engage 
Brownlow in conversation. 

Brownlow, listening with half 
an ear, watched the masterly 
fashion in which Number One 
checked the downward rush 
of the submarine by a word 
in season to the men at the 
diving rudders, and then, ad- 
justing the trim by a few 
succinct orders, reduced speed 
to dead slow and reported to 
Baxter ‘ All correct.” 

Nodding an acknowledgment, 
the Captain reached out his 
hand and again pressed the 
hooter button. The hooters 
blared once more, and men 
jumped to _ their bidding. 
Watertight doors were slammed 
shut, the control room lights 
momentarily dimmed as the 
motors were increased to full 
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speed, and the submarine wag 
put into a steep dive. 

Baxter watched the needleg 
of the depth gauge turning at 
ever-increasing speed to fifty, 
sixty, and seventy feet, and 
then saying, ‘ Level off at 
ninety feet,’’ he turned to the 
main switch-board and, whis- 
pering to Brownlow, “ Now 
we'll have some fun,’’ he pulled 
the main supply switch. 

The breaking of this switch, 
besides putting out every light 
in the submarine, interrupted 
the power supply to the diving 
rudders. 

The Coxswain and Second 
Coxswain jumped to their feet 
from the piano stools on which, 
comfortably seated, they had 
been controlling the movements 
of the submarine, and, wit 
considerable dexterity, dis 
playing their long practice anu 
cool nerves, clutched up .the 
hand mechanism. Meanwhile, 
small hand lamps were switched 
on to the depth gauges to assist 
them in their manipulations. 

Baxter turned to Brownlow. 
“The old man’s favourite trick, 
this,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We’ve prac- 
tised it a great deal. Come 
and walk round.” ‘Ib y left 
Number One in charge and 
walked forward, opening the 
watertight doors as they wen 
Apart from a few pocket torches 
the submarine was in darkness. 

They carried out a systematic 
tour of the vessel, asking 
questions of the men stationed 
in the various compartments. 
With the cessation of all electric 
machinery their voices were 
the only sounds which could 
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pe heard in the pressing silence 
surrounding them. 

After an exhaustive tour they 
returned to the control room, 
electric power was switched 
on, and they blinked in the 
glare of the many lights. Then 
the Plunger was brought to 
periscope depth and Baxter 
ordered: ‘* Stand by for sur- 
face action ! ” 

With this order the gun’s 
crew mustered under the conn- 
ing-tower and gun access tower, 
and, providing themselves with 
the necessary outfit, climbed 
lato the waiting positions while 
the Captain of the gun reported 
ready. 

‘Our method of rapid sur- 
facing,’ Baxter explained, “is 
first to blow all our main tanks 
hilst preventing the submarine 
om rising by means of the 
aiving rudders. Then when 
they can no longer hold her 
down, we put the rudders to 
‘hard-a-rise,’ and up she pops ; 
no one is allowed to open a 
hatch until I blow this whistle.” 
“All right, Number One?” 
“Yes, sir!’ ‘Stand by to 
surface. Enemy in sight, Green 
nine+-oh—range one thousand 
yards.}, “His orders were re- 
peated back to him. ‘ Take 
her down, Coxswain!’ The 
joxswain began to dive the 
submarine to a greater depth, 
and at the same time Baxter 
ordered, ‘“ Blow all tanks.” 
The downward momentum 
triumphed for some time over 
the increased buoyancy caused 
by the blowing of the tanks, 
and for a while Plunger con- 
tinued to increase depth. 
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Then Brownlow, watching the 
depth gauge, saw the needle 
slow down and finally stop, 
quivering, undecided whether 
to rise or fall. At that moment 
Baxter ordered, ‘“ Hard-a 
rise!’? Over went the wheels, 
and the diving rudders were 
now operating to bring the 
submarine to the surface. The 
depth gauge needle suddenly 
made up its mind and started 
an ever-increasingly rapid up- 
ward climb. Fifty — forty— 
thirty — twenty — “Stand by 
to open up!” Fifteen feet— 
and a shrill blast on the whistle. 
As he blew Baxter started a 
stopwatch. 

In answer to the whistle’s 
blast hatches were flung open 
and a stream of water splashed 
down into the submarine. But 
the upward speed of the Plunger 
was so rapid that in another 
second she was on the surface. 
Up scrambled the gun’s crew, 
and a moment later the sound 
of a blank cartridge being fired 
indicated to them that the 
gun was in action. 

Baxter looked at his stop- 
watch. ‘ Fifteen seconds,” he 
remarked. ‘Not too bad.” 
They climbed on to the bridge. 

The gun’s crew, dripping from 
their upward dash to the gun 
through the fast disappearing 
water, grinned with satisfac- 
tion as Baxter appeared on the 
bridge. They knew without 
being told that they had broken 
every record, and were just 
as glad as the old skipper to 
be showing off to the new one. 

With a word of praise they 
were dismissed, and Baxter 
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turned to his successor. ‘ That 
concludes the circus,’ he said. 
“ Would you like anything else 
done ? ” 

Brownlow smiled. ‘ I’ve seen 
enough to see what sort of a 
party this is,” 
“ Let’s go back to harbour.”’ 

“Tell the First Lieutenant to 
pack up from Diving Stations,” 
called the Skipper. ‘“‘ Back 
to harbour !”’ 

On the way back Baxter 
left the navigation in the hands 
of the Sub, and withdrew with 
Brownlow to the after-end of 
the bridge. There, in low 
tones, he gave his successor a 
short description of every man 
of importance in the submarine. 
The First Lieutenant he de- 
scribed as ‘a first-rate chap, 
tons of guts and cheery as 
anything. Thoroughly reliable. 
Definitely O.K.” The Navi- 
gator, whom he still described 
as the Sub in spite of the fact 
that he was now a lieuten- 
ant and the Plunger boasted 
a complement of four officers, 
was also much praised. 
“¢ When I first had him I thought 
he’d last five minutes, but he’s 
turned out to be a really good 
chap. A bit slow, perhaps, 
and inclined to forget his keys, 
but one gets used to things like 
that.”” The fourth officer, 
“very young, and only just 
joined—better watch him for 
a bit,’? was soon disposed of. 

Next in the order of things 
was the Engineer. Baxter 
thought for a while before 
delivering his verdict, and then 
he spoke at length. 

‘You know, Brownlow, I’ve 
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been in command of this boat 
now for nearly two years. [I 
took her over at Devonport, 
and, after a short spell with the 
Home Fleet, brought her out 
here. During that time I’ve 
had no less than three engineers, 
All good chaps, but all equally 
unlucky with these engines, 
A superstitious bloke would 
say that there’s a Hoodoo on 
them, they always let me down 
in an emergency, and it never 
seems to be because of any 
unsoundness in the personnel, 
As regards the rest of the ship 
I turn her over to you with 
the greatest confidence, but 
youll have to watch your 
engines.”” He went on to 
describe the piratical but sea- 
manlike foibles of the Cox’n, 
the religious mania of the 
torpedo gunner’s mate, and the 
astonishing fruitfulness of the 
Chief Stoker’s wife, who had 
produced two sets of twins 
during the short period that 
he had been in the Plunger. 
As he busily racked his 
brains to tell everything in an 
hour that it had taken him 
two years to learn, he wondered, 
as every captain does, how the 
ship would survive without him. 
For a minute or so sentiment 
took charge of reason, and he 
seriously considered postponing 
his departure till a later date 
s0 a8 to give his successor a 
better ‘turnover.’ This state 


of mind was rapidly put to 
flight by a delicate hint from 
Brownlow which expressed only 
too clearly that he had heard 
enough and was now prepared 
to take over the whole box 
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of tricks for better or for 
worse. Baxter realised that 
he had fallen into the usual 
pitfall of imagining himself to 
be indispensable, and an em- 
parrassed silence was only ended 
by the arrival on the bridge 
of Ah Hai with a bottle of 
peer and two glasses. 

They raised them to each 
other and both said ‘ Good 
luck’ before drinking. Then, 
handing the empty tumbler 
back, Brownlow walked for- 
ward and took over control 
of the Plunger. 

Hong Kong harbour was more 
crowded and stifling than it 
had been two hours before, 
and the noise had increased. 
As they again pushed their 
way through the motley collec- 
tion of small craft the voices 
of the wharf dealers could be 
heard auctioning their wares 
on the Bund. Farther along 
an excited mob of coolies was 
chattering like a boat-load of 
monkeys. The heavy smell of 
charcoal smoke told its own 
tale of thousands of rice-tiffins 
being prepared in that floating 
city. 

As they neared the depot 
ship a signal was received order- 
ing the Plunger to berth on 
the opposite side to that on 
which the other submarines 
were lying. 

Brownlow, seeking the reason, 
was told by Baxter that 
“ Number One must have fixed 
it up before we left harbour; 
got a battery job on.” The 
new captain made his first 
resolve that in future Number 
One would not ‘ fix things up’ 
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without his knowledge. New 
wine in old bottles, he thought ; 
I would have preferred to take 
on an entirely new lot of officers. 

The Plunger was brought 
alongside and secured with 
that complete absence of fuss 
which betokens a perfect under- 
standing between bridge and 
fo’c’sle. 

‘“‘ Finished with the motors ! ” 
Baxter turned to his successor. 
““T should like to say good-bye 
to the troops, and then I will 
join you inboard.” 

Brownlow took the hint and 
departed, and Number One, 
rounding up the crew like a 
faithful sheep -dog, mustered 
them in the control room and 
reported to his captain. 

Baxter descended the ladder 
from the bridge with a heavy 
tread. By the time one has 
served twenty years in the 
Navy new experiences are rare ; 
he had said good-bye to his 
men before and knew exactly 
what was required of him. 
But the sentimental streak in 
his nature made him dread 
the sweet sorrow of such part- 
ings, so, as he slowly arrived 
in the control room, he steeled 
himself to say his piece without 
any display of emotion. 

Standing on the last rung of 
the ladder he turned and faced 
the crew. 

‘“ Well,” he began, “ the best 
of friends must part, and I’ve 
got you all together here to 
say good-bye to you. And, 
firstly, I wish to thank you 
for the good work you have 
all done under my command. 
The conduct of the crew has 

T 











been excellent, and we can 
flatter ourselves that the Plunger 
is the smartest submarine on 
the station.’ He paused. 
“T’ve served for fifteen years 
in submarines and I have never 
enjoyed any time so much 
or had such little anxiety as 
I have had during the past 
two years with you. I feel 
confident that you will continue 
to give as loyal service to my 
successor aS you have for me. 
I wish you all the very best 
of luck and—Good-bye.” He 
stepped down and turned to 
go, but he was not to get off 
as easily as that. 

“Three cheers for the Cap- 
tain!’’ came the beery tones 
of the Coxswain, and the control 
room rattled with the response 
given by the crew. Then an 
unknown hero struck up “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,” which 
was rendered lustily, if not 
melodiously. 

Baxter held tight on to his 
emotions—mass demonstrations 
always affected him if he gave 
himself the slightest chance. 
With a firm and _ friendly, 
“Thank you very much,” he 
turned to the First Lieutenant 
and said with a laugh, ‘“ Come 
on, Number One, I’m thirsty.” 

A few minutes later the Cox- 
swain knocked at a convenient 
panel in the wardroom and 
and said to Baxter, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sir, but could you go 
half a gill?’ Standing there 
with a pannikin of rum in 
one hand, his cap in the other, 
and a look of respectability 
which was belied by _ the 
twinkle in his eye, the fat old 
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rascal made a perfect picture, 


The finest coxswain in the 
Service—and the biggest rogue 
—was the submarine service's 
opinion of him. Baxter eyed 
him gravely. ‘‘ Hinton,” he 
““whose tot have you 
pinched for this?’ Then he 
took the proffered measure, 
poured it into a glass and 
raised it. ‘‘ Bless you, Cox- 
swain,’’ and tossed it off. C.P.O, 
Hinton showed his approval 
of the masterly way in which 
Baxter had handled his liquor, 
and turning, said: ‘ Could 
you go another, sir? The 
Chief Stoker hasn’t had his 
yet.””> “Get out, you old re- 
probate,” shouted the Captain ; 
‘do you want to repeat your 
success of last Christmas!” 
The Coxswain disappeared, 
chuckling, and Baxter reached 
for his cap. ‘“ Now I must 
go and say good-bye to Captain 
8.,”’ he told his officers; “ hope 
he doesn’t give me rum or 
the consequences will be seri- 
ous. See you in the Mess 
later.” 

He went on deck, and, climb- 
ing the ladder on to the depot 
ship’s well-deck, paused at the 
top and looked down on the 
vessel which had been his for 
two years. 

“An Arab’s farewell to his 
steed,” said a friendly voice 
behind him. The Staff Officer 
grinned. ‘“ The Skipper is wait- 
ing to see you,” he said, “ and 
tell it not in Gath, I heard 
him tell the steward to put 
a bottle on the ice. See you 
later.”’ 

Baxter climbed to the boat- 
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deck, and, knocking on the 
door of the Flotilla Captain’s 
cabin, entered. 

‘Come in, Baxter, and take 
a pew.” Captain Robson had 
grown old in the service of 
submarines. 

He opened a half-bottle of 
champagne, and, filling two 
glasses, sank back in an arm- 
chair. 

“ Here’s to the very best 
of luck in your new career.” 
They drank, and Baxter mur- 
mured his thanks. 

For a short time neither 
spoke, and then Robson, clear- 
ing his throat, unburdened his 
mind. ‘ As long as there was 
a chance of preventing your 
retirement, Baxter, I did my 
best to keep you. The Service 
can’t afford to lose men of 
your ability, but that’s the 
Admiralty’s business and not 
mine. Now that you are out 
I tell you, in confidence of 
course, that I think you’re 
doing a very wise thing. Of 
course it must be a great 
wrench for you, but you can 
console yourself with the 
thought that you'll reap your 
reward in your old age. How 
old did you say your uncle 
was when he died ? ”’ 

“Seventy-five, and still 
working,’ Baxter replied; the 
Skipper, usually so taciturn, 
was being positively garrulous, 

“That’s it, still working,” 
repeated Captain Robson; 
“that’s my point. You’re 
thirty-six now, an age that is 
regarded in the Service as 
bordering on dotage, but when 


you start in civilian life you'll 
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be called ‘my boy.’ The Navy 
catches you young and has no 
use for age.”’ 

He rose to his feet and 
paced the cabin like a caged 
tiger. 

“In five years’ time, when 
I’m fifty-five, Baxter, I shall 
be placed on the retired list 
with the rank of Admiral. I 
shall settle down in some little 
seaside town and be bored 
frantic. Probably I shall occupy 
some of my time by making 
a nuisance of myself on the 
Committee of the Local Club,” 
he laughed; “retired N.O.’s 
have a reputation for refusing 
to grow old gracefully. Take 
your case now, when you are 
fifty-five you'll still have many 
years of active employment 
before you. Yes, Baxter, what 
the Service has lost you will 
gain. You’re a good chap and 
I am sorry to see you go, but 
I think you are wise—very 
wise.”’ He sighed, and, stopping 
in his stride, held out his hand. 
‘‘ Sorry to have bored you with 
my views, I’ve been thinking 
a lot about the matter, and 
the captain of a ship has a 
solitary life.’ He paused and 
then added: ‘ Well, I mustn’t 
keep you from your friends.” 

Baxter rose. ‘ Good-bye, sir, 
and thank you for all you’ve 
done for me. All submarine 
captains are glad to serve in 
your flotilla. I am indeed 
very sorry to be going.”’ 

“ That’s good to hear,’’ Rob- 
son flushed, “very good to 
hear. Good-bye, my dear fellow, 
good-bye and good luck.” 

They shook hands and parted. 
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Baxter closed the cabin door 
behind him and walked aft 
along the boat-deck, mopping 
his brow. It was very sultry 
and the waters of the harbour 
had turned to a darker colour, 
almost purple. Something 
about the tightness of the 
atmosphere made him turn to 
see if the typhoon warning 
signal had been changed to 
one of greater urgency; but 
no, the Number One signal 
still hung as it did for five 
days in every week during the 
typhoon season. 

The Skipper’s heart-to-heart 
stuff had shown him for the 
first time that now he was 
really and truly out of it. 
Yesterday their conversation, as 
between two officers of unequal 
seniority, would have been very 
different. 

Already he was beginning to 
change, and he felt himself 
growing, while the world in 
which he had lived for twenty 
years was shrinking to the 
insignificance of being some- 
body else’s business. 

He went down the ladder 
to the smoking-room where 
his mess-mates were gathered 
en masse to drink to his depar- 
ture. As he entered an ironical 
cheer went up from his fellow 
captains. 

“Enter a perishing civilian. 
Where’s your bowler hat?” 
Willie called. ‘ Boy, bring six 
—no, seven gins!” 

The lugubrious Smith touched 
him on the arm. ‘“ When you 
get outside you’ll have to give 
up all this’”—he touched his 
wine-glass—“ work, my boy, 


work. Catch the eight-fifty 
in the morning, five-thirty home 
again, year in, year out. [ 
know, I’ve had some. Two 
years at the Admiralty nearly 
finished me off.”’ He buried 
his nose in his glass. 

The air was filled with the 
clamour of tongues, and clouds 
of cigarette smoke filled the 
room to the point of discomfort, 

Baxter mopped his brow 
again. ‘“ Phew! the heat! 
Rum with the Cox’n, fizz with 
the Skipper, and now you're 
trying to drown me in gin; 
and I’ll lay five dollars to a 
cent there’s a typhoon coming.” 

Smith groaned. ‘ I shouldn’t 
be surprised, just my luck, I’ve 
got a day’s leave.”’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ said Willie, “ you'll 
depress the civilian bloke.”’ He 
pointed at Baxter. 

A perspiring signalman made 
his way through the chatter- 
ing throng of officers with 
serene detachment. Reaching 
the group of submarine captains, 
he whipped a signal pad from 
out of his capacious jumper 
and presented it to the Staff 
Officer. ‘“ Flotilla from Captain 
8.,”’ the latter read out. “ Lieu- 
tenant - Commander Brownlow 
will assume command of Plunger 
as from noon today, Friday.” 
“ Baxter,” he continued, looking 
at the clock, ‘“ you’ve two 
minutes left in command. What 
are you going to do?” 

Baxter looked round the Mess 
and sighted his own officers 
standing in a little knot by 
themselves. He moved over 


and clapped the First Lieu- 
tenant on the back. 
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‘My last order ’—he paused 
—*have a drink with me.”’ 

In a lowered voice he said, 
“ Look here, I’ve told you what 
I think of you already and 
there’s nothing more to be 
said except that I’m frightfully 
sorry to be leaving you, and 
hope that you won’t lose touch 
with me altogether. Here’s 
my address in London.” He 
struggled with a pencil and 
paper, and gave them each a 
hastily scrawled chit. ‘“‘ You 
won’t forget, will you?” 

There was a chorus of denials. 

“Well, if I don’t see you 
again——”’ 

“Oh, but we’re all coming 
to see you off in the P. & O.!” 

Baxter clapped his hand to 
his head in mock alarm. 
“ Blimey—looks like a rough 
evening! Well, till then, so 
long.” He rejoined his own 
clique. 

Brownlow addressed him. 
“You won’t think me rude 
if I cut off and get some 
lunch, but I’ve an appointment 
with my tailor at two o’clock. 
See you tonight,’ he said, 
and departed. 

As he accepted another drink, 
Baxter reflected that this dis- 
play of collective gin drinking 
was being done in his honour. 
Well, it was a Service custom, 
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but already his head was 


beginning to ache. 

The executive officer of the 
depot ship entered the smoking- 
room and looked grimly round. 
Then, catching sight of Baxter, 
his face cleared. ‘‘ Good job 
you don’t leave us every day,” 
he smiled; “fat lot of work’ll 
be done this afternoon.” 

Lunch was a hilarious affair 
full of heavy-handed badinage 
and good-natured leg pulling 
on the subject of plutocratic 
civilians. At least, Baxter 
thought to himself, I suppose 
it’s good-natured, but some of 
the remarks do seem to be 
tinged with a suspicion of 
jealousy. It was the use of 
the word ‘ outside’ which gave 
weight to his thoughts in this 
direction. Smith constantly 
prefaced his witticisms with 
‘When you're outside .. .” 
Funny expression to use. Any- 
one would imagine that it 
was the member of a chain- 
gang talking. He dismissed 
the thoughts as ungenerous and 
re-entered into the gaiety of 
the lunch-party with added 
zest. 

Three-quarters of an hour 
later he retired to his cabin, 
where, divesting himself of his 
outer garments, he turned in 
to sleep it off. 


¥i. 


Two hours later Baxter 
awoke. As he opened his eyes 
he became aware that while 
he had slept something had 
been happening. A _ spatter 


of rain was blowing in through 
the port-hole, and the curtains 
were flying out before the strong 
draught like streamers. 

The ship, too, was alive; his 








cabin vibrated slightly, and 
every few seconds gave a 
shudder. Every submarine cap- 
tain knows what that means— 
the submarines were bumping 
alongside. 

He stuck his head out of 
the port-hole and received the 
full force of the wind in his 
face. Half closing his eyes he 
saw in a second what had 
happened. The typhoon, which 
his senses had foretold before 
the meteorologists’ instruments, 
had come into being. 

He slammed the scuttle and 
screwed it up. Then jumping 
off his bunk he donned a rain- 
coat and ran, hatless, on deck. 
It was not until he was half- 
way up the quarter-deck hatch- 
way that he realised that 
typhoon or no typhoon he had 
no business with it. Now he 
had no_ responsibility, the 
Plunger belonged to another. 
He continued, however, to go 
on deck. 

Considerable activity reigned 
on the upper deck of the depot 
ship. Twenty men were en- 
deavouring to furl the quarter- 
deck awning which strongly 
resisted all attempts to con- 
strain its movements. As 
Baxter watched, a large piece 
of the awning tore itself free 
from the sailors’ hands and 
billowed out like a balloon. 
The portly petty officer in 
charge of operations stepped 
back, looked angrily at the 
offending awning, and then, 
taking a running jump, landed 
on the top of the balloon. 
In a few seconds the monster 
was transformed into a snake 
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of wet canvas 
below. 

Baxter climbed on to the 
boat-deck, and, sheltering from 
the blast, looked across the 
harbour. He could not see 
very far, for sheets of rain and 
mist reduced the visibility to 
about half a mile. 

The harbour already bore a 
deserted look, though there 
were still many sampans 
struggling towards the entrances 
of the typhoon shelters. Here 
and there on the surface of 
the angry waters the upturned 
hulls of small boats gave an 
indication of the incalculable 
damage that was already being 
done along the coast. As he 
watched, an unwieldy junk 
scudded past under bare poles, 
her crew gathered on the poop 
howling with fear, and the 
helmsman steering for the en- 
trance of the shelter. In a 
mad rush she passed through 
the entrance to the camber 
and crashed straight into a 
huddle of many junks and 
sampans already sheltering 
there. At the instant of impact 
Baxter saw figures flying 
through the air; then the 
mist and rain came down and 
he could see no more. 

He turned to see how the 
submarines were faring, feeling 
very strange to be taking no 
part in the fevered preparations 
for casting off that were being 
made before his eyes. 

The sailors were running 
across the heaving gang-planks 
with their arms full of provisions 
and hammocks. Ever so often 
a particularly vicious jerk on 
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the plank would send a man 


flying. Sometimes men fell 
on their faces and sometimes 
on their backs, but all managed 
to avoid leaving the planks, 
though provisions had often 
to be fished out of the sea. 

The officers were all on board 
and waiting to cast off as soon 
as the last of the crew had 
embarked. 

The securing ropes between 
the submarines twanged and 
sagged alternately, and it looked 
as if it would not be long before 
they would carry away. 

Baxter saw Captain Robson 
leaning over the boat - deck 
berthing wires with a mega- 
phone to his mouth, and caught 
the last of the sentence: 
“. . . hell are you waiting for. 
Shove off!’ 

Smith in the outside boat 
raised his arm in reply and 
started to explain, but his 
megaphone was blown out of 
his hand, and that moment 
the parting of the bow securing 
ropes rendered further words 
unnecessary. 

In fifteen minutes the four 
submarines had crashed their 
way clear of the depot ship 
and vanished into the murk to 
anchor in Junk Bay, their 
typhoon anchorage. 

Baxter had been watching 
the activities of the officers 
and men in the Plunger, which 
was secured on the other side 
of the depot ship, when Captain 
Robson joined him. 

“T can’t think what can have 
happened to Brownlow,” he 
shouted. ‘ I’ve had the motor- 
boat inshore for him for nearly 
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half an hour. If he doesn’t 
come soon the First Lieutenant 
will have to take her.” 

That, apparently, was what 
Number One was thinking, for 
he had climbed on to the 
bridge and was gazing somewhat 
apprehensively at a chart. 

Robson gave a grunt of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Ah, here’s the 
boat,’’ he ejaculated, and strode 
aft to the gangway. The ship’s 
motor - boat, curvetting and 
tossing in the steep little seas 
of the harbour and throwing 
up clouds of spray, made its 
uncertain way to the after 
gangway. But no Brownlow 
appeared. Instead, the Cox’n, 
with water streaming off his 
oilskin, ran up the ladder and 
saluted the Captain. 

“Mr Brownlow, sir, ’as ’ad 
a haccident. Broke ’is leg 
getting into the boat. ’E’s 
been taken to ’orspital.”’ 

Baxter heard no more. His 
mind was made up, and he ran. 

Captain Robson swore lustily, 
and turning to say something 
to Baxter was surprised to 
find that he had left his side. 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
strode forward. 

“Carry on by yourself,’ he 
shouted to Number One. 
‘“ Your Captain’s not coming. 
Anchor in Junk Bay!” 

A faint, ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’’ was 
carried back on a gust of 
wind. 

Number One clambered on 
to the little platform that he 
had seen Baxter use a thousand 
times. He had often visualised 

the day when he would take 
command of a submarine, and 
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in fact looked forward to it, 
but he would have preferred 
the first occasion to have been 
under other than the present 
circumstances, 

He waved to the hands stand- 


ing on the upper deck of the ~ 


Plunger to let go the securing 
ropes, and gave an order to 
the motors. A faint swirl 
appearing under the tail of 
the submarine showed that his 
orders had been obeyed. The 
Plunger moved sluggishly astern, 
scraping her side against the 
depot ship, while the Officer 
of the Watch and two hastily 
summoned sailors hauled fran- 
tically on the falls of the ac- 
commodation ladder to save 
it from being crushed between 
the two vessels. 

Number One watched the 
hoisting of the ladder with a 
fascinated stare, waiting to see 
if it would be raised in time. 
He was so completely absorbed 
in this that he did not observe 
Baxter sliding down a fender 
lanyard and being hauled on 
board by the welcoming hands 
of the crew, nor did Baxter, 
intent on getting to the bridge 
of the Plunger, see that Ah 
Hai had followed him on board 
in @ similar manner. 

Number One saw with relief 
that the gangway was now 
hoisted clear, and turning to 
give another order to the motors, 
saw his old skipper standing 
beside him. He experienced a 
feeling of intense relief which 
was, however, tinged with dis- 
appointment. Responsibility 
had been lifted from off his 
young shoulders, but, he 
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thought, he would have liked 
to have had a shot at it. It 
was no time for idle reflections, 
He jumped down and said; 
“You take her, sir, I'll look 
out forward.” 

As she drifted slowly astern 
from the depot ship, those 
aboard the Plunger began to 
feel the full force of the wind. 
It was blowing hard now, and 
the gusts were becoming 
stronger than ever. The rain 
beat upon them almost hori- 
zontally, and clouds of spray 
were driven over the low fo’c’sle 
of the submarine. 

When they were well clear, 
Baxter put in his engine 
clutches and ordered slow ahead. 
The Plunger slowly gathered 
headway, and was pointed for 
the centre of the channel 
leading to the Limun Pass, 
at the other end of which was 
their destination, Junk Bay. 

As they made their way 
down harbour the enormous 
hull of a liner emerged from 
the rain clouds, and in a few 
minutes Baxter recognised the 
P. & O. in which he had booked 
a passage home. That must 
wait, he thought, this is more 
important. Shading his eyes 
in protection against the fierce 
beating of the torrential rain, 
he searched for the entrance 
to the Pass, and eventually 
discerned it by the white 
line of surf which fretted 
at its shores. The open seas 
beyond were occasionally 
visible. ‘‘ Good job we haven’t 
got to go outside!” shouted 
Baxter to Number One, who 
with his men was sheltering 
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in the after part of the bridge. 
Number One grinned his agree- 
ment and clutched the side 
of the bridge as an unusually 
large wave found its way into 
the Pass and caused Plunger to 
heel heavily. 

After five minutes they turned 
into the comparatively calm 
waters of Junk Bay. The four 
other submarines and two 
destroyers were already lying 
at anchor, and the presence of 
struggling figures on the fo’c’sles 
of two of the former vessels 
betrayed to the practised eye 
of the Skipper that difficulty 
was being experienced in pre- 
venting the anchors from coming 
home. 

“ Both anchors and all your 
cable,” he ordered to his First 
Lieutenant, ‘‘ and carry on down 
on the fo’c’sle.” 

He slewed the Plunger into 
the wind and eased to dead 
slow. The Signalman handed 
two anchor flags to him, which 
he held aloft. Number One 
raised his hand in reply and 
shouted something unintelligible 
down-wind. A few seconds 
later Baxter ordered, ‘ Stop 
both,” and dropped his two 
flags. 

There was a roar and a rattle 
forward as both anchors were 
simultaneously let go. There 
was no need to put the engines 
astern, for the force of the 
wind brought her up without 
any strain being inflicted on 
the cables. Then she began 
to gain sternway, and, as the 
wind blew the bows away, 
Number One signalled that both 
cables were out to a clench. 
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A second later the Plunger’s 
bows felt the weight of her 
cable and came up all standing. 
Now was the crucial test. 
Would she hold? For a few 
moments it appeared as if 
the anchors were dragging, then 
the lead-line which had been 
put over the side showed by 
its perpendicular position that 
Plunger was well and truly 
held. 

Number One, looking like a 
half-drowned spaniel, climbed 
on to the bridge, and Baxter 
gave his orders. ‘‘ Keep the 
watch on deck ready to work 
cables, and an officer of the 
watch on the bridge. Call 
me if we show any signs of 
dragging. I’m going to get 
some dry clothes.” 

He went down the conning- 
tower hatch to the calm heat 
of the Plunger’s wardroom. 
There he was surprised to see a 
dry suit of clothes spread out 
on his bunk in the inimitable 
style of Ah Hai, and even more 
astonished to see the man 
himself. 

“How did you get on 
board ? ”’ 

The Chinaman permitted him- 
self to indulge in a quiet smile. 
‘“ Allee same belong Master,” 
he replied, and moved away 
rapidly in order to put an end 


to all this chatter. Ah Hai 
seldom spoke. 
Baxter changed into his 


borrowed clothes and drank 

a whisky-and-soda. Then, 

donning an oilskin, he went on 

the bridge again. The light 

was going now, soon it would 

be dark. The wind was howl- 
T2 











ing with a higher note than 
before, and the top surface 
of the water was being blown 
into sheets of driving spray. 
In spite of the presence of 
other vessels in the bay, Baxter 
felt very lonely. Battles with 
Nature in her angriest moods 
always produced this effect on 
him. 

Jagged forks of lightning 
began to play round the hill- 
tops and lit the bay with an 
unearthly glare. The daylight 
faded away entirely. It would 
be twelve hours before the 
sun’s rays again lighted this 
unhappy scene. 

The lights of a steamer 
running into harbour appeared 
on their beam, and it became 
obvious that she was altering 
course to enter the bay. Baxter 
swore softly. All the good hold- 
ing ground was occupied, the 
steamer would probably drag 
all over the place. She was 
an old coasting packet and 
her decks were crowded with 
coolies. Straight towards the 
Plunger she came, then turned 
up into the wind and dropped 
anchor a few cables’ length 
ahead. Her anchor never looked 
like holding, and things began 
to happen quickly. Lying 
broadside on to the Plunger, 
and listing heavily from the 
weight of the unfortunate deck 
passengers who all tried to 
find shelter on her lee side, 
she bore down, dragging rapidly. 

Baxter realised that it was 
hopeless to try and weigh his 
two anchors in time to get 
out of the way, and ordered 
Number One to stand by to 
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slip the cables, but he wag 
determined to avoid this 
drastic step if possible; for 
he had no desire to be without 
his ground tackle at the 
beginning of a typhoon. Work- 


‘ing one propeller full ahead 


and the other full astern he 
tried to steer his vessel out of 
the path of the menacing 
steamer. But all to no avail, 
she came closer and _ closer 
until Baxter could smell the 
passengers and hear their terri- 
fied wailings. Then he took 
the only way out. 

“Slip the cables!” he 
shouted down the voice-pipe. 
“ Full ahead together. Hard- 
a-starboard.”’ 

There was a faint rattle 
forward and Plunger sprang to 
life as her motors drove her 
forward with their greatest 
power. So close were they to 
collision that the after hydro- 
plane guard actually touched 
and scraped along the bows 
of the merchant vessel, a fact 
which was to prove itself in 
no uncertain manner later on. 

Bereft' of both anchors and 
cables Baxter felt unhappy. 
It seemed to him that he had 
no alternative but to make for 
open water and ride the storm 
out at sea. This he decided 
to do during the night, and to 
try and find some shelter in 
the morning when the visi- 
bility had improved sufficiently 
to allow navigation in confined 
spaces. 

Ordering the First Lieu- 
tenant to secure everything 
thoroughly, he stopped the 
motors, clutched in the Diesel 
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engines, and set a course for 
the entrance to the bay. 

As they left the sheltered 
waters of their anchorage 
whence they had been so rudely 
cast out, the full force of 
the weather made itself felt. 
The Plunger began to demon- 
strate her seaworthy qualities, 
climbing up one wave, perch- 
ing on its crest, then pointing 
boldly into the trough of the 
next one and endlessly re- 
peating this performance with 
the greatest of ease. 

“ She’s certainly a grand sea- 


boat,” thought Baxter, and 
busied himself with the 
navigation. 


The seas at the entrance to 
the land-locked waters of Hong 
Kong were the highest and 
most confused that he had 
ever seen. The ocean seemed 
to have turned into a mountain 
range whose peaks were in 
competition to see which could 
jump the highest. Enormous 
black hummocks came out of 
the darkness with a mighty 
swish, towered over the bridge 
for a second, and then crashed 
away, to be followed by others 
in a sickening sort of rhythm. 

Slowly they gained the open 
sea. Baxter began to breathe 
more freely. Once well clear 
of the lee shore it would only 
be a question of sticking it 
out. 

Then suddenly he felt some- 
thing which sent his heart to 
the pit of his stomach. The 
steady beat of the engines 
was faltering—a rattle, a thump, 
and then— 

“ Both engines stopped, sir,”’ 
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came a breathless voice up the 
voice-pipe. 

Baxter put the telegraphs 
to half speed ahead on the 
motors and waited develop- 
ments. 

They could run on for an 
hour or so on their motors 
until the battery power was 
exhausted, then if the engines 
were not repaired they would 
be in a pretty fix. 

Ten minutes elapsed and in- 
flicted an almost intolerable 
strain on Baxter’s patience. 
He had trained himself never 
to upset the engine-room with 
unnecessary questions, and 
trained the Chief not to report 
until he knew exactly the 
extent of the damage. He 
would dearly have liked to 
go below and see for himself, 
but this he could not do. 
Instead he hunched himself 
in a corner of the bridge 
and ducked to the showers 
of stinging spray. 

The Chief came breathlessly 
up the ladder. 

‘Burst fuel pipe one side 
—stripped a timing wheel the 
other. Get one engine ready 
in an hour.” 

The other was beyond the 
resources of the submarine’s 
engine-room staff. 

Baxter swallowed. One 
engine was better than none, 
though. 

“Be as quick as you can, 
Chief. I can’t afford to use 
up the battery.” 

The Chief nodded gravely. 
He understood. With a quiet 
“ Ay, ay, sir,’’ he was gone. 

Number One joined him on 
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the bridge and announced 
cheerfully that the barometer 
had stopped falling. 

“ That’s good,” commented 
Baxter, ‘‘ this must be a small 
secondary typhoon.” 

Then he looked up and 
shouted, “‘ Hold tight!” 

An enormous wave swept 
over the bridge in a solid mass. 
Cascades of water poured upon 
them, and for a moment 
breathing was impossible. 
Clinging for dear life Baxter 
saw that the bridge was com- 
pletely full of water, which 
was pouring down the open 
conning - tower hatch. He 
struggled through the swirling 
liquid and forced the hatch 
shut. Slowly the water drained 
away through the freeing ports. 

Baxter went to the voice- 
pipe and asked if all was well 
below, for he was filled with 
anxiety about the result of 
salt water splashing down on 
badly protected switchboards. 

“ Just sweeping it away, sir,”’ 
was the reassuring reply. 

The Leading Signalman spat 
out a mouthful of water and 
remarked loudly to the world: 
“Tf that’s a _ second - class 
typhoon, good job we ain’t 
travelling first-class.’ 

Baxter looked round for 
Number One and found him 
sitting on the deck at the 
after-end of the bridge. 

“Tm all right, sir,” he 
gasped, ‘ just winded.” 

For half an hour, driven by 
the precious electric supply, 
the Plunger slowly forged away 
from the dangers of a lee shore. 
Baxter watched the flashing 


light at the entrance flicker to 
obscurity, and knew that he 
had gained sea room. 

Then the Engineer announced 
that one engine was ready, and 
soon the welcome thud could 
be felt. It had not been running 
for ten minutes, however, when 
again it stopped. 

“‘Pipe’s burst again, sir,” 
reported the Chief. “I don’t 
know whether I can do much 
more to it, but I’m trying.” 

Again they must resort to 
the electric motors. The First 
Lieutenant reported that the 
batteries had less than two 
hours’ life left to them. 

Baxter pondered on _ the 
problem. How was he to con- 
serve the supply and yet give 
the Engineer time to effect 
proper repairs ? There was only 
one way: he must dive and sit 
on the bottom. 

“ What’s the depth of water 
here, Sub?” he asked the 
Navigator. 

“Twenty-five fathoms,” came 
the reply. Just the right depth, 
but diving in this sea was an 
unknown quantity. He had 
dived often in bad weather 
but never in a full gale, and 
Plunger was notoriously tender 
when submerging. Still, it was 
the only thing to do. He 
could not wait for the Chief 
to mend the engines. No use 
asking for outside assistance 
in this weather. God helps 
those who help themselves. 

“Go to Diving Stations,” he 
said quietly to Number One. 

“Diving Stations, sir?” 
came the incredulous echo. 

‘‘ Yes, and look lively !’’? The 
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sooner the better now that 
his mind was made up. 

Ten minutes later Number 
One reported ready for diving. 
Baxter followed the Sub down 
the conning-tower hatch and 
clipped it shut. 

Then began a ten minutes’ 
struggle to get the Plunger 
under. 

The effect of rough weather 
on @ submarine endeavouring 
to submerge is to keep it on 
or near the surface, even when 
the main ballast tanks have 
been flooded. Baxter was aware 
of this, but in spite of adding 
many tons of negative buoyancy 
by flooding his internal tanks, 
Plunger behaved like a drowning 
man and kept floundering to 
the surface. First she heeled 
over almost on to her beam- 
ends, and wave after wave 
crashed upon her defenceless 
upper works, shaking the whole 
vessel and causing the peri- 
scopes to rattle in their 
standards. 

Slowly she regained a more 
normal position, then the stern 
began to sink until she was 
pointing bows upward at an 
angle of close on _ twenty 
degrees. 

By using full diving helm on 
the after hydroplanes, this angle 
was slowly reduced. The diving 
gauges were a source of wonder- 
ment to the crew in the control 
room. The needles flickered 
constantly from sixty feet to 
zero as wave after wave swept 
over the water-logged vessel. 

Then suddenly the Plunger 
began to feel the influence of 
the diving rudders and the 
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large additional weight of water 
which had been admitted into 
her forward tanks. With alarm- 
ing celerity the bow dipped, 
the depth-gauge needle ceased 
to show zero and hovered 
towards the hundred-foot mark, 
while she slid downwards with 
ever-increasing velocity. At the 
same moment there was a 
blinding flash which brought 
the Coxswain to his feet with 
a roar of “ After hydroplane 
fuse gone!”’ Quick as thought 
a new fuse was inserted, only 
to suffer the fate of the previous 
one. 

Number One turned on the 
Electrician. ‘Put a bit of 
copper in instead of a fuse,” 
he ordered. He was obeyed, 
and the Coxswain was able to 
continue to work his hydro- 
planes back to a less acute 
angle of dive. 

Baxter ordered the forward 
internal tanks to be blown, and 
hoped that the chart was correct 
in showing the bottom of the 
sea as being sand and mud. 
If they were to hit a rock at 
that speed all would be up. 

Reluctant to risk another 
struggle near the surface he 
refrained from checking the 
downward descent as he might 
have done, but he stopped the 
motors at a hundred and twenty 
feet and ordered Hard-a-rise 
to both diving rudders. 
Plunger’s bows rose until she 
was horizontal, and then with 
a terrific bump, which threw 
the unwary off their feet, they 
hit the bottom, bounced ten 
feet, hit it again, bounced once 
more, and finally subsided with 
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a@ noise of grinding shingle and 
rolled uneasily on the bed of 
the ocean. 

The force of the impact put 
a few lights out, and the crew 
allowed themselves to appear 
slightly alarmed. Baxter was 
listening for any unwelcome 
reports of leaks, but, after 
waiting a pause, he stuck his 
hands in his pockets, grinned 
at Number One, and _ said, 
“ And that’s that!” Then he 
went rapidly aft to the engine- 
room to interview the Chief. 

He was no superman, and 
the events of the past few hours 
had tried him sorely. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that 
the engine-room department 
came in for a withering blast 
of invective as he told them all 
what he thought of them and 
their perishing engines. Then 
he tore off his coat and 
demanded to be shown the 
damage. A good working know- 
ledge of engineering was his, 
and he used it to some 
advantage. “Pipe burst ? 
Look round the boat until you 
find one like it and then fit it 
instead of the broken one. 
Timing wheel teeth stripped ? 
Peg them as a temporary job.” 

The Chief agreed to his 
sweeping diagnosis with reserva- 
tions, which he wisely refrained 
from uttering. 

“We shall be on the bottom 
until you’ve finished the job,” 
Baxter concluded, “so get a 
move on!” He swept out 
and returned to the control 
room. 

The Plunger, rocking slowly 


to the movement of the water, 
which was disturbed even at 
a hundred and fifty feet, was 
a different object from that 
which had performed so many 
contortions on the surface a 
few short minutes ago. 
Baxter sent Number One on 
a tour of inspection and in- 
structed the Electrician to 
investigate the cause of the 
after hydroplane’s fuse blowing. 
As the Artificer busied himself 
about the job Baxter caught 
sight of the control-room clock. 
Kight-thirty it said, and his 
stomach also reminded him that 
it was late. When Number 
One returned to say that all 
was well, hands were ordered 


to supper, leaving a watch 
‘on deck’ in the _ control 
room. 

Ah Hai produced a cold 


supper from the ice-chest, and 
a sketchy meal was made by 
the officers, who were content 
to eat it in silence and enjoy 
the contrast of peace and quiet 
after the raging inferno of the 
typhoon. The crew, however, 
had not lost their tongues, 
and a babble of voices echoed 
through the submarine. Baxter 
listened, and wondered grimly 
if they thought they were 
entirely out of the wood. If 
the gale outlasted the breathing 
air supply of the Plunger they 
would be forced to come to 
the surface in that incredible 
sea with a doubtful set of 
engines and very little electric 
power. No good bothering so 
far ahead. Instructing the First 
Lieutenant to cut down all 
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unnecessary use of current he 
crawled into his bunk and tried 
to rest. 

The night dragged along 
slowly. The engine-room staff 
worked unceasingly. The air 
got stuffier and more humid, 
and the flickering of the depth- 
gauge needles alone told the 
occupants of the submarine 
from what battles with the 
waves they were being spared. 

Baxter turned out frequently 
to see how the work was going, 
and encouraged the engine- 
room staff by cheery comments. 
By 5 A.M. the Chief had found 
and substituted a new pipe, 
by six the timing wheel had 
been repaired to the best of 
his ability, and now it only 
remained to try the engines 
as soon as they regained the 
surface. 

It was a dishevelled lot of 
men who went to diving 
stations. The air was very 
hot, and breathing was not 
now so easy as it had been. 
Little sleep had come anyone’s 
way that night. 

The burning question was, 
had the weather moderated ? 
Judging by the depth-gauge 
needle there was still a tre- 
mendous sea running. 

When all was ready tanks 
were blown and reflooded as 
Plunger rose from the bottom. 
Going slowly ahead and work- 
ing the after hydroplane as 
little as possible (for it was 
still defective as a result of 
its bang from the merchant 
packet), they climbed slowly 
towards the surface. 
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At forty feet Baxter raised 
@ periscope and waited to see 
what fate had in store for 
them. 

For a minute he could see 
nothing; for the lenses of the 
periscope had fogged badly as 
the result of so long an im- 
mersion in the cold water of 
the sea bottom. Then, as the 
mist cleared, he saw a welcome 
sight. A heavy sea was still 
running, but the sky was no 
longer touching the surface of 
the water. Clouds were now 
where they should be, and were 
scurrying overhead in detached 
clumps. The typhoon had gone 
as unexpectedly and rapidly as 
it had arrived. 

It was, however, still a sea 
which demanded respectful 
treatment when bringing a sub- 
marine to the surface. Baxter 
decided to make use of his 
gun-action-surfacing procedure 
in order to bring her up as 
rapidly as possible. 

The evolution was a com- 
plete success, and Plunger 
bounded to the surface, re- 
maining almost upright in spite 
of the battering of the waves. 
When she was well on the 
surface Baxter climbed into 
the conning-tower, and, un- 
clipping the hatch, pushed it 
up. To his dismay it only 
opened six inches and then 
stuck. He called the Signal- 
man, and they both exerted 
their utmost strength, but were 
unable to move it. Some- 
thing had been forced across 
the hatch from the outside and 
was preventing it from opening. 
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Baxter descended again to 
the control room and ascended 
the gun tower, which had a 
hatch opening to the forepart 
of the superstructure. 

Again his efforts met with 
failure. Both hatches could 
only be opened a few inches. 

The hull hatches, of course, 
would be easy enough to open, 
but they could only be used in 
calm water. Baxter decided 
to steer in to the land and find 
calm enough water to allow 
them to open the fore-hatch 
and clear the obstructions on 
the bridge. 

Wedges were forced under 
the two hatches, and a sufficient 
air gap made to allow one engine 
to take its suction from the 
atmosphere. Then, navigating 
by periscope, they slowly made 
for the shelter of Junk Bay. 

Three hours later the crews 
of the other submarines at 
anchor in the bay were amazed 
to see a strange and almost 
unrecognisable Plunger entering. 
Her superstructure had been 
laid completely fiat, and no 
sign of human life showed on 
her upper deck. 

As she reached the most 
sheltered part they saw her 
stop, go astern, and lie 
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stationary, and then a hatch 
was opened forward, allowing 
the crew, led by Baxter, to 
reach the outer air once more, 


For the third time in forty- 
eight hours Baxter was leaving 
Hong Kong harbour. 

This time he travelled as a 
passenger in the P. & O., which 
had remained in harbour until 
the typhoon had passed. 

Leaning over the rails of the 
promenade deck he watched the 
antics of a motor-boat, known 
locally as a walla-walla, which 
was keeping erratic station on 
the liner as she slowly made 
her way out of harbour. In 
the stern-sheets of the motor- 
boat were the Plunger’s offi- 
cers, who, in accordance with 
established Oriental custom, 
were busily touching off Chinese 
crackers. 

Craning his neck outboard 
and looking aft Baxter saw the 
last of his beloved Plunger 
lying sorely battered alongside 
the depot ship. 

The liner, getting clear of 
the harbour traffic, put on 
speed and the walla - walla 
dropped astern. Baxter waved 
a last good-bye and went 
below. 
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MY GUN-BEARER, CHIFULA. 


BY MR JUSTICE OSTLER. 


WHEN I first had the oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling my dream 
of a lifetime, a big game hunt 
in Africa, I spent much time 
and thought in choosing my 
field of operations. Was it to 
be Kenya, Uganda, Northern 
Rhodesia, or Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory? I finally decided on 
Northern Rhodesia, and sub- 
sequent African experience has 
convinced me that the choice 
was wise. On the way back 
to my country after my first 
hunt, on the boat between 
Mombasa and Bombay I met 
a splendid young British officer, 
serving in a Gurkha battalion. 
He also had dreamed for years 
of an African venture, and 
for that purpose had by 
rigorous self-denial been saving 
his rupees. He had chosen 
Kenya for his stamping- 
ground, and had been hunting 
there during the period of 
four months in which I had 
been similarly occupied farther 
south. 

We compared bags. He 
had procured trophies of nine- 
teen different species. I had 
twenty-seven, though three of 
my species had been shot in 
Tanganyika. On comparing size 
and length of horns, mine was 
generally the better collection, 
though, in one or two cases, 
he had procured better heads. 
His collection contained a few 


species which are not to be 
found in Northern Rhodesia, 
but mine contained a greater 
number that are not to be 
obtained in Kenya. He could 
take but one elephant on his 
licence, and had got a forty- 
eight pounder. My licence gave 
me the right to take four, 
and I had got two, a seventy- 
five pounder and a fifty - six 
pounder. 

Then we compared cost. He 
had fallen into the hands of 
safari outfitters, and had left 
it to them to organise his 
safaris. On their advice also 
he had employed a white hunter. 
Apart from fares, his trip had 
cost him 12,000 rupees—.e., 
£1200, the rupee then being 
worth two shillings. In 
Northern Rhodesia at that 
time, there were no safari out- 
fitters and no white hunters. 
It was before the era of roads 
and motors. I was under the 
necessity and had all the fun 
of organising and conducting 
the whole trip myself, with no 
assistance except that given 
by officials, whose enthusiastic 
help made the whole thing 
easy, and who were so glad 
to see a stranger that they 
made me welcome at every 
boma, and did their best to 
delay my departure. The con- 
sequence was that my hunt 
had cost only a mere fraction 
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of that of my friend. That 
had been my chief consideration 
in making my choice. I knew 
it would be harder work, and 
that it would all have to be 
done on foot, but that there 
would be more freedom and 
less cost than in any other 
Colony. 

The style of hunting was 
quite different in Northern 
Rhodesia from that in Kenya. 
It was impossible to use horses, 
mules, or donkeys for transport 
because of the tsetse fly. There 
are few open plains. The whole 
country is a rolling upland, 
lightly forested. Here and there 
in the interminable sea of bush 
one finds small areas of open 
country, dambos as they are 
called, which are generally in 
the flat valleys of the upland 
streams, and under water in 
the rainy season. These, when 
dry, were famous hunting 
grounds in the early morning 
and evening. But the main 
hunting country is the forest, 
and the usual method is by 
following spoor. The grey tree 
trunks close in so as to make a 
solid wall at about 200 yards 
beyond which the keenest eye 
cannot see. Every animal, no 
matter what its colour, blends 
so perfectly with its surround- 
ings that until it moves it is 
almost impossible to pick up. 
In the hunting months the 
trees are in their full spring, 
and the mottled shadows break 
the outlines of the game so 
as to create perfect camouflage. 
Movement alone breaks the 
spell, even the slightest. Often 
have I strained my eyes into 
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the wall of tree trunks ahead, 
knowing that the quarry was 
in sight, and yet been unable 
to see it until the flick of an 
ear or the swish of a tail would 
suddenly reveal it so plainly 
that I would marvel that I 
had not seen it before. Look 
away for a moment and then 
look back, and you will find 
that it has faded into its back- 
ground again. It is a fascinat- 
ing form of hunting, what the 
Americans call ‘ still-hunting,’ 
with enough wild life all around 
to make it uncertain what 
will turn up next. That was 
its chief charm—almost every 
day one saw a new animal, 
bird, or other form of life. 
But there is one respect in 
which Northern Rhodesia is 
far behind Kenya as a hunting 
ground. A reliable gun-bearer 
is a necessity, and in Kenya 
for many years the steady 
demand has created a supply 
of picked natives trained to 
that calling. There is a gun- 
bearer caste, commanding high 
wages, to which it is the ambi- 
tion of every safari porter to 
belong. Stewart Edward White 
has told all about them in his 
African books, and painted a 
picture of Memba Sasa which 
warms the heart towards his 
bwana and him. Rhodesia 
has no such corps d’élite; for 
there has not been sufficient 
demand to create the supply. 
Many Northern Rhodesian 
natives are good trackers, better 
than most Africans. Quite a 
number have courage, but only 
here and there can be found a 
native who combines with a 
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knowledge of spooring a training 
that will ensure that he will 
stand fast behind his bwana 
ready to hand up the spare 
rifle no matter what emergency 
may arise. When such men 
are found they have always 
been caught young and trained 
by some white man in whom 
they had learned to trust. 
When we started from 
Kabunda I chose a tall, lithe, 
likely-looking boy who said he 
knew all about it. It did not 
take me long to discover that 
he was useless. He was deposed 
and degraded to carrying a 
chop-box. I tried one after 
another in turn. Some could 
track, but none were steady, 
while some were arrant cowards. 
Now and then a boy enlisted 
for the day from a local village, 
and would turn out to have the 
heart of the matter in him, but 
never, except once, and then 
only for a week, could I induce 
one of these to throw in his 
lot with me. I did get Chikopela 
for that week. He was a wild 
young Sandow, clad in a scanty 
and dirty loin-cloth and smelling 
like a billy-goat. When he 
walked behind me with a fair 
wind, and I could stand his 
smell no longer, I _ said, 
“ Tangulia,’’ and he went ahead 
at once. When he walked 
ahead with the wind in our 
faces, not knowing the appro- 
priate word, I waved him back, 
and he came behind like an 
obedient dog. He knew but 
two words of English, “ Yes, 
sir.’ These he always used 
when he did not understand 
me. When he did, and wanted 
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to assent, he said, ‘“ N’dio, 
Bwana.” I then knew some 
fifty Awemba and 200 Swahili 
words. With this meagre means 
of communication we hunted 
for a week, and I had not the 
least trouble in making him 
understand what I wanted him 
to do, and getting him to do 
it. We had some good hunting 
together. He was a first-class 
tracker, with eyes that missed 
nothing, and he was keen, even 
with the dangerous stuff. I 
began to think I had found a 
treasure. But 100 miles on 
from his village Chikopela began 
to display as much reluctance 
to go forward as Lot’s wife. 
His heart was back in his 
village, for what reason I never 
had enough of his language to 
discover, and I was forced 
reluctantly to pay him off and 
let him go. 

Then I was again badly 
served till we reached the 
southern end of Lake Mwero, 
where we fell in with large 
elephants for the first time, 
and were fortunate enough to 
get three large bulls, and I was 
unlucky enough to lose a fourth, 
much the largest, as is usual. 
I found a splendid boy for 
those hunts in the village of 
Kasembe, near the shores of 
the lake. The chief of that 
village was a lineal descendant 
of the Kasembe who, in 1798, 
welcomed the Portuguese ex- 
plorer, Dr Lacerda, and sub- 
sequently buried him and most 
of his companions when they 
died of fever. I did not like 
the descendant. He was a 
greedy, vain, self-indulgent and 
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foolish old humbug with little 
of that moral force of character 
which inspires respect, and no 
command whatever over his 
unruly villagers. But he did 
me a good turn. He found me 


a first-class gun-bearer for the 


duration of the hunt in his 
district. I never knew his real 
name. I called him and he 
answered to the name of 
‘Fundi,’ which means ‘ ex- 
pert,’ and a real expert he 
was at elephant hunting. I 
remember how he led me for 
miles on the track of a mighty 
elephant through a jungle of 
thin high acacia which was 
growing so closely together that 
nothing but an elephant could 
have bored through it, and we 
could follow only in their tracks. 
It was criss-crossed with recent 
elephant tracks, and the cer- 
tainty and celerity with which 
he ignored all but the right 
path, and the unerring manner 
in which he led me up till I 
was almost underneath that 
elephant, earned my respect. 
I shall always remember grate- 
fully how, when it came at 
us from ten yards distance, 


pushing the scrub down in 
front of it till it almost 
smothered us, Fundi_ stood 


beside me like a statue and 
pushed the spare rifle into my 
hands, which saved the situa- 
tion. He was a first-class man, 
and I tried hard to bribe him 
to come on with me. But he 
had married a wife (No. 3, I 
think), and therefore he could 
not come. I left him rich for a 
native in this world’s goods, 
and with warm expressions of 
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mutual regard, for he had 
served me well, and went on to 
another spell of good hunting 
partially spoiled for want of g 
good gun-bearer. 

Then there came one morning 
when I found the gun-bearer 
of my dreams. We were hunt- 
ing along the eastern shores 
of Lake Mwero. The villages 
had all been moved twenty 
miles back from the lake 
because of the anticipated 
danger of an epidemic of sleeping 
sickness, and the game had 
piled into the vacant space 
and had made of it a hunter’s 
paradise. One morning I had 
remained in camp in order to 
start off the ulendo. I looked 
up to see in front of me two 
strange boys. One was a young 
man dressed in shorts and shirt, 
He could speak broken English 
and was mission trained. The 
other was a tall, middle-aged 
man to whom I was attracted 
at first sight. He was lean and 
fit, not a spare bit of fat in 
his whole system. The tattooed 
tribal marks on his temples 
proclaimed him an Awemba, 
the dominant race in Northern 
Rhodesia, and his face and 
bearing indicated courage and 
self-respect. He handed me a 
letter. It was from a friend, 
an official at Kasama. I had 
told him that I would hire 
canoes and bore through the 
Banguelo Swamps and up the 
Chambezi River, in order to 
reach him. My intention then 
was to hunt in the Loangwa 
Valley, which had been closed 
for many years because of 
sleeping sickness; but I had 
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obtained special permission to 
enter it at my own risk. My 
friend had sent these two boys 
down the road to meet me. But 
at Kabunda there were no 
canoes. They had all been 
taken up the river, and none 
were expected back within a 
fortnight at least. I accordingly 
changed my plans and decided 
to reach Kasama by hunting 
round the west and north shores 
of Lake Banguelo. The two 
boys had come all the way 
down to Kabunda to meet me, 
and hearing there of my new 
route they had set out on my 
tracks, travelling over 500 miles 
before they overtook me. The 
letter said that they had both 
been engaged, one as a personal 
boy and the other as gun- 
bearer, at a wage of five shillings 
a month until they found me, 
and thereafter at ten shillings 
a@ month. 

I handed Simon (the personal 
boy) over to Andrew the cook, 
and took stock of Chifula, the 
gun-bearer. I noticed, too, that 
he had been taking a critical 
interest in me. There was 
nothing servile about him. He 
was respectful, but he looked 
me between the eyes with an 
expression of grave appraise- 
ment. He was plainly saying 
to himself, ‘‘ Yes, my boy, I 
discovered long since’ that 
white men are not gods, and 
some of them are not to be 
trusted in an emergency. I 
wonder if you are of that 
class, one of the kind who 
would let me down in a tight 
place.” 

Chifula could not speak Eng- 
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lish. In a long acquaintance 
with him extending over several 
months I only once heard him 
essay three English words. He 
took from me my heavy rifle 
after I had made a shot which 
satisfied him, and, handling 
it with evident approval, he 
said, ‘* Shoot ’im good, Bwana.”’ 
But he understood a little 
English, and could also speak 
Swahili, which I was rapidly 
learning, and, moreover, he was 
a born hunter. I never had the 
slightest difficulty in making 
him understand what I wanted, 
and later I was able to converse 
with him to a limited extent. 
He produced his ‘ Kalala ’—.e., 
his book of references—and as 
I looked through it my heart 


gave a bound of joy. He had 
been gun-bearer to James 
Sutherland, the great  pro- 


fessional hunter, who at that 
time was reputed to have shot 
more elephants than any other 
man, though his record has 
since been put in the shade 
by men like Pete Pearson, 
‘Deaf’ Banks, and ‘ Samaki’ 
Salmon, employed by the 
Uganda game department to 
prevent the increasing herds 
from overrunning the country. 
Sutherland had given him a 
good reference, which I found 
by experience had been honestly 
earned. Chifula was not only 
a natural hunter, but he was 
thoroughly trained. I am very 
particular about the cleaning 
of rifles. I had found no gun- 
bearer who knew anything about 
it, and I had done the work 
myself every night. On the 
return from our first hunt, 
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instead of putting the rifle 
down in front of the tent, he 
went off with it round to the 
kitchen. I asked him what he 
was going to do, and he said 
that he was going to clean the 
bunduki. I gave him the tools 
and watched his technique. He 
insisted on boiling water, not 
merely hot water, and after 
I had seen him clean it once 
I was quite satisfied to hand 
over that duty to him. He 
always carried a rifle safely 
and correctly. Often I looked 
back at him walking or crawling 
behind me with the spare rifle, 
and never once was it pointing 
at the small of my back. He 
knew all about safety catches, 
and as he handed me a rifle 
he would always with a deft 
movement slip the catch off or 
over, so that it came into my 
hands ready to fire. I lost the 
finest sable antelope head I ever 
saw through having got into the 
habit of relying on the rifle 
being ready. One day Chifula 
was sick, and I took a new boy. 
I spotted and stalked the sable, 
reached for the rifle, aligned it, 
and squeezed the trigger, but 
nothing happened. The catch 
on the bolt was turned over 
to ‘safe.’ Before I could turn 
it over and get the sights on 
him again he was gone for 
ever. Chifula was even a fair 
shot himself. I occasionally 
amused my boys and myself 
by conducting a shooting com- 
petition among them with a 
‘22 rifle. Most of them were 
hopeless. Chifula was always 
the prize-winner. 
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But I have run ahead of my 


story. I had been so often 
disappointed that at first ] 
was as critical of him ag he 
of me. I asked him if he wag 
ready to start at once. How 


far he had walked that morn. 


ing I did not know, but he was 
ready. I handed him the spare 
rifle and we struck off into the 
bush at once. We soon came 
on fresh spoor of a very large 
herd of eland, and the hunt 
was on. There was no difficulty 
in following it—it was plain 
even to me, and we stepped out 
briskly in the cool morning, 
Chifula leading. After a mile 
or two I noticed a change 
in his demeanour. He kept 
his eyes ahead and walked deli- 
cately, like Agag. His approach 
to game always reminded me 
of a setter drawing up to a bevy 
of quail. Then suddenly he 
stopped and pointed ahead. 
Just disappearing among the 
tree trunks ahead I caught a 
glimpse of several large animals, 
which vanished as I looked. 
Then, stooping low, with 
stealthy caution he advanced 
for one hundred yards to a large 
ant-hill, round which he peered, 
and then beckoned to me. I 
looked and saw the largest 
herd of eland I have ever seen 
standing bunched together in 
a natural clearing two hundred 
yards away. There must have 
been two hundred of them. 
They had taken the alarm and 
were gazing back at us. I 
only wanted a bull, and in that 
solid mass of heads and humps 
and horns I could not pick one 
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out. I put up my glasses, but 
before I could choose my quarry 
they were off with a mighty 
crashing and thundering of 
hoofs. Off went Chifula, not 
after them, but at a tangent, 
bent almost double as he ran 
and beckoning to me to follow, 
which I did as fast as I could 
with my head almost touching 
the ground, and leaving it to 
him to watch for the herd. 
He ran for three hundred yards, 
and again halted behind an 
ant-hill. As Iran I remembered 
what an old hunter had told 
me. ‘“ The dark ones are the 
bulls,’ he said, ‘‘ and the bluer 
they are the older the bull.” 
As I peeped round the ant-hill 
I saw a long line of them stand- 
ing on the alert, ready to rush 
off again at any moment. They 
had run in a half circle, and 
were not more than 150 yards 
away. Right in front was a 
bluish-grey beast, quite different 
in colour from the fawn of 
the herd. I lost no time in 
aligning the sights on his 
shoulder, and down he came 
at the shot, a large and heavy 
bull. I often look at his horns 
in my hall and think of that 
first hunt with Chifula. 

That was the beginning of 
much good hunting which we 
shared together, and I soon 
began to realise what a treasure 
I had acquired. Only once 
with him did I lose a wounded 
beast, so wonderful was he as 
a tracker. On that occasion 
I had wounded a sable in the 
evening, and it made off away 
from camp. Chifula followed 
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the spoor unerringly for miles, 
and so keen was I to get it 
that we followed until it was 
too dark to see. But we did not 
come up with it. We had a 
long walk back to camp, which 
we did not reach until two hours 
after dark. I remember that 
walk well. Soon after we 
started, a lion started to grunt 
not far away, and the three 
boys walking behind me in- 
stinctively closed up. Chifula 
took no notice, but steadily 
tramped ahead on the line he 
had taken, with that uncanny 
sense of direction which I have 
found that most, but not all, 
African natives possess. I did 
not like it; for the lion seemed 
to be keeping abreast of us, 
and his grunts seemed nearer. 
I concealed my own fear by 
beginning to sing, and I kept 
that up until, to my relief, 
the camp fires came into sight. 
I asked Chifula if he could 
follow the spoor the next day, 
and he was confident that he 
could. Back we started at 
dawn, and he led us straight 
through the bush for seven 
miles to the place where we 
had left the spoor the night 
before. But it had blown hard 
during the night, and the carpet 
of fallen leaves over which the 
spoor led had been blown about 
until even Chifula had to confess 
that he could not follow it. 
That was the only time I ever 
saw him beaten. 

With dangerous game he 
was wonderful. He considered 
it his job, for his pitiful ten 
shillings a month, to get killed 
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first, and whenever there was 
a tight corner he stood by me 
like a rock. He was fearless, 
and absolutely to be depended 
on in an emergency. I managed 
to conceal my fears from him, 
and I hope and think he came 
to trust me. I remember having 
one brush with him when I 
followed a wounded buffalo 
into high grass. I gave him 
the spare rifle and he wanted 
to go ahead. I ordered him 
behind, and for some time he 
point-blank refused. I had 
quite a tussle of wills with him 
to make him obey. Luckily 
we found the buffalo dead. 
But it was as an elephant 
hunter that he excelled. I 
did not actually shoot an 
elephant with him on that trip. 
My licence gave me the right 
to four. I had already got 
two big ones, and I wanted 
two more as good. We followed 
herd after herd together, and 
must have looked over more 
than 400 elephants. We saw 
plenty of thirty-pounders, and 
one or two perhaps a little 
bigger, but none that satisfied 


me, so I would not shoot.. 


Chifula was disappointed, but 
lost no whit of his keenness. 
I never saw him tire. We 
walked together for hundreds of 
miles on the spoor of elephants, 
and had many exciting moments 
when we crept in among the 
herds to look them over, but 
not one large tusker could we 
find. On one occasion we 
followed the spoor of a herd of 
fifteen, and amongst them was 
the largest footprint I had ever 


seen. I hesitate to give its 
diameter lest I should be age. 
cused of exaggeration. My 
hopes ran high, for I knew we 
were drawing up to them. But 
they turned out to be the 
tracks of a tuskless bull, a 
lean, lank, and wrinkled old 
gentleman standing several feet 
higher than any other elephant 
in the herd. He trumpeted 
hideously when he got the 
scent of man, and was so mani- 
festly in an irritable mood that 
we were glad to leave him. 
I wonder how many times 
that old scarecrow of a pachy- 
derm has raised false hopes in 
an expectant hunter by the 
size of his feet. He must have 
been tramping round Northen 
Rhodesia for the last 150 years. 
We saw one-tusked elephants, 
a few grand cow-tuskers, and 
young ones down to babies 
which had not lost their pink 
tinge, but not one shootable 
bull. Still, it was all sheer 
delight, and never a day passed 
without its pleasant thrills of 
fear. 

It was a joy to watch Chifula 
at work. We always had plenty 
of willing volunteers from among 
the local villages, more than 
we wanted. Some of them 
would be fine trackers. Chifula 
would look them over, pick out 
the boys of whom he approved, 
and contemptuously dismiss the 
others. No one ventured to 
dispute his commands. We 
would start on the spoor of 
a single elephant, and he would 
walk along behind apparently 
taking no interest in the spoor- 
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ing. He was content to leave 
it to the local talent. Often 
it would be so easy that I 
could follow it myself. Then 
we would come to a wide 
outcrop of rock and the spoor 
would be lost. He would walk 
forward, pick it up in a moment 
from signs invisible to me, 
put the boys on it, and then drop 
back into his place until called 
at the moment of the next 
check. But as we drew near 
his nonchalance disappeared. 
As soon as he detected with 
his toes that the droppings were 
warm, he ordered every boy 
to sit down, and he and I went 
on alone to look over the 
quarry. When we got up to 
a herd he would skirt round 
to leeward, continually testing 
the wind with a handful 
of dust, and he was never 
satisfied until every likely 
elephant had been critically 
inspected. 

I took Chifula through 
Tanganyika Territory nearly to 
Dar-es-Salaam before parting 
with him. He was just as good 
in new and different country 
and among game which he had 
never seen before. No matter 
with what tribe we found our- 
selves he still maintained his 
power of command, and his 
word was law. We had much 
good hunting together, some 
disappointments, and two mis- 
adventures which might have 
turned out seriously, but had a 
happy ending. I was out in 
the blue among the thorn scrub 
north of Kilimatinde trying 
for a rhino with specially long 
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horns which roamed that dis- 
trict. One morning I was 
awakened just before dawn by 
an extraordinary noise close to 
the tent like the continuous 
bleating of a nanny-goat. I 
called out, ‘ What’s that 
noise ?’’ and the cook’s voice 
answered, “ Tt’s Chifula, 
Bwana.” ‘* What’s the matter 
with him?’ I said. “I have 
spilled a kettle of boiling water 
over him,” said the cook. I 
sprang out of bed with my 
torch. There was the old man 
lying close to the fire, naked. 
He had taken off his clothes, as 
they all do at night. There was 
a terrible scald on the outside 
of his thigh, extending from 
his hip to his knee. The skin 
for a length of eighteen inches 
and a width of nearly a foot 
had risen in an ominous blister, 
and as I looked it broke, dis- 
closing raw flesh underneath. 
The old man was lying quite 
still and whimpering exactly 
like a plaintive kid. I dug out 
the medicine chest. In the 
top were two pots of hazeline 
snow. With scissors I cut the 
scalded skin down and across 
the blister, turned back and 
trimmed off the four flaps, 
and dabbed a thick coating of 
the unguent over the exposed 
flesh. Then I spread a sheet 
of cotton-wool over the wound 
and tied it loosely down with 
a bandage. He was then given 
two aspirins, made comfortable, 
and covered with blankets to 
guard against the effects of 
shock. The old boy ceased 
crying as soon as I began to 
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attend to him, and watched 
my clumsy ministrations with 
the adoring look of a dog. He 
had complete confidence in me, 
the faith that moves mountains. 
I, on the other hand, was very 
anxious. 
of blood poisoning from the 
removal of the protective skin 
and the exposure of so large 
an area of flesh. I did not go 
hunting that day. I hung 
about the camp, watched him 
carefully, and made prepara- 
tions for having him carried 
back to the railway if he 
showed signs of growing worse. 
But he ate well and slept well, 
and his temperature remained 
normal. He seemed all right 
the next morning, so I went 
off for a hunt, and when I 
returned he was hobbling round 
the camp. I felt then that his 
life was in no danger, but I 
was afraid that he would be 
unfit to hunt for the rest of 
the trip. On the third morning 
he wanted to come with me, 
but I would not let him. The 
next morning he could walk 
without limping, and so in- 
sistent was he that I took him 
for an easy hunt. But I left 
the rhino spoor alone, and we 
contented ourselves with Grant’s 
gazelle and Bohor reedbuck. 
Each day he improved, until 
in about a week he was as 
well as ever. The cotton-wool 
had stuck to him like a fleece, 
and I thought, as I had no 
more hazeline snow, I would 
leave well alone. On the tenth 
day, however, I washed it 
off gently with warm water, 
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and underneath a new gkip 
had grown completely over the 
wound; and it was as pink 
as that of a week-old baby. 
In front of the admiring circle 
of porters who watched the 
operation I chaffed Chifulg 
on his becoming a white man, 
and he joined in the roar of 
laughter as loudly as any of 
the spectators. I was interested 
in that huge patch of pink skin, 
and watched it gradually tum 
darker. Within a month the 
black pigment had done its 
work and he was no longer 
skewbald. 

The other accident was not 
so serious, and more amusing. 
We were out on the plains to 
the south of Mkata, and away 
to the east we could see the 
high mountains at the foot of 
which nestles the town of 
Morogoro. We were hunting 
through a patch of open forest, 
following a well-defined game 
track. Chifula was leading; 
I came next, and behind me 
were two local shikaris whom 
he had chosen from a group 
of enthusiastic volunteers from 
the last village. It had blown 
a gale in the night, and we 
came to a hollow tree which 
had been broken off by the 
wind about fifteen feet from 
the ground. I had stopped to 
light my pipe just before. As 
Chifula passed the tree about 
ten feet away I suddenly saw 
a huge, shadowy, dark arm 
shoot from the tree straight 
at him with incredible swift- 
ness. He let out one yell, and 
took to his heels with his arms 
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working like windmill sails 
round his head, and emitting 
fearful cries. At the same 
moment there was an angry 
puzz, and a thinner and more 
shadowy dark arm shot by 
me at the boy behind me. 
Off he went with a yell, franti- 
cally pawing at his face and 
neck; and the next moment 
the same thing happened with 
the third boy. There was a 
hive of wild bees in the tree, 
which had been broken so as 
to destroy their season’s work. 
They were angry and in a mood 
for vengeance. I did not run, 
but I lost no time in putting 
200 yards between that tree 
and myself, puffing vigorously 
at my pipe meanwhile. Then 
I sat down on a log and waited 
till the panic should be over. 
I sat there for half an hour 
without a boy showing up, 
and then, becoming impatient, 
I started to blow my whistle. 
After much blowing, Chifula 
appeared. He was a sorry 
object. All the snap had gone 
out of him. His face was 
swollen beyond recognition, one 
eye completely closed, and the 
other almost. He could scarcely 
drag himself along. I took 
nearly a hundred bee stings 
out of him, and then, making 
a strong solution of permangan- 
ate of potash (from that carried 
in my snake-bite outfit) and 
cold tea from my flask, I dabbed 
his face and neck with it. That 
seemed to give him some relief, 
and he grew more cheerful. 
Then the first of the two boys 
turned up, and at sight of his 
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woebegone appearance both 
Chifula and I roared with 
laughter. He was attended 
to by Chifula in the approved 
manner, and then the second 
boy arrived, evoking another 
laugh in which his companion 
joined. When he had been 
treated I could see that they 
were in no shape to continue 
the hunt, so we made for the 
camp. It took them three 
days to get completely over 
that ordeal, and the swelling 
lasted longer. That amount 
of formic acid would have 
killed most white men. I did 
not get a sting, nor did a bee 
settle on me. I attribute that 
to the fortunate circumstance 
that I was smoking. 

I had taken to Africa an 
old Snider cavalry carbine and 
fifteen cartridges. This I in- 
tended to use as a trap-gun, 
but I was travelling too fast 
to make use of it. When we 
reached Abercorn I stayed a 
few days with the Provincial 
Commissioner. I asked him 
whether the laws prevented my 
making a present of this rifle 
to Chifula. He said a few 
permits were issued to trust- 
worthy natives to own a fire- 
arm, but the authorities took 
care to see that they did not 
get too much ammunition. 
Upon hearing that I had only 
fifteen cartridges, and upon 
my glowing report on Chifula’s 
staunchness, he agreed to issue 
a permit, which I paid for and 
put by, saying nothing about it. 
When the time came to say 
good-bye I divided the camp 
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gear between him and the cook, 
and he got wages for his time 
travelling home, presents, and 
other extras. Then I told him 
that his conduct had pleased 
me so much that I had a special 
present for him, and I produced 
the rifle and cartridges. His 
face lit with joy and then 
clouded over, and he said, 
“Bwana, the Bwana Mkubwa 
at Abercorn will take it from 
me. He will not allow me to 
carry it.” I told him that I 
had provided for that and 
obtained a permit for him from 
the Bwana Mkubwa, and I 
produced the document. My 
Swahili was not quite good 
enough to make this plain to 
him. I had to call in the cook 
as interpreter. When at last 
he understood that the permit 
gave him the right to own the 
rifle, he threw himself on his 
back on the ground, and look- 
ing up while he slowly clapped 
his hands, he said something 
of which I did not catch the 
meaning. ‘ What does he 
say ?’’ I asked the cook. ‘“ He 
say, ‘Bwana, you are a great 
chief,’ ”’? said Andrew. The old 
fellow had given me the royal 
salute reserved exclusively for 
the paramount Awemba chief 
in the days when he held the 
powers of life and death in his 
country. 

I saw Chifula again three 
years later. I wrote to my 
relative in Northern Rhodesia 
asking him to set inquiries on 
foot for him, and to let him 
know that I was travelling 
down Lake Tanganyika and 
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wanted him for another elephant 
hunt. He was located by an 
obliging official. He was head. 
man of a prosperous village 
fifty miles from Kasama, with 
three wives and a numerous 
retinue of children. He dropped 
his municipal duties and 
domestic cares aS soon as he 
received My message, and get 
off to meet me. One day, a 
hundred miles from the south 
end of the lake, the dhow in 
which I was travelling had 
pulled into the shore near a 
large Wafira village, from which 
a crowd had collected to see 
the unusual sight of a white 
passenger on a dhow. Three 
or four sailor boys tumbled 
into the water to carry me 
ashore, and as they deposited 
me on the sandy beach an old 
man clad only in a loin-cloth 
rushed forward, threw himself 
on his back at my feet in the 
sand, clapped his hands, and 
said in Swahili, ‘‘ You are my 
father.”? I looked down, and 
it was Chifula. He had walked 
nearly 300 miles and waited 
many weary days for my 
coming. He looked older, but 
when I supplied him with khaki 
shirt and shorts he seemed to 
smarten up, and he proved as 
tough and tireless as ever. I 
found him a place on board 
the already overcrowded dhow, 
and we shared the excitement 
of a shipwreck together. He 
set the whole crew to work 
to salvage my belongings, re- 
gardless of the rights of the 
owner of the ship and cargo, 
and, thanks to him, I lost 
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nothing. Then he helped me 
organise, and took charge of a 
safari which carried my gear 
3000 feet up the escarpment 
and fifty miles to the farm. We 
took him for a quick elephant 
hunt, where he showed all his 
old skill by day, and more 
than once got drunk on pombe 
atnight. But that never seemed 
to diminish his zeal next morn- 
ing. He was as keen and as 
fearless aS ever. When we 
returned from the hunt I sent 
him ahead with a new lot of 
porters carrying my things to 
the Chambezi River ; for I was 
to leave Northern Rhodesia 
by canoe down that river and 
through the Banguelo Swamps. 
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I finally parted from him at 
the rubber factory, and the 
old man fairly blubbered as 
the canoe pushed off, leaving 
him on the bank. The last 
I saw of him he was standing 
alone, watching the retreating 
canoe. 

I had no opportunity of 
seeing him again for thirteen 
years. When last year I reached 
Kasama my first care was to 
inquire for him. The old pagan 
had passed on to his own 
Valhalla, where good hunting 
is, I hope, reserved for the 
fearless and the brave. I should 
have liked to meet him again, 
for, though black, he was a 
man and a brother. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hie et ubique. 


I. A PERSIAN GULF PATROL. 


BY CHATTOCK OSLER. 


IF you look closely enough 
at the Admiralty chart of the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf 
you will see, sequestered among 
the hundreds of inlets which 
comprise the jagged and 
mountainous coast-line of the 
Mussandam Peninsula, the 
name Khasab. Were it written 
by any ordinary hand you 
would not decipher it among 
the heavy converging lines, 
representing mountains on a 
chart, which completely over- 
shadow this tiny bay. It is 
only because of the skill with 
which its name has been en- 
graved by Admiralty carto- 
graphers that Khasab takes its 
place on the map at all. 

We had come here in order 
to broadcast the fact that 
we were shortly to carry out 
our annual bombardment in 
Elphinstone Inlet, which, as 
those who have lolled against 
the bar of the Goat Club are 
already aware (a photograph 
of H.M.S. Triad, under double 
awnings, hangs there), is the 
hottest place in the world. 
But this reputation does not 
dispel all possibility of habita- 
tion, and therefore suitable 
warning must be issued to the 
local Arabs through the mouth 
of their chieftain, the Wali of 


Khasab, whose dwelling is a 
dilapidated mud fort under 
the flag of the Sultan of 
Muscat. 

We had just anchored. The 
bridge had emptied and I was 
enjoying that pleasant sensation 
of security when the anchor is 
safely down and it is certain 
that the ship has room to swing. 
The hum of the engine-room 
fans had subsided and the 
ship seemed to be composing 
herself for a tranquil night 
around her anchor when the 
captain appeared in the wheel- 
house below and hailed me 
up the voice-pipe. 

‘* Pilot, know anything about 
Kumzar ? ” 

“No, sir. Never heard of 
it. Are we going there?” 

“Yes, it looks as though 
we’ve got to. The Wali isn’t 
here. He’s gone to Kumazar 
for Christmas, or so his head 
slave tells me. Apparently 
it’s too cold for him here. 
We can’t do our shoot until 
we’ve run him to earth, so I 
think we’d better sail at dawn. 
See what you can find out about 
the place, will you, and let 
me know ? ”’ 

I made what must have been 
a poor attempt at concealing 
the fact that I had not the 
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remotest idea where Kumzar 
was, and searched hurriedly 
in the Sailing Directions. On 
learning its whereabouts I stared 
hard at the chart, which, after 
q summer’s soaking with sweat, 
was not as legible as it had been, 
and I could just distinguish the 
name. Kumzar was twenty 
miles away. 

I mention all this in detail 
because it was not until this 
moment that I realised what 
so many had already been 
at pains to assure me, that to 
serve in the Persian Gulf Divi- 
sion has its compensations. 
When in a normal squadron, 
for ever in station on an 
admiral’s flag, for ever in com- 
pany with a sister ship, to be 
sent on a cruise as an individual 
is regarded as something of a 
luxury. Even then there is no 
element of uncertainty. The 
cruise has been chosen months 
before by the Admiral, sub- 
mitted for approval to a hundred 
and one higher authorities, and, 
if approved, has been printed 
officially and distributed to a 
hundred and one more, ranging 
from the Foreign Office to the 
Postmaster -General and the 
Acting British Consul of the 
places concerned. The married 
officer will have been able to 
send details of the local hotels 
to his wife, who in turn will 
have had ample time to per- 
suade some more wealthy re- 
lation that they both need a 
change, and that it would be 
silly not to kill two birds with 
one stone by synchronising their 
holiday with the squadron’s 
cruise. And there is every 
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chance that the ship will anchor 
within sight of their hotel on 
the morning predicted several 
months earlier. 

Left once more to myself and 
the chart, I could not help 
comparing my present surround- 
ings with those just described. 
At dawn, and on the advice of 
an Arab slave, we were to sail 
for a place of which none of us 
had ever heard until that 
moment; and one soon be- 
comes familiar with the names 
of what ports exist in the Gulf. 
Although daily I am becoming 
more acclimatised to such situ- 
ations, this seemed even more 
comic than usual; and it is 
because this particular patrol 
by the Navy is so free from 
supervision (or what in the 
Service is better described as 
red tape), because so much is 
left to the discretion of the cap- 
tain that one comes to regard 
the informality and uncertainty 
of the life as something of a 
compensation, an item on the 
credit side if you like to look 
at it that way, which goes far 
to balance the feeling of banish- 
ment from civilisation and 
isolation from the rest of the 
world. 

In fact, of course, the Gulf 
is no more isolated than any 
other sloop patrol. It lies on 
the direct air route to the East, 
and mails are surprisingly regu- 
lar. Yet the deserted islands 
that dot the chart, the great 
barren crags ising sheer 
from the sea, the glaring 
absence of foliage, the inter- 
minable miles of date - palms 
stretching to the haze of the 
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horizon, the squat villages of 
mats and mud which cling 
round their crumbling fort—all 
these give to the Gulf a lonely 
and desolate air which is not 
the splendid loneliness of snow 


mountains—somehow there is 


nothing majestic and aloof 
about the buttresses of Oman 
—but the desolation of a wilder- 
ness. 

And yet it has fascination. 

Admittedly what the Sailing 
Directions had to say on the 
subject called for a_ vivid 
imagination and a _ strong 
love of the unexplored to 
credit Kumzar with anything 
relating to fascination. This 
small fishing village, I read, lay 
at the head of a gloomy gorge. 
The bay lay open to the nashi 
(our local easterly gale) which 
blows with strength in the 
winter, and at the head rose 
a two-thousand-foot precipice 
to the summit of Mount Aalam. 

This description I took to the 
Captain. ‘‘ Sounds grand,” he 
said, then laughed. The First 
Lieutenant was also in the 
cabin. Number One, who as 
soon as civilisation permits is 
to be married, does not regard 
this life as humorous but ac- 
cepts it with the philosophy of 
one who has reconciled himself 
merely to exist over a given 
period. 

‘¢ Seems a good health resort,”’ 
he remarked drily, and put back 
his pipe. 

We weighed at dawn. The 
mountains of the Peninsula, 
asserting themselves against 
that cold background of a 
clear sky before the sun has 





risen, assumed a _ transient 
grandeur which vanished with 
the shadows of sunrise and left 
us once more those stark, ugly 
precipices under which we seem 
to live. Skirting the coast we 
made our way along the few 
inches of pencil line which, on 
this scale, represented the jour- 
ney to Kumzar, and turned into 
the bay between a number of 
rocky islets whose presence on 
the chart were as _ specks 
a stray insect might have 
dropped. We left the sunlight. 
Feeling for the bottom with the 
lead-line doubled, we anchored ; 
and as the clatter of our cable 
in the hawse-pipe echoed around 
us the natives of Kumzar awoke 
and flocked to the beach. 

From where they flocked was 
at first difficult to make out. 
An orderly row of houris, the 
local small dhow, lined the 
beach. And that appeared to 
be all; until the first shaft of 
sunlight rescued the gorge from 
the depressing shadow in which 
it spends most of its day. 

We could see them then; 
mud huts so low, so thickly 
packed that they were all 
one with their background of 
Aalam’s stone. Through bino- 
culars we could see the Wali 
embark in his houri of office, 
the scarlet banner of Muscat 
unfurl, the whole village con- 
gregate to see him afloat; and 
the whole village was sitill 
gathered there, regarding us in 
that curious way in which one 
scrutinises an object never 


before seen, when an hour 
later the doctor, the sub, and 
I landed in the skiff. 
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Although at the time I felt 
that the attractions of Kumzar 
could be realised as well by 
telescope as after half an hour’s 
effort in the skiff, exercise is 
not easily come by on the 
quarterdeck of a sloop, and as 
exercise even such a one-sided 
pleasure aS rowing the Service 
boat has its advantages. The 
doctor, of course, quickly made 
himself comfortable in the stern, 
a yoke-line, river fashion, under 
each arm, and lit his pipe. 
From this it can be appreciated 
that our doctor is very much, 
as they say, all about. You 
could not, for instance, and I 
have heard it is true in the case 
of certain newly-fledged surgeon 
lieutenants, persuade him that 
the wardroom loses face if the 
coxswain of the motor boat 
is not tipped on taking officers 
ashore; and it was typical of 
his savoir faire that he donned 
a coloured blazer, coiled around 
his neck a gaudy scarf, which 
he tells us was earned in fourth 
division Mays, and leaning com- 
fortably back declared that he 
could not row without tow-path 
support and that Service boats 
were not his type. 

From the remarks 
greeted our coxswain and 
the sub’s box camera, it 
would be foolish to deny that 
there was nothing of the tripper 
about us. Added to this neither 
the sub nor myself conform to 
that bronzed, well-featured set 
who in naval uniform are God’s 
gift to women and in shabby 
grey flannels are still unmis- 
takably naval officers. But on 
landing I quickly realised that 
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our peculiarities had not been 
exaggerated. As the _ skiff 
grounded and the sub jumped 
ashore he was immediately sur- 
rounded and followed along 
the beach like the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. Now I come to 
think of it, he would, with 
multi-coloured leggings and a 
piccolo, look the part well; and 
as he pranced off towards 
the precipices of Aalam, the 
village clamouring at his heels, 
I should not have thought it 
out of keeping with the scene 
if the mountain-side had opened 
to receive them. 

A nest of mud huts, clinging 
bravely to the mountain until 
the slope was too steep for even 
mud to cling, a cobbled gutter 
for its boulevard, a large pit 
for its municipal toilet—that 
was the beginning and the end 
of Kumzar. Those of its people 
who had not followed the sub 
either grinned at me or covered 
their eyes. Only the hens, 
their feathers in the same 
shredded state as the perennial 
garments of their owners, did 
not treat me as an alien. I 
levelled my camera, and the 
people fled. Seclusion from the 
world, I found, had imbued 
the Arab of Kumzar with 
modesty foreign to Bedouin 
reputation. 

From the human swarm which 
shouted and gesticulated its 
way along the beach emerged 
the sub, unconcernedly rolling 
off his film. He was accepting 
the situation with that bashful 
and yet, at the same time, 
consciously important air of 
the celebrity pestered for auto- 
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graphs. Yet once in the skiff 
and confronted with a gaping 
crowd in evident anticipation 
that the British would justify 
themselves in the form of bak- 
shish, it became increasingly 
difficult to preserve this un- 
concern. The sub_ smiled 
benevolently. The crowd 
grinned back, obviously dis- 
satisfied. It was up to the 
doctor, who tells us that he is 
learning the language, to save 
the face of England. He is 
at all times a little timid of 
exhibiting this knowledge, and 
it was consequently with the 
greatest difficulty that the sub 
and I now persuaded him to 
stand on a thwart and address 
the multitude. He did it, 
coyly and under protest; but 
whatever he murmured (and 
on this point he remained 
suspiciously silent) the gesture 
proved too much for the people 
of Kumzar, who shouted with 
laughter and, surrounding the 
skiff, launched us far beyond 
their depth. And although the 
face of England and, more 
important still, Trinity Hall 
had been saved, the doc. is 
beginning to realise that a 
little learning is a dangerous 
thing. 

We sailed at midnight. For 
those who must stare intently 
at a lighted compass-card or 
spend their watch in close 
attendance on some groaning 
pump deep in the fetid bowels 
of the engine-room, midnight 
is not a comfortable hour to 
sail. Sleep is short before the 
middle watch and shorter after- 
' wards. Yet, when the issue is 


to find a mail strewn over the 
mess-tables at breakfast, what 
is normally so irksome becomes 
the reverse; for at dawn we 
were to intercept the slow, the 
very slow Gulf mail, an anti- 
quated steamer which covers 
in a fortnight the meagre dis- 
tance from Bombay to Basra, 
touching alternately the tiny 
ports of Trucial Oman and 
Southern Persia. 

It is not untrue of these 
regions to say that the mail is 
the event of the week. It was 
in my last ship, when the mail 
reached us in some remote 
banana port of Guatemala, that 
I first came to admire the 
supreme organisation which dis- 
tributes our letters over the 
globe on the non-committal 
address of c/o G.P.O., London. 
Now, when on that organisation 
depends our most genuine 
pleasure, I have come to ap- 
preciate its efficiency even more. 
To miss your mail in the Gulf 
appears more in the shape of 
calamity than disappointment. 
At the moment, and owing to 
some unexpected movement, we 
have been for a _ fortnight 
without it. The papers in the 
wardroom have long grown 
greasy with fingering. The 
crossword puzzles have been 
rubbed out and re-solved. This 
particular number of ‘The 
Tatler’ I have come to know 
by heart. For two days I may 
refrain from- propping it in 
front of me; but on the third, 
when the papers have been 
scrupulously stacked by the 
Goanese steward, I find that I 
am once again reading the 
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captions which are as familiar 
as if I had written them myself, 
and on each reading I become 
increasingly annoyed with my- 
self for wallowing in such 
immaterial details as the social 
attributes of Coronation debu- 
tantes. Admittedly it is hard 
at the moment to escape them ; 
the ‘typical’ exponents of 
British beauty; the mothers 
who have rejuvenated success- 
fully enough to merit a boast 
of their daughters’ age; and 
yet the very fact that instead 
of turning over the page every 
photo it holds is mentally 
digested, is in itself proof enough 
of our struggle to keep pace 
with England. For what else 
would bring us ungrudgingly 
from our bunks at midnight ? 

At three o’clock lights were 
in sight away to the northward 
towards Bundar Abbas. At 
dawn a hull took shape against 
the ranges of Baluchistan, and 
we could see that pillar of dense 
black smoke which is the surest 
means of recognising the slow 
mail, vibrating in her effort to 
achieve a nine-knot contract. 
By daylight we had stopped 
her, our whaler had returned 
with a week’s stock of fruit, 
potatoes, and debutantes, 
friendly signals had been ex- 
changed (for the officers of this 
line are our most constant com- 
pany), the mail was once more 
thrashing her way towards Jask, 
and we ourselves were heading 
south for our first call of the 
cruise, Duhat Dhibah. 

To use the word cruise at 
all, by its Service meaning, is 
optimistic. To read that a 
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cruiser is living up to its defi- 
nition by showing the British 
flag to the people of California, 
leaves no doubt in the mind of 
the reader that the flag is being 
well shown and that the officers 
and men responsible, if they 
are men who love their fellow- 
men, are not regarding their 
duty as a hardship. But to 
read that a sloop, the only vessel 
but dhows seen from Ramadan 
to Ramadan, is showing the 
flag to the sheikhs of Oman— 
should so much ever be pub- 
lished—may well give food for 
wonder among those (and there 
must be many) who, like myself, 
know little except desolation 
about Oman and less of British 
foreign policy. 

When each evening from the 
quarterdeck one watches the 
sunset frame as its foreground 
a different but equally forlorn 
fortress, when a scare of small- 
pox or compulsory use of a 
donkey makes landing prohib- 
itive or hazardous, it is natural 
to wonder why it should be 
necessary at all. And yet by 
jibbing one is perhaps deliber- 
ately blind to the originality 
of the country, where lies its 
charm, and we have therefore 
come to accept the fact that 
our annual steaming in so 
restricted an area would not be 
twenty thousand miles without 
good reason, neither would we 
carry a coloured band on our 
funnel to disprove the rumour 
among sheikhs that the British 
force in the Gulf consists of a 
solitary sloop. 

The headsman of- Dhibah 
proved to be less elusive than 
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the Wali of Khasab. His boat 
was already on its way to 
the ship when we anchored 
off the fort. The monotonous, 
rhythmic cry of the slaves as 
they jerked on their primitive 
oars grew louder. The local 
banner, a grimy heirloom which 
doubtless would have lost both 
its significance and savour if 
washed, flew from a gnarled 
beanstick in the stern. Under 
its folds the headsman sat 
surrounded by his bodyguard, 
his hands folded appropriately 
across his stomach, the Eastern 
potentate of fairy tale. 

As the boat glided along- 
side, the slaves ceased their 
clamour to grin at us with a 
display of betel-stained teeth, 
while their chief uncoiled him- 
self to clamber on board. There 
followed an anxious moment 
(our starboard ladder, up which 
ladies and Admirals may climb 
with dignity, was hors de combat) 
while the Captain, Number One, 
myself, and Goolam, our Baluchi 
interpreter, hesitated to give 
support for fear of insulting 
his physique. We hauled him, 
wheezing, on board and stood 
back smartly at the salute; 
and when he had been safely 
shepherded from the quarter- 
deck his flock invaded us, led 
by the bodyguard, each one, 
from chest to waistband, en- 
circled by ornate cartridge belts 
crammed with blunt - nosed 
bullets. Laying down their 
rifles, which must have seen 
service prior to the Boer War, 
they seemed happy enough just 
to look; and had it not been 
for the obvious suffering of 


Number One as each brigand 
brushed against his paintwork, 
it might have been policy to win 
their simple hearts for ever by 
letting them stare unmolested 
until sunset. But our duty to 
Dhibah proved to be nothing 
more in common with a man-of- 
war than a bar of soft soap, a 
writing-pad, and an ounce of 
stomach powder with which 
the chieftain seemed so well 
pleased that he forgot his griev- 
ance, namely that he was not 
entitled to a salute of even one 
gun, and offered us horses for 
the afternoon. With difficulty 
we herded the squatting crowd 
back to their boat. Gingerly 
we lowered their headsman down 
to them. And as the cry of the 
slaves became faint we sought 
the wardroom, though perhaps 
with less altruism than was 
shown by Gilbert’s Gondoliers, 
still, with that same “ grati- 
fying feeling that our duty had 
been done.”’ 

Although the scope for choice 
may not be large, as I mentioned 
before, the attractive aspect of 
this life is the gypsy freedom 
with which one may choose. 
Orders to ‘ visit the Batineh 
coast’ are not exacting in 
their detail, and for want of a 
better means of decision we 
would therefore weigh at dawn. 
steam our economical speed 
along the date-palms until 
noon, and turn in to anchor off 
the largest fort this side of the 
horizon. The coast, according 
to the Sailing Directions, is 
studded with Walis at more or 
less regular intervals, and the 
limits of their districts proved 
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convenient enough to give us 
anchorage in time for the mid- 
day meal. When the chart, the 
most detailed of which stretched 
from Muscat to Southern Persia, 
indicated that I should be near 
my objective I would single 
out the fortress in question 
from its description in the book, 
summon Goolam, and having 
shown him through which end 
of the binoculars to look, make 
him identify the village by 
name before reporting to the 
Captain. And when the scarlet 
flag of the Sultan ran up on 
its rickety pole it was final 
proof that we had hit off a 
Wali. 

Even to those who do not 
rely upon it for a living as 
an author relies upon his pen, 
the varied information con- 
tained between the flimsy covers 
of the Sailing Directions must, 
to judge from the praise it 
has recieved from writers of 
every breed, be as entertaining 
a8 it is exact. Dating from the 
days when it became the 
common interest of nations to 
set the seaboard of the world 
on paper, its ambition is today 
nearly realised, and is there 
for the taking at the cost of 
ten shillings a continent. To 
us whose bible it is (and when 
along this deserted tract I 
could follow almost each clump 
of date-palms in print), it 
never ceases to be a wonder that 
such a collection through the 
ages has been moulded to a 
single style which reads not as 
disjointed fragments, but as 
the saga of a single man who 
has travelled the world and 
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whose literary powers of ex- 
pression lie far beyond those 
of the everyday seaman. And 
although (it may be because 
of rather than in spite of my 
profession) I do not find it 
easy to regard the pilot (and 
certainly not the Persian Gulf 
pilot) in the idyllic vein de- 
scribed by Mr _ Somerset 
Maugham—as a fireside novel 
by which the imagination may 
be lured to roam at random 
in tropical climes—I attribute 
this only to my own lack of 
imagining. 

So daily, and before the 
heat of the Gulf beats down 
all resistance to slumber, we 
meander our sixty miles south. 
The sea is so smooth that the 
streak of our wash points astern 
like a road across a plain. 
Schools of porpoise dive and 
leap again, disturbing the peace 
and causing more commotion 
than the ship herself. Sea- 
snakes wriggle away from our 
bows; and hidden belew the 
surface lies a layer of a myriad 
jellyfish, invisible until you look 
vertically upon them, and pro- 
viding the chief with a daily 
and legitimate grievance by 
choking his condenser intakes. 
The surface is coated with a 
spawn the colour of red oxide 
which at night manifests itself 
in the form of a brilliant phos- 
phorescence as bright as our 
starboard light. And on shore, 
as one fort slips from view, 
another hangs suspended in the 
mirage ahead. 

It was Shinas where the 
Captain returned the call of the 
Wali, precariously lodged astride 
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the hindquarters of a donkey, 
with Goolam, mounted likewise, 
in close order astern. With the 
official call is associated a guard, 
bustle on the quarterdeck and 
hot commanders, a pinnace 
with gleaming brightwork and 
pendant fluttering in the bows, 
the four and twenty aldermen 
packed in a row, perhaps even 
an opulent car complete with 
white ensign on the radiator 
cap—but surely not a donkey ? 
To preserve the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which should pertain, 
even in Shinas, to one of His 
Majesty’s ambassadors is diffi- 
cult when that ambassador is 
triced on to the back of an ass 
by his staff and many willing 
assistants; and though I saw 
it only by telescope, I shall for 
ever admire the way in which 
the Captain, jarred by his 
mount’s uncomfortable gait, 
managed still to conjure (it is 
the only word) some trace of 
officialdom into his arrival 
among the Wali’s minions. 
Once in their charge, he was 
escorted to the fort. There, we 
knew, he would be given coffee, 
a chair if he was lucky and a 
rush mat if he was not, and 
sprinkled (if he was not quick) 
with rose-water, which entailed, 
ipso facto, a clean suit on return. 
Conversation would be via 
Goolam, whose tact and personal 
knowledge of the Wali would 
prevent either from saying what 
he should not, and perhaps 
much of what he _ should. 
And when the ritual had ended 
the Captain would be entrusted 
once more to the bodyguard, 
laden with coffee, loyal messages 


to the Sultan, and as likely ag 
not a beak-spouted coffee-pot, 
And he has my sympathy 
when the rose-water has taken 
him unawares and on return he 
holds out a scented sleeve, 
murmuring disapprovingly and 
with as much justification ag 
Henry ever had, “ The things 
I do for England.”’ 

To show ourselves to the 
Wali and his villagers, to give 
medical aid within limits, to 
learn the activities of the wan- 
dering and hostile Bedouin who 
at intervals raid the coast, 
these are the raisons d’étre for 
what might seem, to those who 
are not prepared to accept my 
ingenuous reasoning, a pointless 
existence. But at Muscat, where 
ends the Batineh coast and 
where, too, will end our cruise, 
we shall salute the Sultan of 
All Oman and report to him 
concerning the welfare of his 
subjects. And he will ap- 
preciate. 

I myself landed once, at 
Khaburah, and in the same 
company as at Kumzar. To 
explore with the sub is daily 
becoming more like a walk with 
St Francis of Assisi. Even 
camels, stretched in the sand, 
opened their watery eyes and 
craned their necks towards him ; 
and whereas we had intended a 
brisk and solitary walk, by the 
time we had left the fort not 
only a menagerie but the in- 
evitable bodyguard had also 
attached itself (we must hope 
more from politeness than sus- 
picion) and was showing us, 
by gesticulation, the sights of 
Khaburah. 
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These were not striking. A 
fringe of date-palms ran inland 
for a mile and ended in desert. 
And having reached this, afraid 
lest the mad effendi should drag 
them farther from their ghee 
than ever before, our guides 
indicated forcibly the foolishness 
of going farther and shepherded 
us back to the bazaar. 

I was glad then of their 
company. Although the fact 
that it can boast a bazaar at 
all is indication, and the pilot 
will confirm this, of Khaburah’s 
extensive fish trade, this local 
arcade is not large. It was 
impossible to stand upright, 
and only by following closely 
on our leader’s heels could we 
force our way through the 
native throng. When our eyes 
had grown accustomed to the 
semi-darkness we could see 
them, the tiny stalls with their 
platters of ghee and gaudy 
foodstuffs alive with flies, the 
vendors tailor-legged behind. 
Overhead, a single rush mat 
roofed the alley, and in doing 
so more than fulfilled its duty 
by concentrating that sickening 
smell of Arab in quantity and 
dried fish, Humanity was so 
thick that it could not see we 
were different. It was like 
groping in Lilliput with the 
heads of the world no higher 
than our belts; and when at 
last we were free of the clamour 
and the fish and the flies, the 
first lungful of air was as 
Sweet as on the threshold of 
a gas chamber. 

Khaburah was the last. We 
sailed that night for Muscat. 
Dhibah, Shinas, Sohar (where 
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rumour of recent smallpox had 
first to be disproved by Goolam 
before boats could touch us 
or even the Captain land), 
Khaburah, As Suwaik—we have 
touched them all and spanned 
the coast. And yet if the 
bandage were taken from my 
eyes as the anchor ran out, 
even having seen it once, I 
doubt if I could guess correctly 
at the fort in question. It 
is because of the sameness of 
them all that I have mentioned 
only half and described the one. 
But if you scrutinise the little 
that is the Batineh coast on 
the map of Arabia you can see 
them all written because there 
is nothing else to write. We 
wonder often whether those of 
our relations who are interested 
enough to scan the daily move- 
ments of warships, do this. 
If ever they do, and run their 
finger along the curve of the 
coast, these names in hair line 
can mean little to them, until 
they near the corner where the 
coast slopes down to Aden, 
and there they find Muscat, 
in print worthy of a metropolis, 
and on seeing which they mutter 
erroneously, ‘‘ Ah, yes! Muscat, 
where the grapes come from.” 
The automatic light, perched 
on top of the famous rock where 
warships of a century have 
left their mark, brought me 
from my bunk in the small 
hours and winked at me. At 
dawn the Palace of the Sultan, 
conspicuously white, showed us 
our anchorage; and at eight 
o’clock, which is the hour in 
the Navy when chins must 
be smooth and discrepant gar- 
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ments of the Morning Watch 
discarded, our salute to the 
Sultan was fired in the entrance 
to the cove. As we anchored 
our dressing-lines tautened and 
spanned our length with flags, 
and the guns from the ancient 
fortress above us replied and by 
their echoes doubled and re- 
doubled the answer. 

Here, then, our errand was 
discharged when the Sultan 
himself came on board and the 
mountains once again magnified 
the honours to Royalty. Our 
patrol is done. Of this white 
little town, picturesque to a 
degree, so big on the map yet 
so small in effect, it would be 
an insult to write and dismiss 
in a paragraph. Its history 
of today and all its yesterdays 
both deserves and has enjoyed 
the attention of an expert and 
not of a sightseer; and one 
has only to see once the towered 
prison frowning on the town 
from its pinnacle to marvel at 
the industry of medieval man, 
who perched it there, for im- 
agination to be set afoot. 


Our bombardment of a fic- 
titious and objectionable sheikh- 


dom is over and we are 
returning to our base at Bahrain, 
Clear now of Mussandam’s lee 
the shamal has hit us, forcing 
us to realise in future, if we 
have not done so already, that 
there are occasions when we 
must be grateful even for what 
this rugged peninsular can offer, 
Our few days at the base will 
give us the mails that we 
long for and the exercise that 
we 80 sorely need ; but despite 
the recent addition of an officers’ 
mess and a canteen which have 
made it easier to refer to Bahrain 
as home, to me it still falls 
between two stools of attraction, 
civilisation and remoteness 
from it. 

Soon will come our turn for 
Basra and the river. Tankers 
from the world going empty to 
Abadan will jockey with ws 
for the short tide at the 
channelled entrance; and as 
we slip up the muddied flow of 
the Shatt, far below the re- 
fineries the familiar smell of 
oil will come to us. Then on 
the bridge the Captain and I 
will take a deep breath and, as 
if it were the truth, whisper 
together : “ Paris! ”’ 


tl. ‘BACK TO ZZ.’ 


BY 8. W. 


“You’RE talking through 
your hat,’”’ said Guns. 

“Tt’s you who’s_ talking 
through your hat,’’ replied Met * 
fiercely. ‘‘ You’ve just ad- 


C. PACK. 


mitted that the effect of the 
ship’s motion is to give a wind 
component which is fore and 

“Listen to me and don’t 





1 Pronounced Mete: Meteorological Officer, an honorary appointment. 
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keep butting in. 


What I 
said...” 

What he said will never be 
known; for at that moment 
the Commander turned angrily 
to the group of officers lined up 
at the after-end of the quarter- 
deck, and caused an abrupt 
end to Guns’ explanation. 

The occasion was Sunday 
Divisions. The various Divi- 
sions fallen in on the upper 
deck were being reported one 
by one to the Commander. 
This might have been a dull 
proceeding for the dozen or so 
officers without a Division, but 
for the fact that it was always 
possible to enliven it by start- 
ing an argument. Alternatively 
you could allow your thoughts 
to wander promiscuously, as 
your gaze passed over the 
familiar objects : the decorative 
ship’s badge engraved in the 
tampions of the great fifteen- 
inch guns, the carved mahogany 
battle honours decorating the 
quarter-deck screen and con- 
trasting well with the battleship 
grey, and beyond and above 
that the complex superstructure 
with searchlights, boats, and 
more guns. 

Guns and Met had both been 
looking up at the White Ensign 
flying from the peak, and had 
been making estimates of the 
speed and direction of the true 
wind. This was easy enough 
if the ship were stopped, but 
at the moment she was off the 
north coast of Spain, steaming 
west at about ten knots, and 
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the allowance to be made for 
ship’s speed was the subject of 
the argument. 

Guns was determined to miss 
no opportunity to show Met 
exactly where he was wrong. 
He leaned closer and was about 
to whisper when the Commander 
again looked round. The scowl 
on his face was sufficient re- 
proof. The arrival of the Cap- 
tain was imminent, and all 
‘cags’ + must end. 

It was a pity that this ‘ cag’ 
was nipped in the bud, thought 
Guns. Any activity to vary 
the monotony of patrolling was 
a welcome change: up and 
down, backwards and forwards, 
round and round a spot on the 
chart referred to as ‘ ZZ,’ al- 
ways in readiness for possible 
trouble, but with trouble never 
coming. 

Met, on the other hand, was 
thinking that there was activity 
enough off this sunny coast of 
Spain. Why disturb the peace 
of a July morning with an 
argument about the direction 
of the wind? His gaze wan- 
dered indolently towards the 
snow-clad mountains away to 
port. The ship was about 
fifteen miles from the coast, 
and the mountains must have 
been twenty or more miles 
inland. The tops, pure white 
in the sunlight, showed up 
clearly against the cobalt sky, 
but the bases merged into a 
light-grey haze which obscured 
the details of the coast. Below 
this was a stretch of fifteen 





1 *Cag’ (Nautical).—A prolonged inconsistent argument embodying a multitude 
of inconsequent remarks, leading to flat denials and generally ending in personal 


abuse, 
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miles of sea—a sea of indefin- 
ably lovely blue, shimmering 
with reflected sunlight, and 
here and there flecked with 
dazzling white wave-tops. 

A glorious scene, thought 
Met. He began to wonder if 
his garden at home were also 
bathed in sunshine. Probably 
the new pram with his funny- 
looking daughter was on the 
lawn, with Scottie lying com- 
fortably in the shade beneath, 
black nose extended, lazily 
watching the bees as they 
buzzed among the flowers. How 
many more days or weeks 
would pass before they returned 
to see something of that home 
life? It already seemed as 
though the ship had been here 
months. 

At first it had been amusing 
and interesting. He recalled 
the incident of the first refugee 
ship to leave Bilbao, crowded 
with thousands of refugee chil- 
dren. A distressing signal had 
been received by the escorting 
destroyer. 

“One children fall in sea. 
Please keep look-out.”’ 

This message cast a gloom 
on everybody. It was an un- 
propitious start to such a 
humanitarian undertaking. But 
ten minutes later a second, a 
reassuring signal had been made. 

“One children fall in sea 
found on board.” 

Met smiled at the recol- 
lection of the amusement and 
relief this had caused. 

A whisper from Guns at his 
side interrupted his train of 
thought. 
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“What you’ve got to re. 
member about the effect of 
the ship’s speed . . .” 

Met quickly interrupted. 

‘‘For God’s sake, give it a 
rest, Guns. Take a look at 


‘those wonderful mountains. .. .” 


The argument was terminated 
this time by the arrival of the 
Captain. The officers sprang 
to attention and saluted as he 
stepped on deck. After re- 
ceiving reports from Heads of 
Departments, and a report from 
the Commander that Divisions 
were now correct, he proceeded 
on his tour of inspection, fol- 
lowed by the various officers 
concerned. 

The argument was over. 
Guns followed in the wake of 
the Captain, while Met, feeling 
that he was not one of those 
concerned, remained aft. He 
would imagine he was in that 
sunny garden at home, potter- 
ing round the weedy paths, 
smoking an after-breakfast pipe, 
tying up fallen ramblers, 
squelching a few fat ugly snails, 
perhaps picking some early 
raspberries: and all the time 
funny old Scottie following at 
heel, sniffing at this and that, 
and enjoying the companion- 
ship to the full. 

A lively march put a sudden 
end to his reverie. It was 
customary for the band of the 
Royal Marines to play selections 
while the Captain walked round 
the ship, inspecting Divisions. 
Better stop day-dreaming, Met 
decided, and think about the 
weather. The forecast would 
have to be issued soon. 
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‘Met’ is an occupation as 
tricky in performance as the 
word in pronunciation. No 
ship can be completely happy 
without a Meteorological Officer ; 
not, of course, because a know- 
ledge of weather is essential to 
happiness (it is sometimes the 
other way), but because the 
existence of somebody who 
pretends to know about the 
weather is a golden opportunity 
for every potential humorist. 

Let it be said without delay 
that, in fairness to Met, the 
position of Meteorological Officer 
is not self-appointed. It hap- 
pened in this particular case 
that Met had once been really 
interested in the weather as a 
hobby, and when the chance 
of taking a long course in 
meteorology arose, he accepted 
it with enthusiasm, little sus- 
pecting that a responsibility 
would subsequently devolve 
upon him which would compel 
him to draw weather maps and 
issue local forecasts, regardless 
of the extent of his other duties. 

From that moment his life 
was doomed to misery. In 
addition to being expected to 
give an official forecast at a 
moment’s notice at any hour 
of the day or night, he was 
accepted as the Mess jester, 
the professional fool, the ob- 
vious butt for taunts and gibes 
from senior officers down to the 
most junior midshipman. 

In his early days of fore- 
casting he had been ‘ easy 
meat’; for although his fore- 
casts were sound enough in 
theory, and all justifiable ac- 
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cording to the indications given 
by the weather map, the weather 
would behave vexatiously. It 
was not too disastrous when he 
forecast bad weather and it 
remained fine; for many of 
the officers would be so de- 
lighted that they would forget, 
and many would probably be 
ashore ; but on occasions when 
his prophecy of fine weather was 
followed by a full gale, every- 
body would be kept on board, 
and the farce would be too 
good to be missed. 

There it would be, in black 
and white on the notice-board, 
for all to see :— 


Wind.—Light variable. 
Weather.—F ine. 


and a glance through the scuttle 
would reveal a heavy sea, with 
the white foamy tops of the 
waves being lashed by a wind 
of force 8 on the Beaufort Scale. 
Gale force. Met would then 
wait till nobody was looking, 
quickly tear the horrid lie from 
the green baize notice-board, 
and destroy the evidence. 

After the first series of fail- 
ures, he hit upon the idea of 
stating present weather when 
issuing the forecast, whatever 
his own convictions. The results 
then were not quite so ludicrous. 

During the Spring Cruise the 
weather had been continuously 
bad for three days. On the 
first day a deep depression 
which should have moved north- 
east, according to Met’s be- 
lief, remained stationary and 
deepened. His statement of 
further outlook, ‘ Improving 
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Later,’ failed to materialise. 
At that period, however, Met 
had been a man for sticking to 
his decision, so he continued 
with his optimistic “‘ Improving 
Later.’”’ The gale also con- 
tinued, and while the depression 
deepened, the fury increased. 

On the second day the wind 
strengthened to whole gale 
force. Seas forced entry 
through faulty ports in the 
battened-down ship.  Venti- 
lators became flooded. Tons 
of water in the casemates 
rushed in confused tumult with 
each violent lurch. With 
hatches and skylights battened 
down, the air in the living 
spaces became foul. Met still 
continued with his “‘ Improving 
Later.” 

On the third day of the gale, 
as Met was posting his forecast 
on the Ward Room notice- 
board after dinner, he was set 
upon by three enraged officers, 
and ‘ debagged.’ 

‘What else shall we do to 
him ? ” asked one. 

The Chaplain, seated calmly 
at the Mess table sipping - his 
port, felt sorry for Met, realising 
that he had probably spent 
hours in some stuffy dog-hole 
producing the weather map 
from sheets of coded wireless 
reports. He intervened. 

“Give him one more chance, 
chaps. If it happens again, 
we'll bump him off with the 
barometer, bury him in the 
wash-deck locker, and over his 
tomb we’ll put his own epitaph, 
‘Improving Later.’ ”’ 

The following day the gale 
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moderated, and Met was safe 


from further assault. There 
was no show of gratitude, how- 
ever, for the accuracy of hig 
forecast. 


One evening in May, during 
the ship’s previous period at 
‘ZZ,’ the Captain had sent for 
Met to ask about the weather 
for the following day. Met had 
had a short run of accurate 
forecasts. It was therefore with 
confidence that he walked aft 
with his weather map, entered 
the Captain’s dining cabin, and 
passed through to the luxurious 
after-cabin where the Captain 
was seated at his desk signing 
papers. <A portable wireless- 
set in the corner of the cabin 
was producing soft music. 

His remarks on the weather 
were accepted appreciatively by 
the Captain, so he continued to 
enlarge on the situation, giving 
gratuitous information about 
regions other than ‘ ZZ.’ 

“Tt ought to be all right for 
the Coronation tomorrow, sir. 
Looks most favourable on the 
map.”’ 

The Captain thanked him 
again, indicating that that was 
the end of the interview, and 
Met departed, rolling up his 
map as he went. 

On reaching the dining cabin, 
where he was out of view of the 
Captain, he heard the Green- 
wich time-signal for nine o’clock 
broadcast, and determined to 
pause and listen-in for impor- 
tant news. News might come 


through that the Naval Patrol 
was to be abolished, and perhaps 
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they would be home in time for 
the Review. Anyway, he would 
hear the verification of his 
forecast of weather for the 
Coronation. 

He stayed until he heard the 
yoice say: ‘*. . . moderate 
easterly wind, probably thun- 
dery, rather cold.” 

He made a hurried exit. It 
sounded too much of a contrast 
to his “*. . . most favourable.”’ 
That was the last occasion on 
which he gave gratuitous in- 
formation. 


That episode had been fol- 
lowed by the non-committal 
period, and forecasts appeared 
which ran something like this :— 


Wind.—Light variable, per- 
haps freshening later. 

Weather.—Cloudy to fair or 
fine, with risk of rain or 
drizzle. 


This was too much for the 
humorists. They would greet 
Met in the Ward Room when- 
ever he appeared, and taunt 
him with remarks such as— 

“Variable fresh north winds 
from the south today, I see. 
Probably light . . .” 

“T was out under a cloudless 
sky yesterday, Met Officer, but 
the threat of rain . . .” 

“Any risk of snow, Met? 
I see you didn’t include 
that .. .” 

“Or waterspouts? Long time 
since we had a really nice water- 
spout. . . .” 


But one day Met earned the 
thanks of a number of officers : 
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and it was not on account of an 
accurate forecast. 

It is a strange fact that 
accurate forecasts are not al- 
together appreciated. A fore- 
cast of bad weather which 
proves true causes anxious mo- 
ments for the Meteorological 
Officer, for he is held to be 
partially responsible for the 
bad weather. This may sound 
nonsense, but the psychological 
effect of living in a ship with a 
weather forecaster is to fill one 
with the idea that he arranges 
the weather. ‘ What have you 
done with the weather, Met ? ”’ 
is a frequent question on a 
stormy day, or “‘ You’re doing 
quite well, Met. Keep it up,” 
during a period of sunny days 
at sea. And there is some- 
thing more than friendly banter 
in these remarks. Perhaps 
the ancient belief in magical 
powers is not yet extinct 
in us. 

The ship was approaching 
St Jean de Luz, the object being 
to pick up mails and provisions 
there, and then to return to 
patrol the same evening. The 
day was cloudy, but there was 
little wind and no rain. . 

Just before noon the Captain 
sent for Met to inquire about 
the weather prospects. 

“Not a very complete map 
today, sir,” replied Met. ‘‘ Many 
reports missing. But as far as 
I can see, it should be mainly 
fair. No obvious source of 
trouble anywhere near.” 

Met learnt afterwards (a few 
hours afterwards) that the 
natives of St Jean say of the 
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local weather: “It is impos- 
sible to forecast.” 

The Captain rubbed his hands. 

“Good. We'll give leave to 
one watch until seven this 
evening, then proceed to re- 
sume patrol at eight.”’ 

The ship arrived at St Jean, 
and anchored about a mile from 
the shore. 

The notion of shore-going 
after being cooped up on board 
for several days was popular. 
After lunch, several officers in 
plain clothes filed down the 
ladder to the waiting picket 
boat. They carried golf-clubs 
or tennis gear; walking-sticks 
or nothing at all. Here was 
leave till seven. The men’s 
liberty boat was also crowded 
with happy shoregoers. There 
would be beer ashore. At seven, 
the last boat would leave shore 
for the ship. 

At a few minutes past six 
that evening the unpredicted 
squall arrived with the fury of 
a gale. Met will never forget 
the moment; for just then he 
‘was in the Chantaco Clubhouse 
which lies in a beautiful setting 
beneath the Pyrenees. He had 
been playing golf with Guns, 
and together they were enjoy- 
ing a quiet tea with fresh cow’s 
milk as a particular luxury, 
and French pétisserie as a 
welcome change from Mess fare. 

Through the large window 
which overlooked the first tee, 
they could see the leaden sky 
and the sinister black shapes of 
the Pyrenees. The mountains 
seemed to foretell the approach 
of something violent, yet not a 
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single leaf stirred in the numer. 
ous trees skirting the first fair. 
way. Met was feeling satisfied 
about his forecast. Gloomy, 
perhaps, but mainly fair in 
spite of the threatening ap. 
pearance. 

Then large drops began to 
fall, and he could see them beat- 
ing down the leaves of the trees, 
His spirits sank. He had not 
forecast rain. Perhaps a slight 
shower. But the rain increased, 
and as the rain increased so did 
the wind. Soon the heavy rain 
was being driven almost hori- 
zontally. The wind tore at the 
trees, bending the branches and 
stripping them of their leaves. 

The pair looked in astonish- 
ment at this sudden change, and 
both felt thankful for the snug- 
ness and security of the tea- 
room. They could see two 
golfers who had been caught in 
the storm racing for shelter, 
followed by a laughing loose- 
limbed girl caddie in a sodden 
blue-check frock, and a scowling, 
swearing, black-frocked woman 
caddie of forty, who obviously 
resented this enforced scurry. 

“Don’t remember this in 
your forecast, Met. Did you 
mention it? ’’ asked Guns. 

Met groaned. What a fool 
he had been to give a verdict 
on such incomplete data! What 
delight everybody would take 
in saying that they had been 
caught without raincoats; all 
on account of his ‘ mainly fair’ 
prophecy ! 

“‘ Squall from the west. Gale 
force. Arriving at ten minutes 
past six,” said Met shortly. 
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“That’s what I put down. 
And if you don’t ruddy well 
believe it, try and do better 
yourself.” 

Then after a minute or two 
in silence, watching the wind- 
swept trees, Met smiled and 
spoke quietly, without even a 
touch of bitterness. 

“ Even if I had forecast this, 
Guns, it would have made no 
difference. You would have all 
come ashore just the same, and 
stil without your damned 
coats”? ; and then added with 
emphasis, ‘“‘ iF the Captain had 
granted leave.” 

At that moment a question 
was shouted to him from another 
table. P.M.O. had been play- 
ing golf with the Major. You 
can never avoid your messmates 
when you land from a warship 
in a foreign port: they all want 
to do the same sort of thing at 
the same sort of time. They 
cross your path on the golf 
course, queue up in the same 
hairdresser’s, drink in the same 
cocktail bar with you, and get 
to know the one and only 
beautiful girl in the place, to 
whom you were foolish enough 
to believe you were the only 
man ever to be introduced. 

“Did you forecast this, Met? ”’ 
inquired P.M.O., just to be 
friendly. 

Met nodded and returned a 
sickly smile. He made a firm 
resolution that when he became 
a senior officer he would refrain 
from bullying junior officers 
who were unable to reply as 
they would wish. 

At seven, they all met on the 
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Quai, where the tunny fishermen 
land. The large blue fishing 
boats were still returning, in- 
dicating that even the local 
seamen had been surprised by 
the suddenness of the squall. 
The wind had moderated con- 
siderably, and, but for a swell, 
the water in the little harbour 
was not troubled to any great 
extent. Even the rain had 
ceased. But over the break- 
water great waves were break- 
ing in solid white masses, and 
through the harbour entrance 
the group observed heavy seas 
beyond. The swell there was 
so great that it would be folly 
for a boat to attempt to reach 
the ship. 

The group on the Quai 
watched intently the dark grey 
shape rolling very slightly, and 
apparently little affected by the 
severity of the sea. To several 
who were wet and cold came a 
feeling of regret at being cut off. 
That dark shape was home. 
Dry clothes were there, and hot 
baths. 

Guns was reading aloud a 
message flashed from the ship. 

“. . . unlikely that sea will 
moderate for some time. Pro- 
pose to leave boats inshore. 
Am proceeding on patrol now, 
returning P.M. tomorrow.”’ 

There was a spontaneous 
cheer from two or three of the 
group, who immediately felt 
guilty of disloyalty. But slowly 
the truth dawned on them. 
They were not leave-breakers. 
Here was an enforced night’s 
leave ashore. A good dinner 
somewhere. A comfortable bed. 
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A lie-in. A slack morning for 
golf or a quiet walk. A respite 
from routine, bugles, and 
noise. 

Met admitted afterwards that 
he felt at that moment the most 
wretchedly ridiculous figure 
imaginable. His job was to 
foretell the weather. Yet, on 
account of the weather, here 
were Officers and men marooned 
ashore, and their ship steaming 
away for the horizon. 

But nobody pulled his leg now. 
They were all busy making 
plans for the night; pooling 


money to see how far they 
could go; thinking out appetis- 
ing dishes over which they 
could linger, undisturbed by 
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the prospect of having t@ 
catch a last boat off to the 
ship. if 

“Thank God you’re a rotten 
Meteorological Officer,” said 
Guns, without a trace of irony, 
“Here are we faced with @ 
pleasant comfortable night 
ashore. If you had spotted! 
that cold front or line squall, or 
whatever you call it, we should) 
have been kept on board, an@ 
would now be steaming away 
on patrol. Ready for action 
stations. Working to the clock 
Going back to ‘ Z.Z’”’ i 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied Met thoughty 
fully. ‘Back to ‘ZZ’”; and 
then added, “I wonder who 
will issue the forecast tonight ?’” 
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